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NOTE 


The thirty-second volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 12, and October 18, 1922. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by Charles Grenfill 
Washburn and Charles Lemuel Nichols. 


Papers have been received from Samuel Eliot Morison, George Francis 
Dow, Charles Henry Taylor, Lawrence Park and William Beer. 


The volume contains the thirteenth’ and fourteenth installments of the 
Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, covering part of 
Pennsylvania, (P-Y) prepared by Clarence Saunders Brigham. 

Obituary notices of the following deceased members appear in this 
volume: Lewis Winters Gunckel, Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt, Calvin 
Stebbins, Williston Walker, Alexander Graham Bell, William Archibald 
Dunning and Henry Herbert Edes. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 12, 1922 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held in Boston, at the House 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, on 
Wednesday, April 12, at 10.30 a. m. President 
Lincoln was in the chair. 


There were present: 

Reuben Colton, Henry Herbert Edes, William 
Eaton Foster, Francis Henshaw Dewey, William 
Trowbridge Forbes, Arthur Lord, Charles Lemuel 
Nichols, Waldo Lincoln, Edward Sylvester Morse, 
George Parker Winship, Albert Matthews, Roger 
Bigelow Merriman, Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Daniel 
Berkeley Updike, Clafence Saunders Brigham, Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles 
Grenfill Washburn, William Vail Kellen, Wilfred 
Harold Munro, Henry Winchester Cunningham, Frank 
Farnum Dresser, Albert Bushnell Hart, George 
Francis Dow, Livingston Davis, Charles Henry 
Taylor, Samuel Eliot Morison, Grenville Howland 
Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage, John Whittemore 
Farwell, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Alexander George 
McAdie, William Crowninshield Endicott, Nathaniel 
Thayer Kidder, John Woodbury, Charles Knowles 
Bolton, John Henry Edmonds, Samuel Lyman Mun- 
son, Alfred Claghorn Potter, Robert Kendall Shaw, 
William Roscoe Thayer, Fred Norris Robinson, 
William Bradford Homer Dowse, Chandler Bullock, 
Charles Eliot Goodspeed, George Foot Moore. 
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The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
Upon motion of Mr. Farwell, it was voted that the 
reading of the records of the last meeting be omitted. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
read by Mr. Charles G. Washburn. Upon motion of 
Mr. Edes, it was voted that this report be accepted 
and referred to the Committee of Publication. 

The President appointed Messrs. Edmonds and 
Jenkins a committee to receive and count ballots for 
new members, and the committee announced the 
election of the following: 

Resident Members. 

James Truslow Adams, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 

Francis Russell Hart, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Harold Murdock, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Henry Raup Wagner, Berkeley, California. 

Foreign Member. 

Manuel Gamio, Mexico City, Mexico. 

The President announced that twenty-nine thousand 
eight hundred ($29,800) dollars had been subscribed or 
paid to the Building Fund. 

There being no further business, the following 
papers were presented: 

“The Commerce of Boston on the Eve of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,’”’ by Samuel E. Morison of Concord, 
Mass. 

“William Bentley, D.D., the Salem Diarist; an early 
Councillor and Benefactor of the American Anti- 
quarian Society,” by George Francis Dow, of Topsfield, 
Mass. 

“Some Notes on Early American Lithography,” by 
Charles H. Taylor, of Boston, Mass. 

It was voted to refer these papers to the Commit- 
tee of Publication. 

Mr. William C. Endicott invited the members of 
the Society to luncheon at his house, 163 Marlborough 
Street, at the close of the meeting. 

There being no further business the meeting was 
dissolved. Tuomas Hovey GaGeg, 

Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


N a Report made in 1858, Mr. Haven, then 

librarian of the Society, said: ‘‘The principal 
objects of care entrusted to the oversight of the 
Council, in regard to whose conditions they are 
expected to report periodically to the Society, are the 
finances of the Institution, its building and grounds, 
the growth and administration of the library, and 
those external operations of research and publication 
which are comprehended in the purpose of its organiza- 
tion.” 

The finances of the institution are dealt with so 
thoroughly by the Treasurer at the annual meeting, 
and the annual reports of the Librarian are so complete 
that the Council can at this time contribute nothing 
of value on these subjects. The external operations of 
research and publication which are comprehended in 
the purpose of the organization of the Society; 
namely, ‘‘to discover the antiquities of our continent,” 
would perhaps impose upon the Council a task, the 
adequate performance of which would demand more 
time than the report of the Council can appropriate. 
Another function of the Council, which Mr. Haven 
does not mention, is to bring to the attention of the 
Society opportunities for enlarging either its work or 
facilities for continuing work already undertaken. 
The President has, on more than one occasion, dealt 
with the latter of these subjects. 

There is left, however, a wide field for survey in the 
Proceedings and what is there suggested. These 
volumes, too little consulted, contain much of interest, 
affording abundant material for the Council reports for 
years tocome. Following, however, the traditions in 
one respect at least, it is our duty to bring to your 
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attention the death of five of our members: Lincoln 
Newton Kinnicutt, elected in 1906, who died at his 
house in Worcester on December 13, 1921; Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins, formerly of Worcester, elected in 1891, 
who died at Framingham, Mass.,on December 30, 1921; 
and Williston Walker of New Haven, elected in 1901, 
who died March 9, 1922. 

Information has been received of the death of Lewis 
Winters Gunckel, at Dayton, Ohio, on July 16, 1916. 
He was elected to membership in 1898. This belated 
announcement is due to the fact that for ten years 
preceding his death, Mr. Gunckel had lived in great 
seclusion. 

In accordance with our custom, memorial notices 
of these members will, in due time, appear in the 
Proceedings. 

It remains to record the death of a very distinguished 
foreign member of the Society, Lord Bryce, which 
occurred in England on January 22, 1922. As it is 
not our custom to prepare memorials of foreign 
members elsewhere, some reference to his connection 
with the Society may not be inappropriate here. The 
details of his very fruitful life are well known to all of 
us, although it is hard to fully realize the extra- 
ordinary powers and great versatility of the man. 
For over sixty years he has been known as a great 
historian, later an influential member of the House 
of Commons, a member of the Cabinet, Ambassador 
to the United States, a lover of nature and of art, 
a great interpreter of the principles of government in 
different nations. 

He visited the library of the Society on three oc- 
casions. First at the old building on Lincoln Square 
about twenty-five years ago when he examined many 
of the books and documents in the collection. At the 
meeting in October 1911, the first meeting in the new 
building, he was present and spoke informally. Of 
the new building, he said: ‘‘ Let me congratulate you 
sincerely upon your coming into occupation of this 
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admirable building which is in so many respects a 
model of what the home of an historical society and its 
library should be. Its plan and proportions some- 
what remind me of two of the famous buildings which 
make the ancient glory of the City of Ravenna. In 
some respects it recalls the Tomb of Galla Placidia in 
that city, and in some the noble Church of San Vitale, 
although, of course, its internal decorations are 
entirely different. Let me wish for this building and 
this Society as long a history as that Tomb and that 
Church have enjoyed and let us hope that the City 
of Worcester will never decline, like Ravenna, into a 
state in which it has little to live upon except its 
memories.”’ He also spoke of the subject matter of 
one of the papers of the day on ‘‘The Ruins of Tia- 
huanaco, Bolivia,’’ which he had visited a year before, 
and of another paper on ‘‘The Place of New England 
in the History of Witchcraft.’”’ He said: ‘‘The 
phenomena of witchcraft . . find not a few paral- 
lels among the Indian tribes of South America where 
the medicine man or wizard still flourishes and carries 
on his gainful profession no longer in the terror of 
being either hanged, drowned or burned.”’ 

Mr. Bryce was also present at the Centennial 
anniversary of the Society on October 16, 1912. He 
was at the exercises during the day and spoke at the 
dinner, at the Worcester Club, in the evening, when 
he said at the opening of his speech: ‘‘It is a high 
privilege, which I feel, to be able, on behalf of the 
historians of my country—if I may venture to assume 
that function—and on behalf of universities, the 
University of Oxford and the British Academy, to 
present to you the greetings and the congratulations 
of the historians of Great Britain and Ireland upon the 
one hundred years of useful and worthy work which 
you have accomplished and to offer their wishes and 
hopes that the great work of this Society shall even 
excel in the future the work of the years already 
passed. ”’ 
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In 1919 a fellowship in American History was 
established at Clark University through the generosity 
of four members of this Society, called The American 
Antiquarian Society Fellowship. This fellowship was 
awarded to Mr. F. Lee Benns, a graduate in 1914 of 
Syracuse University and a teacher of history in various 
schools for the following five years. His subject was 
‘“‘The American Struggle for the British West Indies 
Carrying-Trade, 1815-1830.”’ He used chiefly for his 
material the resources of our Library, including the 
newspaper collections. It will interest the members 
to know that his paper was awarded the Justin Winsor 
prize for the best monograph in American History for 
1920, offered by the American Historical Association. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late 
James Phinney Baxter, the Society has received his 
portrait. This was copied by Joseph B. Kahill of 
Portland from an original by Vinton made in 1883, 
and shows Mr. Baxter in middle life, quite different in 
appearance from the figure so familiar to us at the 
meetings of the Society. The great age to which he 
lived is additional proof that, as was once said of the 
British Scientific Association, membership in this 
Society brings with it an assurance of long life. 

There is an intimate personal flavor pervading the 
earlier history of the meetings of the Society which 
should always be cherished and encouraged and which 
is, perhaps, somewhat diminished in these latter 
days when it is difficult to be leisurely even in our 
intellectual processes. In the days of Dr. Ellis, 
Senator Hoar and Edward Everett Hale this fondness 
for discussion was perhaps most in evidence. 

When the theory of evolution was discussed at a 
meeting in 1868, Dr. Ellis said: ‘‘I have removed 
from my shelves—the sight of them being an annoy- 
ance to me—five solid volumes of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
Geology, because since I purchased and read them, he 
has himself made them worthless by entirely recon- 
structing his work, abandoning his most positively 
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affirmed ‘Principles’ and yet asserting his new system 
with equal assurance.”’ 

Dr. Hale, then a resident of Worcester and elected 
in 1847, was a constant contributor to the Proceedings. 

The recent Washington Conference, suggests to us 
the propriety of saying that the variety of subjects 
considered at the meetings may be interestingly 
illustrated by turning to the discussion at the annual 
meeting in 1871, when Charles Sumner, in commenting 
upon the report of the Council, suggesting the idea 
that the Pacific would be our Mediterranean Sea, said 
that the unity of European capital renders it doubtful 
if the United States ever regains its power on the 
Atlantic Ocean, and it must improve its opportunity 
in the other direction. The Pacific is essentially ours, 
and it is of vast importance that all our rights there be 
jealously guarded and defended. In this connection, 
he said that he anticipated a time when the Sandwich 
Islands would become a part of the jurisdiction of this 
country, as our half-way house to China and Japan. 
In this view, the Pacific, he continued, is to be to us 
the great middle sea of the world. He spoke also of 
the high degree of intelligence of the Japanese, and the 
ease and industry with which they apply themselves 
to the acquisition of knowledge, and of the great 
importance of developing fully our international 
relations with that people. 

The diary of Mr. Baldwin, who became librarian in 
1832, is full of interesting and quaint statements; for 
example, in October 1831: 

I remain in Worcester until Saturday morning, visiting 
and idling away my time. I am a candidate for Librarian of 
the Antiquarian Society and am anxious lest I be outwitted 


and another get the place. And my friends desire me to stay 
on that account that I may reconcile some of my opposers. 


On February 10, 1832, he writes: 


Thaws rapidly all day and rains in the night. In the 
evening settle with William Lincoln, Esq. Adjust the con- 
cerns of our partnership which was formed in 1825 in the 
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editor and proprietorship of the Worcester Magazine and 
Historical Journal. We lose our labor and much money 
besides. I believe in the doctrine of total depravity, I ama 
lover of mankind generally, but I have little respect for them 
individually. 


On April 1, 1832: 


This day my salary begins as Librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society. Although it be Sunday, I build a fire 
in my apartment in the hall of the Society (in the south wing) 
and answer several letters which have been received in my 
absence. I dined, in company with Lincoln, with the lady 
of the Hon. John Davis. I took tea in the family of Rejoice 
Newton, Esq., and spent the evening with the Hon. Judge 
Paine. 


Speaking of his desire to secure files of newspapers 
he says: 


Since I have been here, I have been unwearied in my pains 
to get good files of papers from all parts of the country. I 
have made arrangements with some forty or fifty individuals 
from different sections of the U. 8. to procure for me ancient 
as well as modern sets and to preserve all those that they 
now subscribe for. In this way the collection must become 
exceedingly valuable. I suffer no traveller to visit me without 
enlisting him in my cause, and giving him directions how to 
find and how to send them to me. Though I may fail of getting 
as many as I wish, I am sure that I shall entitle myself to the 
gratitude of future antiquaries. I find very great diffculty in 
finding ancient papers. They exist only in the garrets of rich 
men who may have been systematic in their plans to preserve 
everything which came in their way. 


Mr. Baldwin did not confine his labors to the 
library, but took great interest in the grounds as well. 
In April 1834, he writes: 


Anniversary of the battle of Lexington. I drank a glass 
of wine by myself in commemoration of the event, and spent 
the afternoon in planting trees about the Antiquarian Hall. 
[ have now planted all I designed to in the beginning. I have 
set out, perhaps, five hundred of different kinds. I have dug 
them up in the woods and brought them on my back without 
the assistance of even a boy, except about two days’ work of 
one man, and he was engaged a part of the time in other 
business. 


| 
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As we are now in a reminiscent mood, let us make 
another quotation, from Mr. Baldwin’s diary, of 
October 5, 1831: 

Attend court, and in the evening, at a meeting of the 
Historical Society, am chosen to make a report of all the pro- 
ceedings of the 4th, which report, with a bottle of wine and 
other appropriate articles, are to be enclosed in a tight and 
safe box, made for the purpose, and committed to the care of 
the Antiquarian Society, and there remain unopened until the 
end of one hundred years, when they are to be brought forth 
and examined. 


The bottle of wine, and the account of the pro- 
ceedings drawn up by Mr. Baldwin, together with the 
addresses, are all in the possesssion of this Society, 
although not contained in a box, the reason for which 
departure from the original purpose does not appear. 
Little is known of the Worcester County Historical 
Society to which reference is made. The occasion of 
October 4, 1831, was the one hundredth anniversary of 
the holding of the first term of the Superior Court of 
Judicature in Worcester on September 22, 1731 (old 
style). 

The following is a copy of the invitation to Chief 
Justice Shaw and his associates of the Supreme 
Judical Court. 


‘4Worcester County was incorporated April 2, 1731. In the act of incorporation it was 
provided that a Court of General Sessions of the Peace and an Inferior Court should be 
held at Worcester on the second Tuesdays of May and August and the first Tuesdays of 
November and February in each year, and a session of the Superior Court of Judicature 
on the Wednesday immediately preceding the session at Springfield, then in the County 
of Hampshire. It further provided that the Court of General Sessions of the Peace 
should appoint a Register of Deeds, who should hold office until the election on the first 
Thursday of the next September. The first Court of Probate was held July 13, 1731, the 
first session of the Court of General Sessions of the Peace and of the Inferior Court on the 
10th of August, and of the Superior Court on the 22d of September. The Judges of the 
Superior Court present at its first session were Chief Justice Benjamin Lynde and Associ- 
ate Justices Paul Dudley and Edmund Quincy. On the occasion of the first session of the 
Inferior Court, Rev. John Prentice of Lancaster preached a sermon from the text, 2 
Chronicles, chapter 19, verses 6and 7: ‘And said to the Judges take heed what you do; 
for ye judge not for man but for the Lord, who is with you in judgment;wherefore now 
let the fear of the Lord be upon you; take heed and do it, for there is no iniquity with the 
Lord our God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts.” (‘History of the Judiciary 
of Massachusetts,"’ W. T. Davis, p. 156.) 
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Worcester, Aug. 12, 1831. 
CureF JusTICE SHAW: 

On the 22d day of September (old style) 1731 the first term 
of the Superior Court of Judicature was held in the County of 
Worcester incorporated by the Provincial Act of April of that 
year. One Hundred Years will have passed on the fourth day 
of October next, the time appointed by law for the sitting of 
the Superior Judicial Court. The Worcester Historical 
Society desirous of commemorating an event so interesting, 
have invited the Hon. John Davis to deliver a public address 
on that day, and have prepared other appropriate exercises. 
They respectfully ask the honor and pleasure of your partici- 
pation with the other justices of the Supreme Judicial Court 
in the service of the occasion. 

Should it be found entirely agreeable to the Court, they 
respectfully ask that the session of that tribunal may be ad- 
journed over the fourth. 

By order of the Society. 

WILLIAM LINCOLN, 
Secretary. 


The anniversary exercises were in the South Meeting 
House. They opened with music followed by a 
prayer by the Reverend Aaron Bancroft, then selec- 
tions from the Scriptures were read. The Pilgrim 
Hymn by Mrs. Hemans was sung and this was 
followed by an address delivered by the Honorable 
John Davis who was President of the Society and 
member of Congress for the Worcester County South 
Congressional District. 

If anyone here is disposed to regard this report as 
too long, we would remind him that Mr. Davis began 
his address at one quarter past one and concluded at 
thirty-three minutes past three. Owing to the ill 
health of the speaker, it was not all delivered. The 
services closed with a prayer by Reverend George 
Allen of Shrewsbury. 

The procession then returned to the Sun Tavern of 
Mr. James Estabrook, on the easterly side of Main 
Street, for dinner. Among the guests from Boston 
was Samuel 8. Houghton, Esq., who has been im- 
mortalized by the author of the Sketch Book under 
the name of Ichabod Crane—the School Master, 
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Washington Irving, having seen Mr. Houghton while 
a young man in the employment of school-keeping on 
the North River in New York. 

Governor Levi Lincoln was President of the Day. 
The dinner seemed adequate even for this hungry 
company, mentally and physically exhausted as it 
must have been. Soup, Roast Beef, Roast Pork, 
Boiled Mutton, Roast Turkeys and Ducks and 
Geese, Boiled Turkeys, Fowls accompanied with 
oysters, Pies of many sorts, and, as Mr. Baldwin 
wrote, ‘‘last tho’ not least,’’ an abundance of tolerable 
wine, a bottle of which was to be deposited with his 
report.”’ ‘‘This wine,” Mr. Baldwin said, ‘‘was 
‘Old Madeira,’ the same with that drank on Tuesday.” 
This is the bottle of wine now on deposit in a closely 
guarded vault of this Society. It would have been 
produced here to-day had not the Council been 
solicitous that no riotous conduct should mar the 
decorum of this meeting. Nine years remain before 
this sacred vessel can be uncorked. If there is no 
change in existing legislation, the occasion will excite 
the gravest apprehensions. 

The intellectual part of the feast was also rich and 
varied. There were thirteen regular toasts, then one 
proposed by Governor Lincoln, followed by twenty 
toasts, more or less, volunteered by others. One in 
verse was to modern female fashions: 

Should foreign foes attempt invasion 
We'll need but show our fair ones dear, 


And were there present half creation, 
Creation’s half would run with fear. 


William Lincoln, Esq., Secretary of the Worcester 
County Historical Society and of the American 
Antiquarian Society, wrote a song for the occasion in 
praise of ‘‘Cold Water,”’ which was delivered with 
great effect by Capt. Emory Perry. Even at that 
remote day, the exclusive use of water as a beverage was 
being regarded with some favor by intelligent people. 
Indeed the organized temperance movement began 


L 
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about this time, although the earliest formed Temper- 
ance Club is said to have been at Skibbereen in Ireland 
in 1818. Mr. Baldwin says that Mr. Lincoln declined 
to give him a copy of the poem, but I find pasted into 
the record of the meeting a printed copy of a poem 
which may be by Mr. Lincoln, entitled: ‘‘A very 
Temperate song about Cold Water.” 

There are seven verses of which the following is the 


sixth: 


The old Bachelor, cross grained and crabbed may twine 
The wreath of the muses around the gay wine, 

But no father among you would give him a daughter 
Unless he confined his potations to water. 


The exercises of the day ended with a ‘“‘splendid 
party made in the evening by the lady of His Excel- 
lency Governor Lincoln.”’ 

Our chronicler goes on to say: 


The time was spent by such as had a taste that way, in 
dancing cotilions, and very few, old or young, who had an 
opportunity, failed of improving it. The oldest one that I 
saw dancing was the Hon. Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of 
the Commonwealth, who is now very near eighty years old. 
The supper prepared for the company was very grand indeed, 
and worthy of the accomplished and intelligent lady who gave it. 
It was the happy conclusion of a very happy day to all who had 
a part in it. The Ladies were all very pretty and many of 
them very handsome. And most of them, old as well as 
young, joined in the dance. It was indeed a singularly odd 
spectacle to see all the grave and learned judges of our highest 
judicial tribunal ‘‘tripping on the light fantastic toe.’”’ The 
Chief Justice weighs at least two hundred and fifty pounds. 
It is customary for these “‘reverend seniors” to join occasionally 
in such diversions and Mr. Solicitor Davis never omits any 
opportunity of the kind. Even the Chief Magistrate himself 
mingled in the mazes of the dance, and acquits himself as 
happily in the business as in the management of the more 
weighty concerns of government. 


There is appended to this report, which is in Mr. 
Baldwin’s handwriting, the history of the Company of 
Cadets from Boston who honored the occasion with 
their presence, an autograph letter from Chief Justice 
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Shaw giving some account of himself and of his 
ancestry and a copy of the Prayer delivered by Dr. 
Bancroft at the Meeting House. 

We venture to suggest the propriety of printing this 
account of the Centennial Anniversary of 1831, in the 
Proceedings of the October meeting of 1931. 

Judge Ira M. Barton presenting the report of the 
Council in April, 1855, begins as follows: 

The munificient founder of this Society in one of his 
earliest communications made to it in 1813, congratulated the 
members upon the safe location of their Library and Museum 
“forty miles distant from the nearest branch of the sea, in the 
town of Worcester, Mass., on the great road from all the 
Southern and Western states to Boston, the capital of New 
England.” ‘This location of our institution in the country, 
upon so extensive a thoroughfare was, no doubt, a wise arrange- 
ment. May it not be regarded less so, since the quiet town of 
Worcester has become a city of twenty-five thousand souls 
and since its ‘‘great road” has given place to a star of railways 
radiating in every direction from its centre. 


The solicitude of our fellow members of an earlier 
day, now, after the passage of nearly seventy years, 
seems to have been without foundation, and great 
material changes have followed in quick succession 
without menace to our cherished institution. This 
may well encourage us to believe that it will continue 
to flourish, in its present secluded location, and will be 
safe in the hands of future generations who may, 
perhaps, turn to our records with the same respectful 
interest with which we to-day have examined some of 
the transactions of the past. 


CHARLES G. WASHBURN, 
For the Council. 


; 
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OBITUARIES 


LEWIS WINTERS GUNCKEL 


Lewis Winters Gunckel, of Dayton, Ohio, who died 
July 16, 1916, was born June 2, 1869, the son of 
Hon. Lewis B. Gunckel, a leading attorney-at-law in 
Southern Ohio, and Katherine Winters. He was 
graduated with the degree of Ph.B. from Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale in 1891. He then studied 
law in his father’s office, but soon resigned to purchase 
an interest in the Seybold Machine Company, of 
Dayton, of which he was treasurer for five years. He 
then retired from business to follow pursuits which had 
engaged his attention for many years previous. 

Always interested in the study of American anti- 
quities and the ethnology of the prehistoric races, he 
joined an expedition in 1892, under the leadership of 
Warren K. Moorehead, to explore the cliff dwellings of 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. The next 
few years he spent in travel to Europe, Mexico and 
Egypt, to study in his favorite subjects, and in writing 
communications to various learned journals. He be- 
longed to several archaeological societies and enjoyed a 
correspondence with many scholars. On November 
7, 1895, he married Ella Harries Lowe, niece of Gen. 
Gates P. Thurston, author of the ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Tennessee.”’ He was stricken with illness compara- 
tively early in life and spent his last few years in 
seclusion, unable to enjoy the work which he had 
planned to undertake. Mr. Gunckel was elected a 
member of the American Antiquarian Society in April 


1898. 
C. 8. B. 
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LINCOLN NEWTON KINNICUTT 


Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt, son of Francis Harrison 
and Elizabeth Waldo (Parker) Kinnicutt, was born in 
Worcester, March 14, 1849, and died here, December 
13, 1921. Educated in the public schools of his native 
city and in Europe, at the age of seventeen he entered 
the hardware store of his father and, on coming of age, 
became a member of the firm. Although a profitable 
and successful business, it did not appeal to him, and 
in a few years he sought a more congenial pursuit. 
In 1877 he entered the office of George T. Rice, 
banker, where he served a seven years’ apprenticeship 
which stood him in good stead in later years. In 1884, 
he formed a partnership with Alexander DeWitt and 
under the name of Kinnicutt and DeWitt the new firm 
rose rapidly in favor and for many years conducted 
the largest banking and brokerage business in the 
county. 

Mr. Kinnicutt was a director in a number of the 
banking institutions of Worcester,was for sev-:ai years 
treasurer of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
and treasurer of the Worcester Art Museum from its 
incorporation until his death. The financial prosperity 
of this important institution was largely due to the 
wisdom which Mr. Kinnicutt exercised in the manage- 
ment of its extensive interests. He was connected 
with and actively interested in a number of the benev- 
olent and charitable organizations of Worcester in each 
of which his influence was strongly felt. He was a 
member of many clubs in Boston and Worcester and 
was largely responsible for the establishment of the 
Bohemian Club in this city, for the selection of its 
name and for the success of its annual ‘‘ Christmas 
Revels. ”’ 

Somewhat reserved in manner, Mr. Kinnicutt often 
gave the impression on the street of ignoring those 
whom he met, but this was due to preoccupation, not 
intent, and was never the case with children of whom 
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he was passionately fond, and who often lay in wait 
for him to secure the small gift which his pocket always 
contained. This fact reveals his true character, a 
lover of the young and helpless—both human and 
animal—and the book in which he gathered verses in 
praise of the animal he loved best— ‘‘Terry’’—was 
entitled: ‘‘To my Dog and to your Dog.” His 
true life was led on his beloved farm ‘‘ Woonasako”’ 
on the slopes of Asnebumskit, and on the border of 
that river of long ago which filled the valley now 
occupied by the city of Worcester. Here he lived and 
moved and had his being. He was no gentleman 
farmer, but a lover of nature. He covered the hills 
with white pine shoots; he knew where to find not 
merely the earliest but the most perfect wild flowers, 
and he loved to watch, in the Sanctuary which he 
established, the coming and going of the wild birds 
which knew by instinct that in that tract was safety. 
It was but a step from this love of nature to a study 
of the legends of bird and flower and tree and finally 
of that child of nature, the Indian, who haunted these 
regions in the years gone by. 

This interest led to careful study and resulted in his 
writings on ‘‘Indian Place Names in Worcester 
County” “Indian Place Names in Plymouth County,” 
and “The Pilgrims of Plymouth and the Indians,” 
the last read before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, April 19, 1920. His knowledge of nature was 
of great value in this study and his conservatism gave 
to his writings a distinct reputation and the stamp of 
authority. The work which he left unfinished was 
undertaken because he became convinced during these 
investigations that Sir Ferdinando Gorges played a 
more important part in the colonization of New Eng- 
land than he has been given credit for and had really 
instituted measures for bringing the Pilgrims of the 
Mayflower into his territory of Massachusetts. His 
arguments were sound and his array of facts convine- 
ing and the fact that he did not live to com- 
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plete this study is a distinct loss to our colonial 
history. 

Mr. Kinnicutt was elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society in October 1906, and from 
that time until his death was an almost constant at- 
tendant at its meetings. Being especially interested 
in various phases of early New England history, he was 
a frequent visitor to the Library, and also a contributor 
of material to enrich its stores. The only paper which 
he read before the Society was ‘Historical Notes 
Relating to the Second Settlement of Worcester,”’ 
delivered in October 1916. His most valuable gift 
to the Library was the original document, dated 
December 14, 1685, containing the petition to the 
General Court signed by the greater number, of in- 
habitants settled at Worcester. This document, which 
Mr. Kinnicutt procured in New York, was one of the 
most interesting known relating to the early history of 
Worcester, as it contained the autograph signatures of 
the founders and gave authentic proof of actual settle- 
ment at this early date. This document was printed 
as part of Mr. Kinnicutt’s paper read before the 
Society. 

Mr. Kinnicutt was married, October 10, 1878, to 
Edith Perley, daughter of Judge Perley, of Concord, 
N. H. He was survived by his widow and one son, 


Dr. Roger Kinnicutt. 
C. L. N. 


CALVIN STEBBINS 


Calvin Stebbins, who died at Framingham, Mass., 
December 30, 1921, was born in South Wilbraham, 
now Hampden, April 22, 1837, the son of Calvin and 
Sarah Langdon Stebbins. He attended Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy and was graduated from Amherst 
College in 1862. This he followed with a three years’ 
course at the Harvard Divinity School, but left in 
April 1865 to become an evangelist at the South Con- 
gregational Church in Boston, of which Edward 
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Everett Hale was the minister. He soon went to 
Charleston, S. C., where during the early months of 
the reconstruction period he was in charge of the 
Unitarian Church in that city. He then returned to 
New England and held pastorates in various towns, 
finally coming to Worcester in 1886 to become minister 
of the Church of the Unity. Here he served until 
1898, impressing his congregation by the power and 
vigor of his sermons. He went to Framingham in 
1900 to become pastor of the First Parish Church, 
where he remained until his retirement in 1917. 

He was one of the last of that generation of great 
preachers who flourished during the latter half of the 
19th century, a man of the type of James Freeman 
Clarke, Henry W. Bellows and Edward Everett Hale. 
He was especially interested in the study of history and 
contributed to the Proceedings of this Society in 1894 
a paper on ‘‘Edmund Burke, his services as agent of 
the province of New York,’ and in 1905 a paper on 
“Development of democratic ideas in the Puritan 
army in 1647.” He wrote an exhaustive biography of 
Henry Hill Goodell in 1911 and also published dis- 
courses on John Marshall and George Frisbie Hoar, and 
a History of the First Parish Church at Framingham. 
He was elected a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1891 and was a frequent visitor to 
the Society’s library. He received an honorary degree 
of D.D. from Amherst in 1917. He married, August 
8, 1866, Lucinda Maria Beebe, daughter of Marcus 
Beebe. His only immediate surviving relative is his 
nephew, Rev. Roderick Stebbins, of Milton. 

C. B. 


WILLISTON WALKER 


Williston Walker was born at Portland, Maine, 
July 1, 1860, and died in New Haven, March 9, 1922. 
He was the son of Rev. George Leon and Maria 
Williston Walker. He was graduated from Amherst 
College in the class of 1883, having among his class- 
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mates our first Vice-President Chief Justice Arthur 
P. Rugg. The three following years he studied at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and the next two 
years were spent in historical study at the University 
of Leipzig, where he received in 1888 the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. His first appointment on re- 
turning to this country was at Bryn Mawr College, 
from which he was called in 1892 to the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Since 1901 he was Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Yale University succeeding 
the late George P. Fisher. In 1919 he was chosen to 
fill the newly created office of Provost of Yale Uni- 
versity. For twenty-five years he was a Trustee of 
Amherst College and for twenty-two years was Secre- 
tary of the Board. 

Professor Walker received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from various institutions, among those which 
honored him were Amherst, Harvard, Yale and the 
University of Geneva,Switzerland. He was a member 
of many learned societies, including this Society, to 
which he was elected in April, 1901. Among his many 
published volumes were ‘‘ Royal Power Under Philip 
Augustus,’’ 1888; ‘‘History of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States,’’ 1894; ‘‘The Refor- 
mation,’’ 1900; ‘‘Ten New England Leaders,’’ 1901; 
“John Calvin,”’ 1906; and ‘‘ History of the Christian 
Church,’ 1918. 

Professor Walker was married on June 1, 1886 to 
Alice Mather, daughter of Professor Richard H. 
Mather, who survived him, with two daughters. 


; M. R. R. 
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THE COMMERCE OF BOSTON ON THE 
EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


HE importance of maritime commerce in the 

history of Boston and of New England can hardly 
be overestimated. Until the industrial revolution of 
the 19th century, Boston lived and thrived by making 
good use of her access to the sea. The attempt of 
Parliament, in 1774, to exclude Boston altogether from 
the element that made her great, was a punishment 
comparable to the destruction of Carthage. Had 
Boston, indeed, been given the choice, she would 
doubtless have preferred the deliberate destruction of 
her buildings, to the prohibition to use salt water, that 
was actually inflicted upon her, and from which the 
army of Washington delivered her. 

Although most historians recognize the importance 
of Boston’s pre-revolutionary commerce, no one has 
attempted a systematic description of that commerce. 
It so happens that we have the statistics and materials 
for such a description. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society possesses several tables of statistics for the 
commerce of all the English continental colonies in the 
years 1768-73, compiled by the Royal Commissioners 
of the Customs, whose headquarters were at Boston.’ 
Professor Edward Channing is the only historian who 
so far has made use of these statistics;? and space pre- 
vented him from making the detailed analysis for a 
single port, which we propose to do here. In addition, 


1Most if not all of them were compiled by Thomas Irving, one of the customs officials. 


"United States,"’ III, 85-90, 108-17, 128, 154. 
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Professor Channing obtained from the Public Record 
Office, London, some valuable Treasury Board statis- 
tics of colonial trade, which he has kindly placed at my 
disposal. 

The original books of record of the royal customs 
officials, from which these statistical tables were 
compiled, disappeared from view at the time of the 
Revolution. Last year, however, I discovered two of 
them in the basement of the Plymouth custom house. 
The one was a list of entries at Boston from all other 
ports in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and from 
Nova Scotia, for the year 1773; and the other contains 
a list of clearances from Boston to Great Britain during 
the first six months of 1773. In addition, I have 
compiled a list of entries and clearances from the 
Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News Letter for 1773. 

These records do not enable us to reconstruct 
Boston’s commerce for any one year. ‘The statistics 
of non-continental imports and exports are for the 
years 1771 and 1772; the above record books are for 
1773. But the three years have this in common: 
they were years of normal commerce unaffected by 
riots, boycotts, or embargoes. 

The earlier non-importation agreement had broken 
down in 1770, when Parliament repealed the Towns- 
hend duties on British manufactures;! and the next 
disturbance was the Boston tea-party of December, 
1773. During these three peaceful years the Com- 
missioners of the Customs were quietly enforcing the 
Acts of Trade, and collecting the customs duties with 
such efficiency as to enable them to make smuggling 
unprofitable, pay the salaries of the Royal officials in 
Massachusetts-Bay, and to leave a substantial balance 
for His Majesty’s treasury. The influence of all this 
on bringing about the Revolution, has already been 
pointed out by Professor Channing. 


1See above, and A. M. Schlesinger, ‘Colonial Merchants and Am. Revolution,’’ 
chap. V; C. M. Andrews, in *‘ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XIX," 246, ff. 
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I. Toran MOvEMENT OF VESSELS. 


The following extracts from a table of annual 
average clearances, give us a broad view of the total 
movement of sea-borne commerce. No date is at- 
tached to the table (which covers every continental 
port); but it is found among the other papers of the 
Customs Commissioners, and undoubtedly represents 
the period of their incumbency, 1768-73, if not the 
latter part of it. 


An ACCOUNT OF THE NUMBER OF VESSELS ON AN AVERAGE 
ENTERED INWARDS AND CLEARED OUTWARDS ANNUALLY AT 
THE SEVERAL Ports IN AMERICA 


Extra-Continental Continental! 
Topsail Sloops and Topsail Sloops and 
vessels? schooners vessels schooners 
Ports in out in out in out in out 
New Hampshire 76 107 90 102 11 12 113 114 
Falmouth* 32 39 41 67 4 3 45 41 
Salem and Marblehead 54 51125 144 3 9 119 125 
Boston 146 129 136 90 27 46 530 542 
New York 150 146 161 160 25 36 294 301 
Philadelphia 303 310 70 97 33 37 253 257 
Charleston 165 182 105 113 34 23 155 140 


I must remind the reader that Boston’s commerce, 
as that of all the British continental colonies, was 
under certain restraints imposed by the Acts of Trade 
and Navigation. Hence all commerce outside these 
legal channels was illicit, and does not appear in the 
statistics that form the basis of this study. But it 
seems to be the consensus of opinion, both of con- 
temporaries and historians, that by 1771 the combined 
efforts of the Royal Customs service, the Royal Navy 
and revenue cutters, had pretty well stamped out 
smuggling at Boston, although much of it continued 
at ports south of Cape Cod.‘ 


1It will be understood that the term continental, as used in these tables and in this 
article, refers to the continent of North America. 

3i. e., ships, barques, brigs, brigantines, and snows. 

tPortland, Maine. 


‘See the statistics of duties collected at the end of this article. 
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To summarize the legal restraints under which 
Boston’s commerce labored during the years 1771-73 

1. All vessels trading in or with the colonies must 
be built in Great Britain, Ireland, Channel Islands, or 
British colonies, and owned by British subjects. 

2. Imports. All goods of European or oriental 
origin must be imported from Great Britain, except 
Mediterranean salt, Madeira or Azores wines, and 
Irish horses, victuals, linen and servants, which may 
be imported directly from the country of origin. 

3. Exports. 

a. Enumerated colonial products may be exported 
only to Great Britain, British colonies, and West 
Africa. The enumerated products likely to affect 
Boston’s trade were tobacco, cotton, indigo, dyewoods, 
molasses, sugar, rice,’ coffee, pimento, furs, hides and 
skins, naval stores, masts and spars, pot and pear! ash, 
whale fins, iron. 

b. Non-enumerated (all other) colonial products 
may be exported only to Great Britain, British 
colonies, Ireland, Europe south of Cape Finisterre, 
West Africa, and the West Indies. 

ce. Wool yarns, woolens, hats and felts may not be 
exported at all, even coastwise. 

I omit the regulations as to duties, bonds, cockets, 
etc. 

Stated in another way, parliamentary legislation 
forbade the colonists direct trade with the orient, or 
with Northern Europe outside Great Britain; and 
permitted only a limited trade with Southern Europe 
and Ireland. But practically free trade was per- 
mitted with the west coast of Africa and the West 
Indies, British and foreign, subject only to certain 
customs duties and regulations; and there were no 
restraints on the coasting trade between the colonies 


1The clearest statement of these that I have seen is in “Instructions by the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Customs in America to [John Mascarene Esq.] who is ap- 
pointed [Comptroller] of the Customs at the Port of [Salem & Marblehead] in America.” 
(1769, pp. 40. (Words in brackets inserted in Ms.). Copy in Mass. Historical Society. 


Rice and sugar may be exported to Europe south of Cape Finisterre. 
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from Labrador to Florida, other than a few export 
duties, and that mentioned in (c) above. 

The English colonists were forbidden to trade with 
Spanish or Portugese America by the laws of those 
countries. 

2. Tue Drrect TRADE BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


A. Vessels and Exports 

We have an itemized list of imports and exports for 
1771! at all the continental ports; a similar list of 
imports for 1772?; and for Boston alone, a list of 
clearances, with interesting particulars as to the 
vessels and cargoes, for the first six months of 1773. 
Additional data as to records and inward ladings, at a 
somewhat abnormal period, may be obtained from 
the pamphlets printed in Boston by John Mein in 
1769 and 1770.‘ 

From these sources, and from the entries and clear- 
ances in the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News 
Letter for 1773, we gather that Boston had forty 
clearances to, and sixty-six entries from British ports 
for that year.5 London was the favorite terminal or 

“An account of the imports & exports to be from the several ports in America from 
January 1771 to January 1772"’ Ms. in Massachusetts Historical Society. This contains 
no imports from Great Britain. 

‘Imports from Gt. Britain & Ireland from 5th Jany. 1772 to 5th January 1773." 
Ms. in M. H. S. 

* A List of all Ships & Vessels that have cleared outward from the port of Boston to 
Great Britain and Ireland”’ in one of the Ms. books at the Plymouth Custom house. 

«“A State of the Importations from Great Britain into the port of Boston.” Jan. 
1769 to Aug. 17th 1769 (Boston 1769); and ‘‘A State of Imporations from Great Britain 


into the Port of Boston. From the beginning of January 1770.” (Boston, 1770). 


‘Distributed as follows: 
Entries from Clearances to 


London 32 25 
Greenock 7 8 
Falmouth 10 0 
Liverpool 7 1 
Newcastle 3 1 
Bristol 3 0 
Jersey 2 1 
Hull 0 2 
Sunderland 0 
Poole 1 
Southampton 0 1 

66 40 
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starting point, with Greenock (the port of Glasgow) 
second, and Liverpool, fourth. The discrepancy be- 
tween entries and clearances is explained by the fact 
that many vessels made the voyage from England to 
Boston as the last leg of a triangular voyage.' 

The ‘‘constant traders’ or packets that plied 
regularly between Boston and British ports were as 
familiar to Bostonians of that day as Long Wharf or the 
Town House, and their masters as well known as Sam 
Adams or James Bowdoin. These vessels were very 
small, even for that period; none over 180 tons, and 
mostly under, which would make them about sixty to 
eighty feet long on deck.2, Most of them carry a crew 
of ten officers and men. Here is the ship Thomas, 
Captain John Callahan, built at Boston in 1764 and 
owned by the Greenes and Daniel Hubbard; next 
year the same captain will have Governor Hutchinson 
as passenger. Here is the ship Lydia, 120 tons, John 
Hancock’s well known packet. Her former master 
James Scott has been promoted to the larger Hayley 
(150 tons, built at Boston in 1771); earnest of a later 
promotion, by his owner’s wife!* Here is the ship Bos- 
ton Packet 120 tons, Nathaniel B. Lyde, master, built at 
Pownalborough in 1772 to replace an earlier vessel of 
the same name, and belonging to William Dennie, a 
Boston merchant. Here is the ship Jndusiry, 100 
tons, Captain Parsivell, built at Barnstable in 1773 
for Samuel Allyne Otis, brother of the eminent patriot. 
Mr. Otis, we are told elsewhere,‘ was accustomed to 
pick up most of his outward cargoes at Plymouth:— 


iThe ten entries from Falmoutk, for instance, are probably vessels bringing Mediter- 
ranean products, which merely stopped at the nearest British port to comply with the law. 
See below. 

?The dimensions of a 110-ton brigantine in 1768 are 52 feet keel, 20 feet beam, 934 feet 
hold, and 4 feet between decks (Collections Mass. Hist. Soc. LXIX, 219) Lloyds register 
for 1776 contains several New England-built vessels over 300 tons. Vessels as large as 
400 tons had been built in Boston in the 17th century (Morison, “ Maritime History,"’ 14), 
and one of 700 tons was built at New London in 1725 (Caulkins, “New London,” 242). 
Some of the British East Indiamen of that period were over a thousand ton burthen. 


Captain Scott married John Hancock's widow Dorothy (Quincy). 
‘James Thacher, “ History of Plymouth’’ (1832) 340. 
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cod liver oil from the local fishermen, lumber and 
potash from the wooded back-country of the Old 
Colony. Most interesting of all is the ship Dart- 
mouth, 180 tons, Captain James Hall; built at Dart- 
mouth (New Bedford) in 1772; owned in part by three 
Rotches of that place, in part by Samuel Enderby and 
Isaac Buxton of London. The Dartmouth clears for 
London on January 4, 1773, and again on June 26;! on 
her return from this voyage a famous tea-party will be 
held on her decks. 

The ship John, 140 tons, which like the Dartmouth 
makes one round voyage and begins a second within 
six months, belongs to James Duguid of Boston, 
John Duguid of Glasgow -and three other Scots of 
Greenock. She was built at Falmouth (Portland, 
Maine) in 1772. The three other vessels in this list 
which cleared for Greenock, are also New England 
built and Scots owned*. Nor are all the English 
packets owned and built on this side. The ship 
London, 140 tons, Robert Calef, master, was built on 
the Thames in 1770, and is owned by Nathaniel 
Wheatley of Boston and two Londoners; and the brig 
Liverpool Packet, 110 tons, built at Sheepscot in 1770, 
is owned by Liverpool parties. One vessel, the ship 
Mary Ann, 110 tons, built at Amesbury in 1762, is 
owned by its master, Ebenezer Symmes. 

This list of clearances affords little detail as to car- 
goes; enough, however, to see that Boston’s exports to 
Great Britain were few and cheap compared with her 
imports thence. The greater part of them are 
products of the forest; Glasgow, however, takes flax- 
seed and Indian meal; and to London goes six tons of 
pig iron marked Hope, manufactured by Nicholas , 
Brown & Co., at Providence, Rhode Island. 

The detailed list of exports from all continental 


1Apparently it took about six months for one of these packets ships to make a voyage. 
The John clears for Greenock on January 4 and June 19. 

*Brig Chance, 70 tons and brig Christy, 110 tons, both built at Newbury, and brig 
Minerva, 100 tons, built at Boston in 1766. 
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colonial ports to Great Britain, in 1771, gives us more 
information, and a better perspective. 

Taking the forest products first; Boston exports 409 
tons! pearl ash, and twice as much potash; this exceeds 
the figures for New York and Philadelphia’. Under 
naval stores there are about 10,000 barrels of common 
tar, 800 of turpentine, and 80 masts, yard and bow- 
sprits’. 

For lumber, Boston is the third port of export to 
Great Britain of oak plank and barrel staves after 
New York and Philadelphia, second for pine plank, 
after Piscataqua (Portsmouth, N. H.). Boston is 
completely overshadowed in the timber trade by 
Falmouth (Portland, Maine), which sends 1200 tons 
of oak and 3250 tons of pine to Great Britain; and 
in the export of oars and handspikes both by Fal- 
mouth and Piscataqua‘. Boston and Falmouth to- 
gether export some 17,000 treenails, Falmouth sending 
the larger part. 

Statistics for exports of furs and skins to Great 
Britain are given in these tables only for the port of 
Quebec. But we find moose and deer skins are 
mentioned among the cargoes of the vessels clearing 
from Boston for Great Britain in 1773; and Thomas 
Handasyd Peck conducted a flourishing fur export 
trade in Boston at this period.°® 

One export trade to Great Britain in which Boston 
was supreme before the Revolution, was that in whaling 


1The statistics of imports and exports, in this article, are given in round numbers only, 
and I do not guarantee their accuracy. Students who desire perfect exactness may 
examine the original totals at the Massachusetts Historical Society, or have photostat 
copies made for a reasonable sum. Professor Channing has tabulated the 1771 exports 
from Philadelphia, and from all continental ports, in his ‘‘ United States,’’ III, 116-117. 

*No figures are given for Falmouth, Piscataqua, or the Carolinas, all of which must have 
had a large export trade in pot and pear! ash at this time. 

*Portland, Maine exported 1,285 masts, 281 yards, and 288 bowsprits; New York 400 
of all three. None from anywhere else save 94 masts from Brunswick, N. C. There is 
also a separate column for spars under lumber. Boston here has 557, Falmouth 27, 
Piscataqua 114, and extra New England ports none. 

‘Piscataqua exports over 115,000 feet of oars; Falmouth over 194,000, and Boston, 
19,500. 

‘Julian Sturgis, ‘From Letters and Papers of Russell Sturgis’? (Oxford, privately 
printed,) Chapter IT. 
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products. Of whale fins, 30,500 pounds, about 
three-quarters of the total from all the colonies, left 
Boston. Of oil, 2150 tons, about half the total; 
most of the other half being from Newfoundland. 
Of spermaceti candles, 4200 pounds, the sole entry in 
that column. There was no royal custom house at 
Nantucket; hence all the products of that island 
metropolis had to be exported from some continental 
port, and Boston evidently handled the lion’s share. 

Boston’s exports of dried fish to Great Britain are 
inconsiderable—a mere two thousand ‘‘kentle,”’ (as 
they still call that ancient measure at Gloucester), 
compared with over 11,000 quintal from Newfound- 
land; which emphasizes New England’s assertion that 
without the West India trade, her fisheries were un- 
done. 

Some 5900 bushels of flaxseed leave Boston for 
Great Britain; a little over one-third of the total to 
England and Scotland. But New York exported 
105,500 bushels and Philadelphia 42,000 bushels of 
flaxseed to Ireland. Apparently neither Boston nor 
Salem had any direct commerce with Ireland at this 
period. The table of the North American-Irish trade! 
for 1771 omits Massachusetts. In the shipping news 
in the Massachusetts Gazette for 1773 there are no 
clearances from Boston to Ireland, and but one entry 
thence, and that vessel merely touched at Cork on the 
way from London. 

A curious item in the list of exports from Boston to 
Great Britain is 900 pounds of hops, the only entry 
in that column. In the coastwise figures for 1769, 
8350 pounds of hops leave Boston for other parts of 
the continent. Evidently hops were more extensively 
cultivated in Massachusetts at this period than has 
generally been known. 

From these statistics, it is evident that Boston had 
no transit trade between the West Indies and Great 


1An account of the Imports & Exports” (Ms. cited above), p. 10. 
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Britain, although an act of 1766' remitted Colonial 
customs duties on foreign West Indian sugar, indigo 
and coffee, if re-exported to Great Britain with- 
in twelve months. The Boston merchants in 1769 
complain that formerly they had enjoyed a consid- 
erable trade in re-exporting British West India 
sugar to England; but that under the same act, F 
all sugar imported into England from the conti- 
nental colonies is deemed foreign, and pays duties 
accordingly.’ 


B. Imports 


Of imports from Great Britain and Ireland we have 
a carefully itemized list*, for all colonial ports, for the 
year 1772, divided into goods of British and those of 
foreign origin, which could be legally imported into 
the colonies only through Great Britain. 

From these tables it appears that Boston, in 1772, 
was the continental emporium for foreign drugs; a 
position that it held well into the 19th century. Ina 
long list, including such favorites of the 18th century 
pharmacopoeia as scammony, gamboge, dragon’s 
blood, quicksilver, jalap, aloes, cassia and senna, 
Boston leads all other ports, and in several instances 
is the only place in America importing the article in 
question. 

Boston is the principal importing point for sailcloth 
and cordage. Here are entered 241 tons of cordage 
(Newfoundland with 238 tons is second); and over 
100,000 yards of sailcloth ; New York with 75,000 yards 
is second. These are British products. Boston also 
imports 92 pieces and 1526 ells of foreign (undoubtedly 


16 George III, c. ss. 52, 15, 16. 

** Observations on several Acts of Parliament,’’ Boston, 1769, p. 7. 

*“Imports from Gt. Britain & Irelend from 5th Jany. 1772 to 5th January 1773," 
Ms., M. H. 8S. The imports from Ireland are separate from those from Great Britain, 
and the goods of British origin separate from those of foreign origin. 

‘Salem imports 38,736 yards of sailcloth. The imports of cordage and sail-cloth at 
Piscataqua (Portsmouth, N. H.) 29 tons and 6,795 yards, are surprisingly small for as 
important a center of shipbuilding; suggesting that Boston was the distributing center 
for such goods. 
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Russian) sailcloth, and is the only port in that column. 
It is also the only place importing British ship 
chandlery. 

Textiles naturally loom large in the import statistics. 
Boston is a poor second for printed cottons (5500 
yards), to the James River (72,000 yards); and its 
imports of printed calicoes and foreign cottons and 
calicoes are practically nil, although all the other 
colonies, including Quebec, figure largely in these 
columns. Nor is Boston particularly prominent in 
the silk or the linen trade. But in the English woolens 
trade it is among the leaders, being the first for im- 
ports of baizes, shalloons, serges, kersies, and well up 
in the list for numerous other varieties of woolen 
cloth'. Boston is also first in woolen hosiery, 4411 
dozen pairs. Philadelphia’s low figures for woolen 
hose, 565 dozen, indicate that the Germantown 
stocking industry was underselling, locally, the im- 
ported goods. 

In hardware and cutlery, no figures are given for 
Boston, and very few for other ports. Undoubtedly 
there is some error here, for surely more than 13 
baskets of British cutlery,—the total noted—were 
imported into the colonies for one year. Boston, to be 
sure, has a flourishing local handicraft of cutlers and 
braziers. It is the only place in the list importing 
block tin, but second to the Upper James River in 
brass. 

Most of the American customs districts report 
considerable imports of British tanned leather; 3829 
lb. for Boston, and over 63,000 for Newfoundland, 
where it was doubtless in great demand for fishermen’s 
clothing. Boston imports 3384 fishing lines, but no 
fishing hooks, which were at that time made locally. 

Although Boston was a considerable export point 


1There are some very curious statistics in the woolen schedule. Patuxent (Maryland) 
for instance, imports 94,000 pieces of frize as compared with Boston’s 22,000 and New 
York’s 18,000. Quebec imports 39,750 yards of flannels, as compared with Patuxent’s 
24,000, New York’s 14,000, and Boston's 3,000 yards. 


mM 
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for flaxseed, it imports more linseed oil, 1880 gallons, 
than any other place save New York. 

The passing of Puritanism may be tested by the fact 
that Boston imported 6536 packs of playing cards in 
1772, more than any other districts save New York 
and Maryland. Boston’s 2500 gross tobacco pipes 
occupy the same relative position. We also note that 
Boston is first in those necessities for 18th century 
officials, ostrich plumes and gold lace; but has not 
much use for silver 'ace, which finds a greater sale 
in New York. Philadelphia takes little of either kind. 
We must also yield to New York for British snuff and 
looking glasses. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
Boston was the principal North American emporium 
for East India goods, Smyrna figs, and citrous fruits. 
It is interesting to note that in 1772 Boston was al- 
ready the chief colonial importing point for these 
commodities. Over two million oranges and lemons 
were landed in Boston that year, from Great Britain, 
as compared with barely 350,000 at the rest of the con- 
tinental seaports. Figs to the amount of 162 chests 
make up over three-quarters the total American im- 
portation; and in India goods Boston leads with almost 
7500 pieces, compared with 5200 at New York and 
4300 at Philadelphia. About half the pieces were 
Nankeens or China cottons, then in great demand for 
gentlemen’s small-clothes. Boston is also the chief 
importer of olives and raisins. 

Although Professor Channing has already brought it 
out’, many persons will still be surprised to hear that 
Boston was the principal emporium, in 1773, for 
regularly imported, duty-paid tea! Out of a total of 
783,165 pounds paying the threepenny duty in the 
continental colonies between December 1, 1770, and 
January 5, 1774, Boston was responsible for 492,886 
pounds. Another proof of the efficiency of the Com- 


'Table summarized in his “‘ United States,"’ III, 128. 
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missioners of the Customs, and of the timeliness of the 
famous tea-party in December 1773. 

Pre-revolutionary Boston obtained its most popular 
beverage, rum, largely from its own distilleries; but 
the “quality’’ drank wine imported either from the 
Western Islands direct, or from Spain and Portugal 
through England. In 1772, Boston is the only place 
on the continent! importing port wine, and to the 
comfortable total of 37,000 gallons. Of British strong 
beer, 83 tons are imported at Boston, a good second to 
New York. 

In this list of imports from Great Britain for 1772, no 
mention is made of Spanish wine. However, in 
another record, we find the Marblehead-Boston packets 
in 1773 carrying Spanish or Malaga wine that John 
Hooper of Marblehead imported in the Betsey and the 
Lynn from Falmouth, England. 

Wines imported from Great Britain (except French 
wines) paid ten shillings duty per ton of 252 gallons, 
whilst Madeira and Fayal wine imported directly was 
taxed seven pounds sterling per ton. Although the 
English duty on foreign wine would have made up part 
of the difference, there was enough discrimination to 
encourage the indirect route, which gave British 
merchants the profits of transhipment. 


3. THe MEDITERRANEAN, AZORES 
AND MADEIRA TRADE 


This brings us to the direct trade of Boston with the 
Mediterranean and ‘‘ Wine Islands.”’ Before 1760, 
when the colonists were permitted to carry West 
India produce to this part of the globe, and return 
direct with fruit and wine, the Mediterranean trade 
had been one of the chief props of Boston’s prosperity. 
But now, as we have seen, exports to that region were 
limited strictly to non-enumerated goods; and imports, 
to salt and insular wine. Consequently, Boston’s 


1Except for 787 gallons at St. Augustine. Possibly the 11,500 gallons “foreign wine” 
imported at New York from England is port. 
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direct trade with the Mediterranean had shrunk to 
very puny proportions. Little but fish, lumber 
and rum could be exported thither; and even Island 
wine, the sole direct return allowed save salt, was 
subject to so heavy a duty—2£7 per ton of 252 
gallons—that it could not compete with wine imported 
via England, paying but ten shillings per ton.’ 

The Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter 
for 1773 notes but five clearances to this region,’ and 
thirteen entries from Lisbon, St. Ubes, Cadiz, Teneriffe, 
Fayal and Madeira. 

In the table of ‘‘ Exports to the Southern Parts of 
Europe and the Wine Islands” for 1771,' Boston 
exports 4350 lb. sperm candles out of a total of 7650 
lb. for the whole continent; but only two tons of oil. 
Boston sends but 11,500 quintals dried codfish, as 
compared with 119,000 from Salem and Marblehead, 
and 384,500 from Newfoundland. The two Bay ports 
send each about 13,500 gallons of rum. Salem and 
Marblehead send 268,000 feet of pine boards and 
planks; Boston, 45,000 feet; and New York, 47,000 
feet. 

The import statistics are even more significant of 
the havoc wrought in this commerce by the recent 
Acts of Trade. Some 22,000 bushels of salt (compared 
with 150,000 at Newfoundland), and a bare 93 tons of 
“Wine Islands” wine (New York took 210 and 
Charleston, 121 tons), make up the entire account. 
The two million oranges and lemons, and the large 
amounts of raisins, figs, drugs, and olives, which 
Boston would normally have imported direct, come 
through England. From England, too, comes Malaga 
wine, and 37,000 gallons (about 148 tons) of port wine, 


iThese restraints form one of the principal complaints of the Boston merchants in 
their ‘‘Observations on Several Acts of Parliament,” 1769. Their effect on the fisheries 
is particularly noted and evidently with justice, comparing the figures of Boston's 
exports with those of Newfoundland, below. 

‘Several others clear for Newfoundland, and proceed thence to the Mediterranean 
with fish. 

*In “ An Account of the Imports & Exports to and from the several ports in America,"’ 
Jan. 5, 1771 to Jan. 5, 1772. 
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which the colonists are not allowed to import directly 
from Portugal. 

Here we have concrete evidence that Parlimentary 
regulations were changing the drinking habits of the 
New England gentry. Port wine, a beverage little 
known in the colonies before 1760, is being imported 
to a fifty percent excess over Maderia. No wonder 
Sam Adams thought it high time to force the issue. 
Colonial liberty was in danger of being stupefied by 
port wine, as well as drenched in tea! 


4. Tue AFrrican TRADE 


Boston had eight clearances to Africa in 1773, and 
no arrivals thence; a clear indication that those vessels 
were engaged in the slave trade. The statistics for 
1769 and for 1771 mention no imports at Boston from 
Africain those years; in fact there were no imports from 
Africa in any of the colonies north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line in 1771; and in 1769 only 10 tons of cam- 
wood at Newfoundland, 6 negroes at Rhode Island, 
and 93 elephants’ tusks at New York.' The statistics 
of exports to Africa in 1771 give Boston a place sub- 
ordinate to Rhode Island, and mention no exports 
from any other New England port. Boston’s where- 
withal to purchase slaves includes 550 pounds sperma- 
ceti candles (Rhode Island, 3430 pounds) 58,700 
gallons rum (Rhode Island, 153,000 gals., New York, 
Philadelphia and Charleston, together 22,000 gals.); 
2400 pounds tobacco (Rhode Island 1509 pounds, New 
York and Charleston each 8,000, and Philadelphia 
2300 pounds); and 7500 feet of lumber (Rhode Island 
15,000; Philadelphia 13,000, Charleston 10,000 feet). 


!1Thomas Irving’s “‘ Account of the Goods & Produce imported into the several ports on 
the continent of North America . . 1769 . . .” (ms. M. H.S.) 5,155 negroes 
were imported into the Southern Colonies, according to this schedule, and only 2,761 in 


1771. 4 negroes were “exported coastways”’ from Rhode Island in 1769, but none from 
other Northern Colonies. 
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5. Tue West Inpia TRADE! 


As of old, Boston’s most extensive and valuable 
branch of commerce, was that with the British and 
foreign West Indies. In character it was the same as 
in the beginning—exports of dried fish, lumber and 
country produce, in return for tropical products, 
particularly molasses, most of which was distilled 
locally into rum. It employed more vessels than 
any other branch of Boston commerce, and, was the 
cornerstone to Boston’s prosperity. Parliament, of 
late years, had removed many of the obstructions 
from the natural course of trade in this direction. 
Commerce with the non-British West Indies was no 
longer prohibited, because experience had shown that 
it could not be prohibited; and the bulk of Boston’s 
West-India trade was with the French and the Dutch 
islands. 

Foreign sugar, coffee and indigo were taxed more 
heavily than British, on entry to the continental 
colonies, and foreign rum was prohibited; but all 
molasses, British and foreign, was subject to the light 
duty of a penny a gallon; and there were no duties 
whatever on cotton, which was used extensively at 
this time in domestic manufactures, or on cocoa, which 
several local establishments manufactured into choc- 
olate. 

The West India trade probably employed more 
tonnage than all the rest of Boston’s inter-continental 
commerce. According to the Massachusetts Gazette 
and Boston Weekly News-Letter for 1773, there were 
in that year 128 clearances from Boston to the West 
Indies, and 26 to the continental colonies of Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana), Demerara and Essequibo (British 
Guiana). The entries from the West Indies num- 
bered just 203; and those from the Guianas 20. This 
discrepancy between entries and clearances is due to 


1Cf. Herbert C. Bell,“"West Indian Trade before the Revolution,” American Historical 
Review, XXII, 272. 
*Tabulated by the author, accuracy not guaranteed! 
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the common practice of clearing for some continental 
port, such as New London or Cape Fear River or 
Charleston, in order to pick up outward freight or 
produce. Judging from a table of 1766, the average 
burthen of Boston’s West India fleet was about 65 
tons,! about half the vessels being square-rigged, and 
the rest, schooners and sloops. 

Further analyzing these shipping statistics we find 
that of the 128 clearances, 90 leave for the West Indies 
in general, and the rest for some island in particular. 
By tracing the names of vessels, or rather of masters’, 
we find that a few trade constantly with some partic- 
ular island, such as Jamaica, Grenada, or New 
Providence;? but the greater number made first for 
Barbados or one of the Windward islands, and traded 
down the wind until their outward ladings were dis- 
posed of, and the homeward cargo complete.‘ The 
entries, which mention only the last port touched at, 
assign the greater number to French possessions. 
From Mole St. Nicholas in Hayti, recently opened to 
the British flag, come 52 sail. From Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, St. Lucia and St. Martin’s, 64. From 
Dutch and Danish St. Eustatia, St. Croix, and St. 
Thomas, 22. From Jamaica, 11; from Barbados, 9; 
and from eleven different small British islands, 38. 

Although the West India trade was the most im- 
portant branch of Boston’s commerce, Boston’s ex- 
ports were inferior to those from several other North 
American ports. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, sends more bricks; 
Portsmouth, Philadelphia and Rhode Island more 


1** An account of the Number of Vessels and Tonnage entered and cleared inward and 
outward at Philadelphia, Boston and New York for the year 1766”".. Ms. in Mass. Hist. 
Society 

2The shipping records in the colonial press usually give the names of masters rather 


than of vessels, thus: ‘Cleared outward, Smith, Jones, Perkins & Robinson for the 
West Indies.”’ 

*Nassau, Bahamas. 

‘This is the course described in the Boston merchants’ “State of the Trade,"’ 1763 
(Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XIX, 381) Cf. Herbert C. Bell, in 
American Historical Review, XXII, 276 and note 87. 
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furniture; Southern New England and the Middle 
States more grain and provisions. The port of 
Salem and Marblehead sends 1800 pairs of shoes, and 
Boston, 1400; 88,000 quintals of dry fish, and Boston, 
57,500; 15,500 hogshead shooks, and Boston, 12,500. 
Connecticut, and particularly the port of New London, 
is the principal exporting center for livestock and 
onions. New London sends 1450 live cattle, 3150 
horses, 4180 hogs and sheep, a thousand dozen of 
poultry, and over a hundred thousand ropes of onions 
to the West Indies in 1771. Indeed there is not a 
single item of any importance on the whole list, in 
which Boston is first. It is evident, as the shipping 
figures of 1773 suggested, that Boston vessels had to 
pick up a good part of their outward ladings in ports 
south of Cape Cod. 

Turning to the statistics of imports from the Antilles 
we find that Boston has lost its ancient pre-eminence 
as the ‘‘mart town of the West Indies’ which Edward 
Randolph had called it a century before. It is still 
first, however, in molasses, despite the loud com- 
plaints that the penny duty would ruin that trade’ 
Boston imports over a million gallons of foreign, and 
23,000 gallons of British, West India molasses, com- 
pared with half a million gallons at Rhode Island, a 
little less at New York and Philadelphia, and 638,000 
gallons at Salem and Marblehead. Boston is the first 
in salt imports, but she is second to Philadelphia as 
importer of pimento, second to Salem and Marblehead 
in cocoa, third to Salem and Marblehead and Philadel- 
phia in cotton. In the important items of sugar and 
rum, Boston stands very low. 

As far as may be learned from these statistics, 
Boston re-exported only very slight amounts of West 
India produce to Great Britain and the Mediterranean 
the only parts of the world to which she was permitted 
to re-export them, under the Acts of Trade. It would 
seem that part of her exports to the Islands must have 


Observations on the Several Acts of Parliament,"’ 1769, p. 5. 
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been exhanged for specie, or for bills on London; 
otherwise her heavy adverse balance in the direct 
trade with Great Britain could not have been righted. 


6. Tue Coastinc TRADE 


The old Boston entry-book for 1773, now at the 
Plymouth custom house, gives the entries from the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, from certain points 
northward, and from fishing voyages. The following 
table, compiled from this book, indicates the extent 
and variety of the local coasting trade at this time. 


NuMBER OF VESSELS ENTERING AT Boston, 1773, FROM OTHER 
PLACES IN THE PROVINCE OF MASSACHUSETTS-BAY, AND FROM 
CERTAIN Points NortTH 


Labrador 1 Hingham! 2 
Magdalen Is. 3 Cohasset, Scituate’ 4 
Canso 31 North River 17 
Other points in Nova Kingston 14 
Scotia 15 Duxbury 24 
St. John River 2 Plymouth 23 
52 South Shore 84 
Eastern Maine 75 Cape Cod 52 
Penobscot 60 Dartmouth 7 
Penobscot to Kennebec 190 Nantucket 24 
Kennebec 98 
Casco Bay 45 Total Coasting 956 
Falmouth 54 
Returned from whaling 56 
Western Maine 57 Returned from fishing 45 
ahi Returned from sea- 
Maine, total 579 cowing 6 
Newburyport 48 
Gloucester 54 107 
Ipswich and Manchester 6 
Salem and Beverly 47 
Marblehead 55 
North Shore 210 


From the shipping news in the Massachusetts 
Gazette for 1773, I have compiled the following table 


Entries from these nearby points to Boston were recorded only exceptionally. 
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of entries from, and clearances to, the following places 
and colonies not covered by the above table. 


NuMBER OF COASTWISE ENTRIES, CLEARANCES AT BOsTON, 
1773, FROM AND FOR COLONIES OuTSIDE MASSACHUSETTS- 


Bay 
E c E Cc 

Newfoundland and Philadelphia 19 25 
Island St. John’ 33 «45 Maryland 45 40 
Quebec 7 #10 Virginia 19 28 
Halifax’ 17 8 North Carolina 61 55 
Rhode Island 13 8 South Carolina 3 7 
Connecticut 74 #69 Georgia 4 3 
New York 11 7 —_ -— 

306 305 


This last table is probably incomplete. The figures 
it gives for New York aresuspiciously small. And both 
lists leave us in the dark as to the coastwise trade of 
Boston with Portsmouth, N. H., which must have 
been considerable. Furthermore, there is a dis- 
crepancy between these lists and the statistics of 
average annual clearances. That schedule gives 
Boston 547 annual continental (coastwise) entries, 
and 582 clearances. This cannot be meant to in- 
clude the Massachusetts-Bay coasting trade, yet it 
considerably exceeds the figures, as given in the 
Massachusetts Gazette, for the non-Massachusetts 
coasting trade in 1773. Probably the newspaper 
reports of coastwise trade are incomplete. If this 
explanation is correct, Boston had not far from 1500 
coastwise entries in 1773. 

We have no statistics for the coastwise imports and 
exports at Boston, for any later year than 1769;* an 
abnormal year, when all American commerce was 
affected by the non-importation agreements. But 
such as they are, the figures are worth a brief 
analysis. In 1769, Boston imported by water, coast- 


'Prince Edward Island. 

*Halifax entries not included in previous table. 

*“An Account of the Goods & Produce Imported into & exported from the several 
ports on the Continent of North America. . . Coastways between the 5th of January 
1769 & the 5th of January 1770." Ms., Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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wise, a very large quantity of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions:—almost 350,000 bushels of Indian corn, 
38,000 bushels of oats, 58,000 bushels of wheat, 4600 
bushels of pease and beans, four thousand tons of 
bread and flour, and a thousand tons of beef and pork. 

The greater part of these remained in Boston for 
home consumption. Most of it probably came from 
the middle colonies, the great grain producing section 
at this period; and the meat from Connecticut. For 
other foodstuffs, Boston’s excess of coastwise imports 
over coastwise exports are as follows: onions, 60,000 
ropes (from Connecticut, doubtless, which exports 
coastwise 431,000 ropes); butter, 40,000 pounds; 
cheese, 31,000 pounds. In potatoes, the exchange is 
very small:—a thousand bushels imported and fifteen 
hundred exported. Of course a considerable part of 
these food imports originate in the farms of central 
and western Massachusetts, which found it cheaper to 
send their produce down the Connecticut River, and 
around Cape Cod, than to haul it overland to Boston. 

An interesting item in the coastwise exports is shoes, 
of which Boston exported coastwise over 11,000 pair 
in 1769. Most of these went to New York and Phila- 
delphia, which import coastwise almost that exact 
quantity. The South imports only a few hundred pair. 

The leading Boston coastwise export of local manu- 
facture, however, isrum. Over 585,000 gallons of the 
New England variety left Boston, in 1769, for Ameri- 
can consumption; and only 50,000 gallons came in from 
other parts of the continent. 22,000 gallons of West 
India rum were exported, and none imported coastwise. 

About 5000 barrels of tar and 1600 barrels of pitch 
doubtless represent the bulk of Boston’s coastwise 
imports from North Carolina. 

The other main items of coastwise export, in 1769, 
are West India products. The following figures are 
the excess of coastwise exports over imports: cocoa, 
1,600 pounds; coffee, 30,000 pounds; loaf sugar, 
28,500 pounds; molasses, 192,000 gallons. 
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We may conclude by analyzing the entries from the 
Northern provinces and from Massachusetts-Bay 
which are recorded in the entry-book of 1773. Here 
are found sufficient details to enable us to visualize the 
coastwise traffic of the pre-revolutionary period. Al- 
most all of it is done in sloops of 30 to 50 tons burthen; 
the high-pooped sloops that we see in the old en- 
gravings, with loose-footed mainsails, square topsails, 
and high-steeved bowsprits. A few brigantines of 70 
to 80 tons are found in the list. The schooners, which 
are fairly numerous, vary from 15 to 50 tons burthen, 
and for the most part are smaller than the sloops. 
These lesser schooners are undoubtedly the pole- 
masted, double-ended pinkies or Chebacco boats which 
were very largely used in the fisheries, both before and 
after the Revolution. About half the vessels appear 
several times at Boston in the course of the year, 
showing that they were regular packets. 

From Labrador comes the little 15-ton schooner 
Seaflower with codfish and feathers. The vessels 
from Canso, N.S.,are evidently returning from fishing. 
They bring mainly cod and sea-cow oil. Nova Scotia 
sends to Boston various sorts of peltry, pickled macker- 
al, codfish, firewood, and grindstones. The trade 
with Newfoundland is not noted in the entry-book; 
we know, however, from other sources that it consisted 
mainly in supplying the fishermen and settlers there 
with West India goods, and bringing back fish’. 

There are 579 entries from Maine, from almost 
every place between Passamaquoddy and Old York. 
The principal export of the coastline east of Portland 
is firewood, with various forms of lumber, such as 
boards, laths, shingles, staves, and shooks, in second 
place. Machias sends her Little Favourite: Goulds- 
borough, her 25-ton sloop Free and Easy, and 15-ton 
pinkie Success—a prophetic name, for her entry is 


‘Morison, ‘‘Maritime History of Mass.,”’ 143, 305. 
*Schlesinger, ‘‘Colonial Merchants,” 87n.; American Historical Review, XXII, 276, n 
14. 
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signed by Francis Shaw, father of Major Samuel Shaw, 
the pioneer of the China trade, and grandfather of 
Robert Gould Shaw, the eminent Boston merchant. 

The Penobscot River, whose shores were then in the 
process of settlement, sends 60 small vessels, mostly 
laden with firewood, which is almost the sole export of 
Broad or Muscungus Bay.' From the St. George 
River comes a quantity of lime, still a leading product 
of that region. Boothbay, still a poor settlement of 
log huts in 1773, is served by five trips of the 55-ton 
sloop Elizabeth. Damariscotta has the Peggy and 
Jenny, the Betsy and Sally, and the Mary Ann. 
The 60-ton sloop Brittania is the Sheepscot’s most 
industrious packet. The 98 cargoes from the Kenne- 
bec differ from the preceding only by the addition of 
barrelled alewives. 

At Falmouth (Portland), we reach the first port with 
an independent foreign trade, the results of which form 
an important share of the coastwise cargoes. The 20- 
ton schooner Phoeniz, for instance, on her six voyages 
before July 1, brings Boston not only staves, shooks, 
shingles and hay, but sugar which came from St. 
Lucia in the Fame: cocoa which came from Grenada 
in the Polly, wine which came from Madeira in the 
Lovely Lass, and from Fayal in the Woolwich, and 
rum from Tortola and Nevis, all of which paid duty at 
Falmouth. 

The entries from Newbury and Newburyport deal 
largely in returns from the flourishing West India 
trade of that place, and in ‘‘rum here distilled.” 
The Betsey, Lively, Dolly and Three Friends make trip 
after trip with molasses and sugar. Gloucester sends 
cocoa, cotton and rum from Barbados, Montserrat and 
Mole St. Nicholas; and codfish. Gloucester’s regular 
packets are all sloops, but some of her banker schooners 
make coasting voyages between trips. 


1It is my impression that Broad Bay is the old name for Muscungus Bay or Sound; but 
I have been unable to find the name on any of the 18th century charts or coast pilots. 
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The port of Salem, including Beverly, sends cargoes 
of great variety. The 30-ton sloop Boston Packet 
brings linen, woolens and rugs “‘legally imported from 
Great Britain’’; pimento, cocoa, cotton, hides and 
rum from Jamaica; duty-paid molasses and brown 
sugar from Mole St. Nicholas and St. Martins. 
Most of the Salem cargoes are of like character. The 
15-ton sloop Andrew and Joseph, however, specializes 
in country produce such as Beverly beans. One of 
her entries is signed by George Cabot, who shortly 
before had left Harvard College to go to sea, and who 
later became a United States Senator, and leader of 
the Federal Party. 

Marblehead packet-sloops make 55 trips to Boston 
in 1773. Most of them belong to or are commanded 
by members of the Martin family. Their cargoes are 
similar to those of Salem and Falmouth combined, 
with the addition of wine, figs, raisins, oranges and 
lemons which were shipped to Marblehead from Fal- 
mouth, England. 

Passing now to the South Shore, the coasting cargoes 
from the North River and Plymouth Bay are charac- 
terized by hollow ironware, produced by the little 
forges of the Old Colony out of iron ore raked from 
the bottom of ponds. The 30-ton sloop Unity of 
Plymouth brings codfish, 6 tons ironware, cotton, and 
“25 Chaldron Coals legally imported from Great 
Britain.”’ Capt. Hopestill Delano brings firewood 
from Kingston in his 36-ton schooner Glasgow for two 
trips; later in the year we find him bringing firewood 
from Broad Bay, Maine, to Boston. Duxbury sends 
firewood in the 25-ton sloop Rainbow, Capt. Wrestling 
Alden; but her favorite packet is the sloop Alithea, 
Capt. Joshua Hall. Plymouth sends a certain amount 
of West India produce, as well. 

Of the 52 entries from Cape Cod, a large number 
are 15- to 30-ton schooners, reporting only bal- 
last and stores. These are probably touching at 
Boston merely to complete their equipment for a 
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fishing voyage. Several sloops, such as the Barns- 
table Packet, the Success and the Remember Grace, of 
Sandwich, and the Ruby of Harwich, are regular 
packets, bringing modest cargoes of firewood and 
barrelled alewives, clams and oysters. 

The few entries from Dartmouth (New Bedford) 
specialize in whale oil, twine, house furniture and 
Spanish brimstone. Nantucket not only sends whale 
oil, codfish and sheepskins, but grain and provisions 
of evident ‘‘off-island”’ origin, perhaps transshipped 
at Nantucket to avoid the higher entrance fees exacted 
by the royal officials at Boston on vessels from outside 
the province. 

The same book of coastwise entries at Boston for 
1773 records the arrival of 56 vessels from whaling, 45 
from fishing, and 6 from ‘‘sea-cowing.’”’ There are 
also five curious entries of wagon cargoes from 
Providence, R. I. ‘‘ Henry Smith enters 2 bbl. 400 Ib. 
Indico in a Waggon drove by Saml. Doggett from 
Providence there imported on the Joseph, Lindsay, 
from New York, duty paid at So. Carolina.”’ Another 
vessel of similar rig, entered by the well-known mer- 
chant Samuel Breck, carries 2 casks foreign indigo, 
and ‘‘26 Cases Geneva distilld at New York as pr. 
Certificate.’’ So even at that early date, gin was 
sufficiently valuable to bear the expense of land as 
well as ocean carriage! 

The variety and richness of the coastwise commerce 
that these records reveal, is in strange contrast to 
earlier complaints of the Boston merchants. In their 
‘‘Observations on Several Acts of Parliament” (1769), 
the merchants state that various sorts of bonds not to 
transgress the laws of trade, are required of coasters, 
even those passing one point to another of the same 
customs district; and coasters are also required to take 
out cockets of, and sufferances for, their cargoes at 
the royal custom houses. They claim that these 
regulations, combined with heavy fees (ten to sixteen 
shillings sterling for a small sloop), and the necessity 
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to visit a custom house before loading anything, are 
killing the coasting trade. 

The explanation is that these unreasonable regula- 
tions had been done away with by 1773. The coast- 
wise entry-book for Boston, of that year, notes what 
bonds, if any, a coaster had. The brigantine Sisters, 
entering at Boston, March 3, from Falmouth, Maine, 
with a cargo of lumber, carries ‘‘non-enumerated”’ 
and ‘“‘lumber”’ bonds, not to land its cargo in northern 
Europe. The sloop Boston Packet from Salem with a 
mixed cargo, carries ‘‘non-enumerated”’ and “‘Isle of 
Man” bonds, not to land rum at that center for 
British smuggling. But only those vessels carry 
bonds which clear from a port such as Falmouth, 
Salem, Marblehead and Plymouth, where a customs 
official resides. John Temple, head of the Com- 
missioners of the Customs, had asked his home govern- 
ment for this sensible concession as early as 1768;° 
and although no formal permission is recorded, the 
local authorities had evidently accorded to the wishes 
of the New England people. If they had not, a large 
part of the coasting trade here recorded would have 
been unprofitable. 

Whatever fees may have been exacted of coasters in 
1773, they were certainly not the prohibitive ones men- 
tioned in the Boston merchants’ ‘‘ Observations.’ 

In conclusion, the commerce of Boston seems to 
have been in a fairly flourishing condition on the eve 
of the Revolution, within the somewhat narrow chan- 


1Cf. Channing, ‘United States," III, 90, and D. D. Wallace, “‘Henry Laurens" 
(1915), ch. vii. 

*Blank forms of these bonds are bound up with a copy of “Instructions by the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Customs for the due Collections of his Majesty’s Revenue of 
Customs in America,”’ in bundle 0.26.4, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

*Professor Channing’s notes on Temple’s correspondence in “Winthrop Papers,” 
XXVI, XXVII, Mass. Hist. Soc. 

‘A copy of the fee table at the port of Salem & Marblehead under 5 George III is among 
the Channing transcripts of ‘‘ Treasury Board Papers."’ According to this, it cost 28.9% d. 
to enter or clear a vessel from or for a port in the Province of Massachusetts-Bay; 
28s. 5d. to clear for the Southern colonies, 26s. 3d. to clear for the West Indies, and 
32s. 9d. to clear for Southern Europe. Cockets and bond certificates cost two or three 
shillings additional, and a certificate of landing to cancel the bond, 2s. 8d. 
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nels permitted by Parliament. But if the Boston 
merchants were anything like business men of today, 
they were thinking more of the Mediterranean trade 
they had lost, and the greater prosperity of New York 
and Philadelphia, than of the money they were making 
in 1773. For the statistics show that Boston was no 
longer the first commercial center in the continental 
colonies. In every branch of commerce save the 
coasting trade, it is decidedly inferior to Philadelphia, 
and distinctly so to New York. 

It must have added to the Boston merchant’s irri- 
tation to know (if they did know) that the customs 
duties collected at Boston greatly exceed those ob- 
tained by His Britannic Majesty at any other con- 
tinental port. For 1771, the customs receipts at the 
principal ports are as follows:! 


£ s d £ s d 

Piscataqua 1661 9 5 Boston 8921 8 ll 
Salem and Mar- New York 4811 16 9% 
blehead 1155 0 O Philadelphia 5429 13 3% 
RhodelIsland 2050 0 O Charleston 3159 19 6% 


Evidently the presence of the Commissioners of 
the Customs at Boston had an invigorating effect on 
the subordinate customs officials at that port. 

We also find that the Province of Massachusetts- 
Bay was accorded the doubtful privilege of having as 
many royal officials on the royal pay-roll as all the 
other continental colonies put together. The follow- 
ing payments out of the customs receipts are recorded 
in the same Treasury Board Papers at London: 


Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Massachusetts- 


Bay, 1770-74 £6342 
Thomas Hutchinson, Back pay as Chief-Justice, 

1768-71 335 
Andrew Oliver, Lieutenant-Governor, 1770-74 1169 
Robert Auchmuty, Judge of Vice-Admiralty 

Court, Boston, 1768-75 3968 


i Treasury Board Papers,’’ Public Record Office, T. 1/482. Transcript made for 


Prof. Channing 


‘ 
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Jonathan Sewall, Judge of Vice-Admiralty, Halifax, 


1768-75 1657 
Jonathan Sewall, Attorney-General of Massachu- 

setts-Bay, 1772-75 375 
Peter Oliver, Chief-Justice of Massachusetts-Bay, 

1772-74 800 
Samuel Quincy, Solicitor-General, Massachusetts- 

Bay, 1772-75 125 


Having these facts in mind, and considering the 
prospects of still further revenue acts and restraints 
on colonial trade, to be enforced by the now efficient 
royal customs service, the Boston merchants were un- 
willing to exchange present prosperity for future in- 
security. At the next forward step of Parliament, 
merchants and radicals made common cause.’ Is it 
surprising that the Tea-Party took place in Boston, 
and that the American Revolution followed? 


iProf. A. M. Schlesinger, in his able thesis on ‘‘ Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution,’’ states (p. 604) on the authority of Sabine’s Loyalists, I, 25, that “ more 
than 200 members of the trade’’ evacuated Boston with the British army; but what Sabine 
says is that “‘of merchants and other persons who resided in Boston,”’ 213 evacuated. 
Of the “‘ Addressers”’ and “ Protesters"’ of 1774 (Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., XI, 392) 
only a small minority are merchants. A minority of the 147 representative merchants 
who formed the Society for Encouraging Trade and Commerce in 1763 (Publications Col 
Soc. Mass., XIX, 163) became Tories. Some of the most prominent Sons of Liberty, 
such as John Hancock, Thomas Cushing and William Molineux, were merchants. It is 
true, however, that the merchants lost the lead at Boston, in 1774, to more radical 
elements; and I very much doubt whether the merchants, if left tothemselves, would ever 
have taken the radical step of independence. 
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WILLIAM BENTLEY, D.D., THE SALEM 
DIARIST: AN EARLY COUNCILLOR AND 
BENEFACTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


HE circumstances attending the founding and 

early growth of a Society should always be 
worthy of the attention of its members in later years. 
The following material gathered from the records of 
this Society and from the diary of one of its first 
Councillors is accordingly presented as a contribution 
throwing some light on the events of a century and 
more ago. While Doctor Bentley was not an incor- 
porator, he was nominated for membership November 
19, 1812, at the preliminary meeting held for organiza- 
tion, and at the adjourned meeting held February 3, 
1813, at the Exchange Coffee House in Boston, when 
duly elected a member, he became a Councillor and 
remained on the Council until his death in 1819. He 
was usually present at meetings held in Boston and his 
keen interest in everything of a historical or anti- 
quarian nature, added to his official connection, gives 
uncommon value to the brief comments on Anti- 
quarian Society affairs which from time to time he 
entered in his diary. 

Received a Letter from the Ree. Sec. of Antiquarian 
Society in which he informs me I was elected a Member, Feb. 
3 & at last Meeting, Councillors among seven. I have not yet 
the history of this Association, its Constitution, its Members or 
the act of its Incorporation, nor perhaps the political origin of 
it. 

So he writes in his diary on February 22, 1813, and 
at the same time comments on a proposal recently 


| 


ril, 
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received to establish in Massachusetts, a literary 
institution to be called a College of Arts or, perhaps, 
“The Massachusetts College of Arts and Sciences.”’ 
Strong in his attachment to the administration at 
Washington he records his opinion that the proposed 
Association should embrace only men “not unfriendly 
to the administration of their own Government. 

none but men of truly American principles.” 

Doctor Bentley did not attend the June 2d meeting 
of the Antiquarian Society, the next meeting following 
his election. The reason why may be not difficult to 
discover as the preceding day must have been full of 
excitement and suspense to the patriotic soul of the 
Salem minister. That morning the British frigate 
Shannon came into the Bay and the Chesapeake went 
out from Boston in chase of her. All Salem flocked 
to points of vantage to see the fight, the Doctor going 
in the Custom House boat to the high lands on the 
Marblehead side of the harbor where he saw the 
English frigate ‘‘suffer herself to be chased till she was 
out of sight. Legg’s hill in sight,’’ he writes, “‘ was 
black like the swarm of bees and we left them eager 
to follow with their eyes and hearts the Am. Frigate.”’ 
Vague news of the disaster found its way back to the 
town and the night and following day were full of 
suspense. ‘‘ This long uncertainty has exquisite pain, 
as we were assembled to see a fight at sea, the issue 
of which was hardly in doubt.’’ So writes Doctor 
Bentley, and we may feel certain that he then had 
little heart for a small business meeting of antiquarians 
in Boston, two hours distant by coach. 

The Doctor attended the October 16th meeting of 
the Council. The evening before he enters in his 
dairy: 

Letter from Professor Peck to attend on the morrow a 
meeting of the Council of Antiquarian Society at Boston for 
first time, & to arrange for first anniversary Oct. 23, 1813. 
and after his return he makes this record of the day’s 
events: 
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Was at Boston with the Council. It has few members 
& only four appeared. Two were absent. Present Col. 
Gibbs, Pr. Peck, V. P., & B. Russel, Esq. We met at the 
house of Mr. Andrew of the company of Thomas & Andrew, 
booksellers, Thomas, President. I have not as yet seen any 
documents. From Pr. Peck I learn that the Institution is 
incorporated. That the Hist. Society are jealous of a competi- 
tion as I learn from Mr. Shaw at the Athenaeum. We agreed 
& voted to apply for the Chapel Church & its accommodations, 
to invite the Pastors to say prayers & read lessons on the 
occasion, Pr. Jenks had been appointed Orator, to have a 
meeting of the Council at 914 A. M. at Concert Hall, and to 
proceed to the Chapel at eleven. I have not seen a list of the 
members, or the Constitution, or the preliminary articles or 
deliberations on the subject. 


This comment on the jealousy of the Historical 
Society is reflected in the letter of Judge Lowell 
y g 
written seven years later, when he declined the diploma 
of the Antiquarian Society and wrote: 

I always disapproved of the institution, because I thought 
the Historical Society quite enough for one State and that 
any diversion of funds or talents from that single object would 
be injurious. 

The Council meeting had been held to complete 
arrangements for a public meeting at which to observe 
the first anniversary of the Society and the day selected 
was October 23, “the day of the discovery of America,” 
which in new style reckoning should have been cele- 
brated the day before. 

Here are Doctor Bentley’s impressions of what 
happened on that day: 

Oct. 23. The day of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, and the first anniversary of the lately formed Anti- 
quarian Society. The day was lovely, & the people as- 
sembled few, & the Society were the first who entered the 
Chapel, but several Gentlemen came in & others afterwards. 
Our preparatory business was in electing members & this was 
done by handfuls. It was checked by the choice of a Com- 
mittee of Nominations in which the President, Mr. Thomas & 
Mr. Bigelow, Speaker of H. of Reps., Professor Peck, V. P., 
were entered. The oration of Mr. Jenks had classical purity, 
without profound erudition. It conceded to enquiry even its 
wonders. With Bryant’s Mythology united to Jones’ in- 
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vestigations & with Welsh Indians & a Language of Signs, he 
exhibited specimens of great labour & great credulity. But 
it was in aform which pleased. We returned to the Exchange 
Building, read the exhibition to be made of our Institution & 
passed all Laws proposed, from the haste of dinner time & the 
improper time for discussion. Even Morse obtained to 
have himself on a committee of enquiry respecting Mounds, 
which will enable him to get materials for his Geography, as his 
maps did of the Historical Society, without perhaps touching 
our funds, but by availing himself of the bounty & the aid of 
our correspondents. I saw many things to please & some to 
disgust me much. I found Morse would have a greater 
influence here than in the Historical Society, & Ifear eventually 
if we do not incorporate with the Historical Society we shall be 
the miserable engines of stupid fanatics. 


Doctor Bentley and the Rev. Jedediah Morse at 
that time had few things in common save a mutual 
antipathy which had grown out of a newspaper con- 
troversy on free-masonry but which was laid on a 
deeper foundation of fundamental differences in reli- 
gion and politics. It began in 1798 and Bentley’s 
diary of December 8th in that year has the following: 

In yesterday’s gazette we had the last roar of poor Morse. 
His only forte was in recourse to vulgar prejudice. He did 
not dare to meet an argument fairly. He ranted upon the 
zeal of Masons in his old copy of Robison, then condemned all 
Secret Societies, & after saying that 34s of what had been said 
was nothing to the point, he ended by saying that nothing was 
understood. He had published an account of his benevolence 
which in the Centinel of this day is proved to be false, attrib- 
uting to his own zeal the generous exertions of those who 
were independent of him & dispised him. 


This antagonism lost nothing in strength as the 
years went by and doubtless rejoiced in the con- 
troversy that arose in 1814 between Doctor Morse and 
Mrs. Hannah Adams, the historian. Doctor Bentley’s 
summary of the various activities of his controversial 
opponent, as recorded at that time, leaves but little to 
be said on his side of the question. Here it is: 

Mar. 13. Sunday. The most singular occurence of the 


present moment is the dispute between Dr. Morse, Geogra- 
phy writer, & Mrs. H. Adams of the same calling. The pious 
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Doctor, quite insufficient from his own resources, as Mr. Free- 
man has abundantly shewn in his review of the first edition 
of the Geography, has been uncommonly jealous of any use 
of his compilation. This credulity has never impaired his 
avarice, or his stealing from other authors given him a will 
to indulge the second theift from his own. Good Dr. Belnap 
told me M. took all the popular part of his own Hist. of N. E. 
and M. ingrafted it upon his own Geography and never even 
made him the gift of a copy, tho’ in his neighborhood, & tho’ 
Dr. B. was nearly ruined by the publication, the popular sale 
of which M’s theift prevented. So after Winterbotham’s 
Collection, made in prison in England, was republished in 
America, he ruined the publisher in New York by a prosecution 
under his own patent as W. had made use of Morse’s work 
among other books. In the Hist. Society, upon the best 
authority, he employed a License to print a map to purchase 
one for his own work. And in the first meeting of the Antiq. 
Society his first motion was to search for the mounds, & tho 
prevented from any expenses he has facilitated his own corre- 
spondence by the use of their name. He sold an infamous 
publication about the Ocean to a political party to take ad- 
vantage of their madness, & tho’ the lie about that ship was 
proved, never retracted. He sold editions of paltry pamphlets 
about the Illuminati from Robertson & Barruel, & never made 
any acknowledgements to the public. He also attacked the 
Masons & pretended from an engraved seal to convict them of 
guilty purposes, but never made any concessions after their 
public vindication of themselves which his arraignment obliged 
them to make on many occasions. Dr. Osgood, his neighbor, 
said he meddled in some loans he had made to Charlestown & 
tho’ the justice of the Law had satisfied the parties, this man 
made no satisfaction. He has even sent a creditor of my 
father to me, to get a debt which a brother by taking the 
estate has bound himself to pay, to create trouble & now he is 
busy with H. Adams. This modest woman induced by her 
father, a peddling bookseller, but a very useful man in col- 
lecting valuable books from private libraries, had published a 
History of New England, and several other little works for her 
support & the public mind was favorable to her. An abridge- 
ment of her History of New England was recommended but 
Morse & Parish have interfered with her design ungenerously. 
He has brought the matter before the world in the Boston 
Centinel & she has replied with spirit. She now claims a 
further explanation & the controversy with him is endless, 
he is never done. He has at present a controversy with the 
distillers of the State for distilling grain. His hand is against 
every man. It is time he was fully known. 
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Possibly Doctor Bentley’s irritation against Morse 
and also his co-author, the Rev. Elijah Parish of By- 
field, soon elected a member of this Society, may have 
cooled his ardor and caused him to stay away from 
meetings; at any rate it was October 24, 1814, before 
he again attended. This was the annual meeting and 
he went to Boston intending to decline a re-election to 
the Council. But something caused him to change 
his mind and his name appears in the list of those 
elected. Here is what he had to say of the meeting: 


Was carried to Boston by the meeting of the American 
Antiquarian Society. My purpose was to relinquish all 
Offices. The President made a new donation & recommended 
some arrangements which seemed expedient. The jealousy 
of the Historical Society is visible but I think we shall succeed, 
if we persever. The Council is to be enlarged. The members 
increased & the Correspondence extended. These seem to be 
the principle objects. The Catalogue of the Library to be 
published. I did not return to the meeting after dinner & 
know not the conclusions. 


Meanwhile President Thomas had visited Doctor 
Bentley at Salem and although he cordially offered aid 
nevertheless a vein of pessimism runs through the 
entry that he made in his diary that evening. 


July 26,1814. Mr. Isaiah Thomas & his son came & spent 
the day with me. He is the founder & President of the Anti- 
quarian Society. He was in search of stores for his Library 
& Cabinet, & to collect means for some building. I spent 
some time with him in my collections & laid out a work to give 
him some communications on the subject. He has great zeal 
in the work & promises much from the elections which have 
been made of members. But priviledges & names so easily 
gained have not urged enquiry. And this paying beforehand 
is not better in science than it is in business. It makes many 
debts, & leaves them unsettled or badly & reluctantly paid. 
It is the opinion of some of the able men of the Historical 
Society that Thomas will have the honour he wishes & the 
Institute fall back to the Hist. Society which can embrace all 
its objects. 


The same feeling is shown a year later in August, 
1815 when President Thomas again visited Salem. 
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Mr. Thomas & Son with me, Col. Ranney, & Lt. Liman 
who at present commands at Fort Pickering. After dinner the 
military gentlemen visited the forts. Mr. Thomas as en- 
thusiastic as ever in his Antiquarian Society, but he has the 
interest of the historical society against him. I fear we have 
but few to labour in the good cause with us & few have means. 


Doctor Bentley was present at the annual meeting 
in October, 1815, and was elected a member of the 
committee on publications. He also offered the 
prayer and read the lessons at the Chapel where 
Doctor Paine delivered the address. The entry in 
the diary is brief on this occasion, viz. 


Went to Boston to Meeting of Antiq. Society as second 
to Dr. Paine. The prayer & Lessons were assigned to me. 
The Organ by a celebrated Mr. Johnson. We assembled 
in the afternoon at Chapel Church & not in the morning as 
before. We dined at Exchange St. where we met. We 
admitted several members & chose officers. 


The next meeting of the Society was held on 
January 10, 1816 and Doctor Bentley was in town 
having gone that day to visit President Adams at 
Quincy. Hedid not stay for the meeting but returned 
to Salem by the late afternoon stage. The meeting 
turned out to be a very informal affair and was ad- 
journed to January 18th, when a few matters of 
business were considered. 

At the annual meeting in October, 1816, Doctor 
Bentley delivered the address his subject being ‘‘ The 
mercantile character of the first generation.’’ This 
address remained unprinted until 1875 although a 
committee had been appointed on the day of its 
delivery ‘‘to express the thanks of the Society to the 
Rev. Mr. Bentley for the Address delivered this day, 
and to request a copy of the same for the press.”’ In 
January, following, the Committee reported ‘“ prog- 
ress’? and there the matter rested until the minutes 
were arranged and edited for publication in 1875. 
The Address is of real value and is an early account 
not only of the commerce of the colonial days but of 
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the domestic life and customs of the times. It gives 
unmistakable evidence of original research in docu- 
mentary material and while somewhat clothed in the 
garb of ministerial phrase yet it always must command 
attention. A few years ago I printed in a small 
edition the voluminous inventory of the estate of Capt. 
George Corwen of Salem who died in 1684. The 
inventory of mansion house and shop was taken room 
by room and is of unsurpassed interest as a revealing 
and most authentic picture of the home and business 
of a Colonial merchant. On reading Doctor Bentley’s 
Address for the first time it warmed my heart to find 
that over a hundred years ago Doctor Bentley also 
had discovered this mine and extracted some of its 


wealth. 
Here is what Doctor Bentley has to say of his own 
performance. ‘‘My subject with the Antiquarian 


Society was: The Mercantile character of the first 
generation. We in our own way, after the choice of 
officers, proceeded to admit a great number of members, 
with the pretense ofenlarging our friendships. Thenthe 
wonderful mummy from Kentucky was introduced and 
the discoverer declared it was not his purpose that it 
should be exhibited for pay. After dinner we passed 
to the Chapel in School street & Dr. Harris read 
prayers from his own manuscripts. After the exer- 
cises I walked to Cambridge and passed the night at 
Judge Winthrop’s without any other visit.”” No word 
of personal comment upon his own performance nor 
record of what a friend may have said. 

This was the last meeting of the society that he 
attended but his interest in its welfare continued and 
he remained on the Council until his death, two years 
later, when it appeared that he had bequeathed to the 
Society his large library reserving only the theological 
and classical books which were given to Allegheny 
College at Meadville, Pa. The bequest included 
many German books and periodicals, his New England 
books, his cabinet with all its contents, his manuscripts 
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not in his own hand, and all his paintings and en- 
gravings. A clause in the will recommended to the 
executor, his nephew William Bentley Fowle, that all 
manuscripts in the handwriting of the testator be 
destroyed. Fortunately this unhappy recommenda- 
tion was not acted upon and so there was preserved 
for us of a century later the voluminous diary in which 
for thirty-five years he minutely recorded his 
observations and personal experiences, remarkable 
events, deaths, information relating to Salem and 
vicinity, observations on the weather, shipping news, 
and also a summary of important events not only in 
the United States but everywhere abroad. 

This diary fills eleven volumes, several of them folio 
insize. A few years ago it fell to my lot to bring about 
the printing of the diary, to superintend the prepara- 
tion of copy for the printer, edit the manuscript and 
see it through the press. The four substantial vol- 
umes printed at that time are a mine of information, 
diversified in character to an extraordinary extent. 
No other purely New England diary, save the in- 
valuable record kept by Judge Sewall, bulks so large 
or preserves in such detail the local color desired by 
the historian and the sociologist. Since the publica- 
tion of the diary I have been asked many times, 
“What was omitted when preparing the manuscript for 
the press?”’ About three-fifths of the original manu- 
script was printed. Everything relating to Eastern 
Massachusetts was included. Here and there obitu- 
ary notices of ministers and public men living remote 
from Boston and Essex County and having no im- 
mediate connection therewith had been inserted and 
these were omitted. Probably much of this biographi- 
cal information was obtained second hand and may be 
found in type elsewhere. Quotations from books and 
lists of parish calls were omitted. Much the larger 
mass of omitted matter related to national! politics and 
European affairs with a summary of current events in 
all parts of the United States. This material he 
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gathered from a wide range of sources but principally 
from the current newspapers which came to his 
hands through his semi-editorial connection with 
Salem newspapers, at first with the Gazette and after- 
wards with the Register. For nearly thirty years he 
contributed weekly to these newspapers upwards of 
two columns of closely printed matter,—a summary of 
current events at home and abroad, at the time con- 
sidered a prodigy of learning and labor. It was the 
rough notes gathered day by day for this weekly con- 
tribution that occupy nearly a quarter part of the 
manuscript. These were omitted in the printed diary. 
The nature of this material and the form in which it 
appears is shown in the last entry in the diary made 
probably only a few hours before the sudden death of 
Doctor Bentley. The date is December 29, 1819. 
Congress, 16th, House, Bankrupt Bill appeared. 17 Bill 
of exports & Report of Director of Internal Revenue. Many 
wants made known at the Treasury. The Prince Regent of 
England has told a direful tale to Parliament. In France a 
great calm but for what is still doubtful. In India they watch 
the movements by land and sea. Capt. Konochie has drawn 
attention to the Great Ocean. Mr. Kenneii to the power of 
approaching India from Europe by land. He grants this power 
as things are only to the Russians in alliance with Northern 
Asiatic powers. In the Eastern seas as well as the Western 
they complain of Pirates. In Van Dieman’s land they find 
their European evils acting all the part of our Savages, & have 
executed destruction. The Bengal Government have a 
Board of Trade that can give authority to any member to 
exercise all the powers of the board as circumstances may 


require. 

The Bentley diary is remarkable not only for the 
large amount of unusual information therein pre- 
served from oblivion but for the incisive description 
and piquant phrase that in a word or two visualizes an 
occurance or observation. In his daily walks he 
seemed to notice everything going on about him,— 
the buildings in course of erection, the arrivals and 
departures of shipping, the local events and the gossip 
of the neighborhood. No launching or muster escaped 
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his attention and usually he was present and took part 
in the festivities. Let us take one example from 
among the many. He writes of taking his compass 
and pencil and going for a walk of possibly five miles 
by way of Danvers Port and Ryal Side, Beverly. The 
draw at the North bridge arrests his attention and is 
described and the name of the man who recently re- 
paired it is noted. North Salem does not appear 
flourishing. Negroes are coming in. The mills at 
Waters river receive several lines of description and 
the view from the Reed house nearby is examined. 
A bit of history relating to the Endecott grant is 
inserted and the story of the sun dial and the sand- 
scoured portrait is embalmed for all time. He looks 
for the site of the old mansion, at the same time com- 
menting on the fine view of the river. He preserves 
the record of a passing tradition of hedges of damson 
plum trees and grape vines leading to the little creek 
where the Governor formerly kept his shallop. He 
gathers some fruit from the Governor’s sugar pear 
tree said to have been set out in 1630 and still bearing 
fruit in 1921. The shagbarks growing near Mr. 
Reed’s house are noted, trees that were cut down so 
recently as 1920. He then recounts his courses as he 
passes the New Mills and Spite bridge beyond. At 
Ryal Side a family burying ground demands a mo- 
ments pause and just beyond were ‘‘mean houses,” 
some with shattered diamond glass in the windows. 
After a few civilities at Beverly he returns over the 
long Essex Bridge and even the fact that he reached 
home just before the clock in the church tower struck 
six is minutely recorded in the diary. His frequent 
journies to Boston and about Essex County are rich 
mines of history and description for local antiquarians. 
One day the Doctor’s theory of life finds a permanent 
record: 

July 10, 1804. My friend Judge Winthrop with me from 
Cambridge. He boasts a theory of life different from mine. 
He says he intends to purchase every thing with ease, I by 
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labor. He uses little exercise, drinks even his wine hot, & hot 
water at all times. I have no favour for his plan, as leading to 
indolence, to irritation, & to irregularity. I propose exercise 
as the way to get free air & temperance in a good appetite. I 
propose regular hours as a necessary slavery of appetite for the 
freedom of the mind. I propose some severity of choice, that I 
may bear it of necessity. I feel my worst evils from those 
habits in which inclination suffered no force. And I find it 
easier to endure the greater evils, I have ever felt from my 
present restraints, than to resist my untutored & early propensi- 
ties. Had not my friend betrayed in early life a very great 
excentricity, I should think more kindly of his theory which is 
rather a convention than a direct conquest. 


The diary presents few analogies with other well 
known diaries. One finds little self contemplation. 
Moral experiences, adored by the Mathers, soon dis- 
appear from its pages. The busy man found no time 
for introspection. He continually looked about him 
with an unflagging zeal for information for what was 
happening in every walk of life. If there is any feature 
of his daily record that may be considered distinctive 
it is the frequent biographical sketch, the pithy obit- 
uary, hitting off in a phrase the weakness or virtue of 
the individual. 


Oct. 3, 1803. Yesterday departed from life Samuel 
Adams. He graduated at Cambridge in 1740, & died aet. 81. 
He was very active in our revolution, was in the first Congress, 
and was excluded with Hancock from pardon by a British 
Proclamation. Was afterward Governor & perservered 
through life in his Republication principles without any con- 
formity to parties, influence or times. He was not a man of 
ready powers, but he had an impenetrable secrecy & a great 
popular influence by his inflexibility & undaunted courage. 
No man contributed more towards our revolution, & no man 
left behind him less, distinctly to mark his resolutions, his 
peculiar genius & his communications. He was feared by his 
enemies, but was too secret to be loved by his friends. He did 
not put confidence in them while he was of importance to 
them. He was not known till he acted & how far he was to act 
was unknown. He had not entire confidence in Washington 
in the Army, «& less confidence in the government. He was too 
independent for Hancock, as he esteemed very lightly private 
obligations in public character. He was reconciled but not 
restored. He preserved the severity of Cato in his manners, 
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& the dogmatism of a priest in his religious observances, for 
theology was not his study. Our New England Fathers was 
his theme, & he had their deportment, habits, & customs. 
Often as I have conversed with him, I saw always this part of 
his character-zeal. He was a puritan in his manners always, 
In theory he was nothing, he was all in himself. He could see 
far into men, but not into opinions. He could be sure of him- 
self on all occasions, & he did more by what men thought of 
him, than what he discovered to them. His religion and 
manners were from our ancestors. His politics from two 
maxims, rulers should have little, the people much. The 
rank of rulers is from the good they do, & the difference among 
the people only from personal virtue. No entailments, no 
priviledges. An open world for genius & industry. I never 
conversed with him as a man of letters, but always as a man of 
whom I might say, all his thoughts were his own. 


Doctor Bentley was a man of human passions and at 
times he was caustic in his dislikes. These generally 
were of a political cast but his religious antipathies 
were deeply seated also. In Timothy Pickering, the 
Federalist, he could find little to praise. In paragraph 
after paragraph he holds him up to disparagement or 
ridicule and he never overlooked the incident of the 
march to Concord in 1775. In June, 1805, he writes: 

Mr. Thomas Paine’s ridicule of Mr. Timothy Pickering, 
grounded upon Mr. Pickering’s ridicule of the militia, has 
excited much merriment. No just cause is known for the slow 
step of Mr. Pickering at the Concord Fight, but no evidence 
has appeared to justify the belief that he stopped to pray. 
If Mr. P. had behaved well on that day, all the grades of pro- 
motion in the army prove that he was no soldier, so that Mr. 
Paine will be amply justified with posterity for this hint of a 
most fatal delay. 

‘‘The celebrated Charles C. Pinckney is in town with 
his wife,’”’ writes the Doctor in September, 1803. 
‘He is at Gen. Derby’s & with him has been riding 
round the Town. Some of us think of Hezekiah’s 
showing the City to the Babylonians.” 

Sometimes Doctor Bentley’s characterizations be- 
come almost corrosive in their biting phrase. Little 
remains to be said after this summary of life’s little 
ebb and flow. 
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This morning died in Walnut Street, Hubartus Mattoon, 
aet. 78. Heremoved from Newcastle, N. H. after his marriage 
& was a zealous follower of Whitaker & an Elder in his church, 
& he never renounced his attachment. He was as far from 
beauty as he could be without deformity, & as brutal in his 
zeal as he could be without persecution. He was ignorant, 
noisy, petulant, but hapily neither his organs nor his abilities 
made him intelligible. He was a Blacksmith with the same 
fame as he was religious. There was no polish, no invention & 
no praise in what he did, more than in what he said: He de- 
clined at last into intemperance, dishonesty, & derangement 
& died of a cancer which took away all his face, & made him as 
ghastly to behold as he was terrible to hear. His wife was 
glad he was dead & even Charity had not a tear, tho’ she 
comforted him in his sickness & carried him to the grave. 
The race is extinct, & like the Mammoth nothing is left but 
his bones. 


And now look at the opposite, a kindly, appreciative 
picture of his recollections of Mrs. Adams, the wife of 
John Adams, who died in 1818. 


Oct. 30,1818. We have had notice of the death of Abigail, 
wife of the late President John Adams, who is still living at his 
home in Quincy. She was the daughter of Revd. William 
Smith of Weymouth. When the controversy with Hamilton 
and Mr. Adams was published, the mean artifice was employed 
to interrupt domestic life by representing the President as 
under the sovereignty of his wife, & Pickering when dismissed 
was not unwilling to repeat the same calumny. The first time 
I ever saw Madam was at her own house shelling her beans for 
a family dinner to which without any ceremony or apology she 
invited me but from engagements I did not accept. I saw her 
repeatedly at her own house without any impression unfavour- 
able to her person or manners. I found a freedom in conversa- 
tion which took its familiar topics. When at my own house at 
Salem she left the kind opinion of a respect for herself adapted 
to make her courtesy & conversation more valuable & agree- 
able. She was in appearance of middle size, in the dress of the 
matrons who were in New England in my youth. The black 
bonnet, the short cloak, the gown open before, & quilted 
petticoat, and the high heeled shoe, as worn universally in that 
day. Everything the best but nothing different from our 
wealthy and modest citizens. She was possessed of the history 
of our country & of the great occurrences in it. She had a 
distinct view of our public men & measures & had her own 
opinions which she was free to disclose but not eager to defend 
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in public circles. She had the vigour of a firm constitution & 
seemed designed for great old age. Her children are of dis- 
proportioned genius, but the Sec. of State would be an houour 
to any family. Mr. Adams always appeared in full confidence 
but that of an equal & friend who had lived himself into one 
with the wife of his bosom. 


Doctor Bentley was a booklover and collector of 
books and his diary is full of book chat and literary 
comment. One example will serve our purpose at 
this time. In August, 1804 he went to Boston to 
attend the funeral of Dr. Simeon Howard, of whom he 
writes a long and intimate biographical notice. The 
next day the diary continues with the following: 


After proper visits I spent a few hours in Dr. Mather’s 
Library. Still without a catalogue, I could only gratify my 
curiosity as some accident might tempt me. But I find it 
diminishes. I was indulged with specimens of the Sermons of 
the four American Mathers in succession, Richard, Increase, 
Cotton & Samuel. And I took such specimens of the hand 
writing of the Boston & other clergy as I had liberty to select. 
This was once the largest private library in America. The 
heads of Richard, Increase, Cotton, Samuel of America, & 
Samuel of Dublin, & of Nathaniel of London yet remain, but 
their situation does not promise their long preservation. 
That of Richard will soon be gone. It agrees as well as possi- 
ble with my block print. That of Increase, in his old age, is a 
good picture and was called a likeness. Of Cotton, the por- 
trait much resembles Samuel, whom I intimately knew, but 
Samuel’s I cannot see & the family does not acknowledge the 
least resemblance. The others were probably great likenesses 
as they were taken upon the spot where the best artists dwelt. 
My small Increase is taken from the full length in the Histori- 
cal Society’s collection, and that was taken while Increase was 
abroad on Colonial affairs in England, & was out of health.” 


From these examples of Doctor Bentley’s picture of 
his time and neighborhood one can form some estimate 
of this active-minded man, possessed of a capacity for 
enduring friendships, but also capable of vigorous 
antagonisms. His memory is still fragrant in the 
older families of Salem. His personal characteristics 
are yet preserved in anecdote and transmitted rem- 
iniscence. But time is taking its toll and in years to 
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7 2 st through the pages 
me he will be remembered bes > Page 
of his diary—that confidant of his evening hours which 
has preserved for curious later-day inspection a picture 
of the daily life of a busy Massachusetts seaport at 

the high tide of its commercial growth. 
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SOME NOTES ON EARLY AMERICAN 
LITHOGRAPHY 


BY CHARLES HENRY TAYLOR 


T is most appropriate that a paper on early Ameri- 

can lithography should be read in Boston, because in 
Massachusetts was born the man who produced the 
first lithograph, of record, in the United States, and 
because in Boston was developed the first lithographic 
business of any moment in this country, In this 
paper I have not attempted to give an exact chronol- 
ogy of early American lithography or to take up the 
technique of the lithographic process, but merely to 
present a few notes on the earliest lithographers 
and to mention some of their earliest productions. 


Bass 


Bass Otis was born in Bridgewater, Mass, July 17, 
1784, in the section of the town then known as Scythe- 
ville. He was apprenticed to a scythemaker, but 
developed such talent for drawing portraits that his 
father put him into the studio of Gilbert Stuart in 
Boston, where he studied for three years, and became 
a portrait painter of considerable ability. 

Bass Otis’ lithograph in the Analectic Magazine for 
July, 1819, marks the beginning of American lith- 
ography. This lithograph of a mill scene with a pond 
in the foreground is more in the nature of an etching 
on stone, but it is signed ‘‘Bass Otis Lithographic.” 
The plate is accompanied by a long article on lith- 
ography, which begins as follows: ‘‘In this number, 
we present our readers with a specimen of American 
Lithography: the design and execution from beginning 
to end—from the drawing to the impression inclusive 
—is by Mr. B. Otis; who, following the suggestions of 
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judge Cooper, and Dr. Brown, of Alabama, has by 
means of their hints, and his own more successful 
improvements, produced the specimen now submitted. 
The drawing was made on a stone from Munich, pre- 
sented to the American Philosophical Society, by Mr. 
Thomas Dobson of this city.”’ 

A smaller lithograph, dated 1820, is the only other 
evidence of Mr. Otis’ work in this line. 

Bass Otis went from Boston to Philadelphia, and 
took with him letters of introduction from Stuart, 
who was well known in the Quaker City. While in 
Philadelphia he produced these two lithographs, and 
experimented with mezzotinting and aquatinting, as 
is proven by specimens of his work still in existence. 
His forte, however, was portrait painting, and he was 
in great vogue for the painting of likenesses of people 
after death, usually from descriptions by relatives and 
friends. This accounts for much of the variability 
in the technique of these portraits. 

About 1837 he came to Boston, and is listed in the 
Boston directory for that year. He then returned to 
Philadelphia, and came back to Boston in 1846, and 
lived at 17 Bennet Street and 8 South Bennet Street 
until 1855, when he moved to 16 Kneeland Street for 
the years 1856-1857. He then returned to Philadel- 
phia, and died there on November 3, 1861. Under 
Death Notices in the Philadelphia Press of Novem- 
ber 6, 1861, appears: ‘‘Otrs—on the 3d inst. Mr. 
Bass Otis in the 77th year of his age.”’ 


BARNET & DOOLITTLE 


Following Otis, and prior to 1825, Barnet & Doo- 
little in New York and Henry Stone of Washington 
produced lithographs. 

In the American Journal of Science and Arts for 
October, 1821, appears the following: 

Art. XIX. Notice of the Lithographic Art, or the art of 
multiplying designs, by substituting Stone for Copper Plate, 
with introductory remarks by the Editor. 
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All the drawings in the present number are printed on stone 
by Messrs. Barnet & Doolittle,’ whom we are happy to intro- 
duce to our readers as artists in this comparatively new depart- 
ment. Having availed themselves in Paris of a regular course 
of practical instruction, they have brought to this country, 
not only the skill but the peculiar materials and press neces- 
sary to the execution of the art, and are now establishing 
themselves in New-York. The designs in this number are, 
by no means, presented as chef-d’ceuvres in lithography, but 
merely as accurate representations of the objects, with suffi- 
cient neatness for designs of the class to which they belong. 
Messrs. Barnet & Doolittle have in their possession, a great 
variety of lithographic prints, which sufficiently evince the 
adaptedness of the art to an elegant as well as common style of 
execution. The finest things done in this way are really very 
beautiful; and they possess a softness which is peculiarly their 
own. Still Lithography is not a rival, it is merely an auxiliary 
to copper plate engraving, which, especially in the higher 
branches of the art, must still retain the pre-eminence which it 
possesses. 

But the regular introduction of Lithography into this 
country must still be a subject of congratulation; and we trust 
the American public will give this fine art vigor by an adequate 
patronage. 

Nothing is known about Barnet, and if either of the 
two went to Paris it must have been he. The firm is 
not listed in the New York Directories of the period. 
Doolittle must have been Amos Doolittle, the copper- 
plate engraver, whose prints of the Battle of Lexington 
and Concord are so well known. Curiously enough 
the American Journal of Science and Arts gives us no 
further information about the early American develop- 
ment of lithography. 

In 1822 J. V. Seaman published in New York, Sir 
James Edward Smith’s “Grammar of Botany.”’ The 
last paragraph under “Notice to the New York Edi- 
tion” in this book reads: 

The publisher feels a becoming gratification in informing 
the readers of the work, that the beautiful and appropriate 
drawings, which so highly embellish it, are specimens of Amer- 
ican Lithograhpy. They are from the pencil of Mr. Stansbury, 


Their establishment is at No. 23 Lumber-street, and orders are addressed to them 
there, or through Messrs. A. T. Goodrich & Co., Booksellers, Broadway, New-York.” 
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and were executed at the Lithographic Press of Barnet & Doo- 
little of this City. 

This therefore was the first book containing litho- 
graphic plates published in America. 


HENRY STONE 


In 1823 there was published in Baltimore by James 
Lovegrove ‘‘The Timber Merchant’s Guide.” In 
the back of this book are a series of lithographs, show- 
ing how trees may be cut to the best advantage for ship 
timber, and each one of these prints is marked “‘Henry 
Stone, Lhtog. Er.”’ There are thirty of these prints, 
and there is no reference anywhere in the book to the 
method of illustration, or anything about Henry 
Stone. He was, however, an engraver who lived in 
Washington, and did engraving on copper and after- 
ward several pieces of lithographic work. ‘‘The Tim- 
ber Merchants’ Guide,”’ is the second book published 
containing lithographic plates made in America. 


J. B. MARTIN 


Sometime before 1827 J. B. Martin was working as 
alithographer in Richmond, Va. He was a miniature 
portrait painter and engraver by profession. He en- 
graved in stipple in 1822. His lithograph portrait 
of John Randolph of Roanoke was printed by Cephas 
G. Childs, but is signed as ‘‘ Drawn on Stone & Pub- 
lished by J. B. Martin, Richm’d.”’ His lithographs 
appear in nos. 2 and 3 of the “Spirit of the Old 
Dominion” published in Richmond in 1827. 


JOHN PENDLETON 


We now come to the imporant period in Boston 
beginning with 1825. In the Boston News Letter of 
November 5, 1825, appears the following: 


LITHOGRAPHY 
This beautiful and highly useful art which has lately made 
great advancement in Europe, we are happy to announce is in 
successful operation in this city, being introduced by Mr. J. 
Pendleton, who has made it his study in Europe. Messrs. 


' 
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Wells & Lilly have in press and will soon issue a genuine 
edition of Sir Astley Cooper’s Lectures, from the copy pub- 
lished under his sanction and edited by F. Tyrrell, Esq., with 
plates which have been drawn on stone by A. Bowen, and 
Lithographied by Mr. Pendleton. 

The first two volumes of this book were printed in 
1825, and the third in 1828. In the last volume only 
are there any illustrations—two lithographic plates 
illustrating hip disease. The first plate shows four 
male nude figures in outline with very little shading, 
and the second plate illustrates corsage by bandages 
which Sir Astley Cooper adopted for the cure of the 
disease. These plates were drawn by Edwards and 
printed by Pendleton. 

PENDLETON & BOWEN 

One of the reasons for the delay in the appearance 

of the Astley Cooper work appears in the Boston 


News-Letter of February 4, 1826, when the following 
notice of dissolution of partnership was printed: 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


The Partnership heretofore existing under the firm of 
Pendleton & Bowen, is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
All persons having claims against the firm will present them to 
W. 5S. Pendleton, who is authorized to settle the accounts of 
the concern. Those indebted will please make immediate 
payment. 
W. S. PENDLETON 
ABEL BowEN 
3oston, Jan. 31, 1826. 

W. S. Pendleton respectfully informs his friends and the 
public, that the above Business will be carried on by him in 
Conjunction with his Brother, who will add to the Establish- 
ment the advantage of 

LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 

Orders for Printing on Copper, or Designs and Printing on 
Stone, will be attended to with care and fidelity, on application 
at the Establishment in Harvard Place, opposite the Old South. 
To those whose occasions require Fac Similes, Maps, Circulars, 
&c., to which this art is peculiarly adapted, Specimens will be 
exhibited, and all information given by applying as above. 
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Abel Bowen respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that he still continues his business at No. 2 Congress Square, 
in Congress Street, where all orders for Engraving and Copper- 
Plate Printing will be thankfully received, and promptly at- 
tended. 


Abel Bowen apparently did not become interested in 
lithography, but preferred to keep on with his wood 
engraving. He undoubtedly “tried his hand” at 
lithography, but there is no known lithographic print 
by him in existence. The firm, Bowen & Pendleton, 
by the way, did a copper plate engraving and copper 
plate printing business on Harvard Place opposite 
the Old South Church. In addition Abel Bowen did 
wood engraving. He was the first wood engraver in 
Boston, and the second to practice it in America—the 
first being Dr. Anderson of New York. He was 
equally facile in both arts, and he had no competitor 
in wood engraving. In fact the growth and spread of 
wood engraving in America was very largely due to 
the influence of Abel Bowen. 


WILLIAM PENDLETON 


William 8S. Pendelton went ahead and established 
the first lithographic business in the United States, as 
is evidenced by the publication in the Boston Monthly 
Magazine for December, 1825, of the following notice: 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Specimens of this art have, from time to time, reached us, 
and excited considerable attention amongst our artists, as well 
as curiosity amongst our lovers of the arts; but still nothing was 
done to bring lithography into this country until within a few 
months, when Mr. John Pendleton commenced an establish- 
ment for lithography in this city. Perhaps a little before his 
return from France, a few attempts had been made in the city 
of New York, but they had not reached us, nor have they yet. 
Mr. Pendleton is a young gentleman of taste and talents, from 
the State of New York, who was on a visit to Paris, on business 
of an entirely different nature, and becoming pleased with 
lithography, put himself immediately under the first artists of 
France, and acquired, as we believe, a thorough knowledge of 
the art and the principles on which it is founded. With this 
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stock of information, and with a great love of the profession, 
and, in addition, a good supply of the proper stone and other 
materials for the pursuit of the art, he came to Boston and 
engaged with his brother, a copper-plate printer of established 
celebrity. With great liberality, he has furnished stone, 
chalk and pencils, to several painters, who are making great 
progress in lithographic drawing. The sketch which is given 
in this number of our Magazine, is merely a specimen of the 
art amongst us. Messrs. Edwards, Johnson, Hoogland, 
Penniman and Alexander, artists well known in this city, are 
engaged in doing something in lithography to exhibit to the 
public, which may soon be expected to appear, and others no 
doubt will follow their example. We shall, from time to time, 
not only keep our readers apprised of the progress which our 
enterprising and gifted artists are making, but also of what 
has been done and may be doing; and often present our patrons 
with specimens of the art itself, in our pages. 


In this magazine in 1825 and 1826, appeared sev- 
eral specimens of the work, chiefly portraits, drawn by 
Edwards or Alexander or Johnston, and lithographed 
by Pendleton. 

Christopher C. Baldwin, in his Diary (printed by 
the American Antiquarian Society, p. 331) speaks of 
Pendleton as follows: 


I was introduced to W. 8S. Pendleton the lithographic 
printer of Boston. He was the first who introduced this 
curious art into the United States. He exhibited the first 
specimens of it in Boston in 1824. He gave me this account 
of himself. He was born in the City of New York in 1795, 
and at an early age was put to learn the trade of a copper- 
plate engraver. His father was a native of Liverpool, England, 
and was captain of a New York and Liverpool packet, whose 
wife was by birth a native of England, but at the time of his 
marriage, a widow lady residing in New York. He was lost 
in a storm at sea in 1798, leaving two children—W. 8., above 
named, and a younger son. William 8. (I think his name is 
William), after coming of age, went in 1819 to Washington, 
where he pursued his business as engraver for about a year, 
when he was joined by his brother, and, mounting their packs, 
they started in pursuit of their fortune to the unknown West. 
When they reached Pittsburgh his brother returned, having 
been invited by the Peels of Philadelphia to make an exhibition 
of the “Court of Death”; and W. S. remained there. He 
could find no employment in his trade and, being driven to his 
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wits, betook to teaching music. He gave lessons upon the 
flute and pianoforte, and continued in this business till 1824 
when he returned to New York, and soon afterwards went to 
Boston, where he resumed the business of engraving. A 
merchant by the name of Thaxter having brought out from 
Paris an apparatus for printing lithographing circulars, but 
not being acquainted with using it sufficiently to operate it to 
advantage, was glad to dispose of it to Mr. Pendleton, who, 
by his ingenuity, was able in a short time to put [it] in success- 
ful operation. His brother was now in Paris, and having com- 
municated with him upon the subject, they formed a copart- 
nership, and a press was soon established in Boston, where he 
has continued from 1824 to the present time. He is an intelli- 
gent and enterprising man. 


William S. Pendleton was a man of great business 
ability and continued the largest and best lithographic 
establishment in the United States up to 1836, when 
he sold out to Thomas Moore. He offered every 
facility to artists and others who might wish to learn 
to draw on stone, as the following names will show: 
D. C. Johnston, the so-called ‘‘ American Cruikshank” ; 
Rembrandt Peale; William Rimmer, the anatomist, 
whose statue of Alexander Hamilton stands on the 
Commonwealth Avenue Parkway near Arlington 
Street; M. E. D. Brown; F.H. Lane, afterwards famous 
as a marine painter; John Cheney, the engraver; J. H. 
Bufford, afterwards for so many years one of the lead- 
ing lithographers in the United States; Joseph Gear, 
musician and etcher; Alexander J. Davis, famous archi- 
tectural draftsman, and many others. 

Pendleton was at first in business on Graphic Court, 
which led off Washington Street, opposite the head of 
Franklin. He afterwards moved his place of business 
to another Graphic Court on the opposite side of 
Washington street, about where Macullar Parker’s 
clothing store is now located. He had a store where 
lithographic prints, drawing materials, stationery, etc., 
were for sale. He printed portraits, maps, sheet 
music, fashion plates, book illustrations, and every 
conceivable kind of work to which lithography could 
be adapted. 
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At the beginning of my interest in the subject, in 
1905, a fortunate chance led to the discovery in 
Cambridge, Mass., of John W. A. Scott, who was then 
more than ninety years of age, and who went to work 
for William S. Pendleton in the year 1829. Mr. 
Scott possessed all his faculties, including a remark- 
able memory, and gave me many facts regarding his 
early employer. 


JOHN PENDLETON 


John Pendleton had apparently the more artistic 
temperament, and was also the rolling stone of the 
family. He went to New York about 1828 or 1829, 
did lithographic work there, and then drifted to 
Philadelphia where he was a partner in the first litho- 
graphic firm in that city, Pendleton, Kearney & Childs. 


PENDLETON, KEARNEY & CHILDS 


This firm was started in 1829, Kearney was Francis 
Kearney and Childs was Cephas G. Childs, a noted 
engraver, and afterwards one of the founders, with 
Henry Inman, the portrait painter, of the firm of 
Childs & Inman. 


SENEFELDER LITHOGRAPH Co. 


In 1828 the Senefelder Lithograph Co. was started 
in Boston by Annin & Smith (William B. Annin and 
George G. Smith), who had previously been copper 
plate engravers. This firm lasted only into 1831, and 
was absorbed by Pendleton. 

It was due to a query regarding the Senefelder firm 
that I first began the search for facts about early 
American lithography. In 1904 a print dealer ap- 
peared in my office with a lithograph of the U.S. 
Frigate Constitution which bore the imprint of the 
Senefelder Lith. Co. He stated that the Senefelder 
Lith. Co. was located in Cincinnati and did work about 
1840. Within a year the same print, with a few 
slight changes, turned up with the imprint of Pendle- 
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ton. As a result of investigating early Boston lith- 
ographers, I found the Mr. Scott already referred to, 
and it was he who gave me many of the most interest- 
ing facts. Mr. Scott says that William S. Pendleton 
came to Boston from Canada with Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie, a copper plate engraver, who had failed in 
business in Montreal. This was about 1819 or 1820 
MacKenzie went into partnership with Abel Bowen in 
1821, and presumably William 8. Pendleton worked 
for them, and the next we hear of Pendleton was when 
he was in partnership with Bowen on Harvard Place 
in 1825. 
SToDART & CURRIER 


In 1831 William 8S. Pendleton had four lithograph 
presses and four copper plate presses, and among his 
apprentices were Benjamin F. Nutting and Nathaniel 
Currier (born in Roxbury). The latter afterward 
started in business in New York in the early 1830's. 
He went into business with a man named Stodart 
forming the firm of Stodart & Currier, located at 137 
Broadway in 1832. John H. Bufford worked for them 
as an artist. Mr. Currier’s business relations with his 
partner were not of the happiest, and the partnership 
was dissolved very shortly, and Mr. Currier went into 
business for himself continuing as Nathaniel Currier, 
and then as Currier & Ives until 1890. 


ANTHONY IMBERT 


After Barnet & Doolittle, the first lithographer in 
New York, of whom we have evidence, was Anthony 
Imbert, whose work appears apparently for the first 
time in Cadwallader D. Colden’s ‘‘ Memoir of the Cele- 
bration of the Completion of the New York Canals,” 
which was published in 1825. On page 349 of this 
book appears the following: 


LITHOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT 


As a considerable number of the printed plates of this work 
are in Lithography, that is literally, Drawing on Stone; it will 
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not perhaps be unacceptable, at the present moment, to give 
some very concise remarks on the history, and manner of 
operation, of this new art; particularly as these impressions 
are from the very first press, which on this side of the Atlantic, 
has been put into effectual operation, many abortive attempts 
having been made prior to Mr. Imbert’s successful one. We 
shall be but brief in our notice on the subject as he is preparing 
a publication on the essential parts and uses of the Art of 
Lithography, which he is about to lay before the public with all 
convenient despatch. 

In this age of discoveries not the least admirable is the Art 
of Lithography; it was the result of a regular and skillful series 
of well-planned experiments by Mr. Alois Senefelder, of Munich 
the capital of Bavaria. The era of discovery cannot be con- 
fined to a day or a year; he began his experiments upon 
Bavarian stone, from economical principles, with a view to 
save the expense of copper or tin plates; with a mind gifted by 
nature and from competent education, furnished with a good 
acquaintance with the mechanic powers, but chiefly with 
chemistry, he prosecuted his experiments to the eventual re- 
sults we now witness. 

The improvements on this art, since the first publication of 
his course of experiments, have been very rapid; in the earlier 
part it was chiefly applied to the more common purposes of 
life, by the principle of Transfer, to writings, lettering, music, 
&c.; but for the higher purposes of pictorial subjects, its prog- 
ress has been comparatively more slow, until within a few 
years, say six or eight, since which in Germany, France, Italy, 
England, &c., it has already rivalled the best of lineal chalk 
and wood engravings, and upon the principle of Transfer, it is 
equal at least to the finest engraving that ever was or can be 
executed on copper, &c. 

Artists, at present, chiefly practice it in the chalk, the pen 
and ink, or with the brush manners—or in the art of trans- 
ferring drawings, writings, &c. done on transfer paper, to the 
stone, by which a limitless number of fac-similies may be 
printed. 

At the first view of this art, and its peculiar mode of im- 
press, most persons have imagined it to be the easiest and most 
simple thing in the world to be a Lithographer; but experience 
has taught the many, many thousands, who have attempted it, 
that nothing less than the utmost care and experience can 
accomplish the operation; the manipulating of the drawings is 
easy enough, and looks perfect on the stone, but the chemical 
principles, on which all the success of printing depend, cannot 
produce a good impression if the draughtsman, however g 
an artist, does not execute the work with the necessary pre- 
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caution. The artist must not only be a good designer, but a 
good chemist, and a good painter. The art does not depend 
so much on mechanical as chemical principles. 

The leading point in this new art is through the medium of 
Soap, to make the repulsion of oil to water produce the curious 
effect of printing drawings upon stone of a certain texture. 

The instruments for this kind of drawing are—first, inks 
similar to China or Indian ink, to be drawn on the stone with a 
steel pen or brush; secondly—Lithographic chalk, similar to, 
and worked like common black French chalk, on the stone; 
thirdly—transfer ink, whereby any drawing or writing made 
on transfer paper, is transferred positively to the stone, and 
may be multiplied ‘ad infinitum’, which in all probability will 
turn out to be the most useful part of the art, whereby con- 
fidential and circular letters of any description may be multi- 
plied with the utmost despatch; as was universally practiced 
by both parties during the Revolutionary War in Europe, and 
is still exercised by every one of these Governments, as well as 
by men of business, thereby saving the expense of copying 
clerks, or transcribers; and, morevoer, in the cheapest, most 
expeditious, and confidential manner. 

Every gentleman ought to be provided with a sufficient 
quantity of this transfer paper and its ink, which he can use 
with equal facility as common ink, by only rubbing it down 
with rain water; if this writing is sent to a Lithographic press, a 
hundred or more fac similies, identical with the original manu- 
script may be had in a few hours at a very small expense. 

Such being the history and nature ’of the art of Lithography 
every candid eye, which views these very interesting first 
essays of the art executed in America, but will allow, that 
neither Germany, France or England, could show equal speci- 
mens executed during the first six months after its introduc- 
tion into these countries. 


On page 353 it says: 
_ For the annexed diagram of the Fleet, we have been oblig- 
ingly favored by C. Rhind, Esq., the Commandant of the 
aquatic fete. This Plan was the first test of Mr. Imbert’s 
talents as a Lithographer, and Lithographic Printer. 


On page 358 it says: 

Moreover, to show the full extent of our good fortune, Mr. 
Imbert, the Lithographer, is professionally a Marine Artist; 
originally he was a French Naval Officer. but long a prisoner in 
England, where he devoted this time of leisure, to the improve- 
ment of his talents, in the study of drawing and painting, 
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under a first rate emigrant artist, as a useful as well as agree- 
able amusement during the tedium of captivity. 


Imbert was located at no. 79 Murray Street, New 
York, in 1825, and continued his work of lithographic 
publication until 1831. William Dunlap, in his 
“History of the Arts of Design,”’ 1837, p. 454, says: 


Lithography or drawing on stone, and taking impressions 
by the aid of acids, transferring innumerable copies to paper, 
is a very useful invention, and tends to multiply pictures, 
many of them of a character which diffuses taste and facilitates 
the progress of art. When practiced by a good designer its use 
is obvious. To be a good draughtsman on stone, requires the 
same study as to draw well on paper. It is a very pleasant 
occupation for females, and I have seen specimens from two 
young ladies, the daughters of Mr. Peter Maverick, deceased, 
which I thought ought to command for them an employment 
that would make them independent with common application. 

The first lithographic establishment of which I have any 
knowledge was made amidst many difficulties by Mr. Imbert, 
of New York. They are now almost innumerable throughout 
the United States. But however beautiful or perfect the 
plates are, the credit is transferred to the master of the 
establishment, and the artist is sunk. This must change. 
The artist must be announced, and must be the Master. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820. 


Part XIII: PENNSYLVANIA (PHILADELPHIA) 


COMPILED BY CLARENCE 58S. BRIGHAM 


The following bibliography attempts, first, to present a 
historical sketch of every newspaper printed in the United 
States from 1690 to 1820; secondly, to locate all files found in 
the various libraries of the country; and thirdly, to give a 
complete check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

The historical sketch of each paper gives the title, the date 
of establishment, the name of the editor or publisher, the fre- 
quency of issue and the date of discontinuance. It also 
attempts to give the exact date of issue when a change in title 
or name of publisher or frequency of publication occurs. 

In locating files to be found in various libraries, no attempt 
is made to list every issue. In the case of common papers 
which are to be found in many libraries, only the longer files 
are noted, with a description of their completeness. Rare 
newspapers, which are known by only a few scattered issues, 
are minutely listed. 

The check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society follows the style of the Library of Con- 
gress “Check List of Eighteenth Century Newspapers,” and 
records all supplements, missing issues and mutilations. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by States and towns. 
Towns are placed according to their present State location. 
For convenience of alphabetization, the initial “The” in the 
titles of papers is disregarded. Papers are considered to be of 
folio size, unless otherwise stated. There are no abbreviations 
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except in the names of the libraries where files are located, and 
these should be easily understood. A superior italic “‘m”’ is 
used in the listing of the Society’s files to signify mutilated 
copy. The bibliography includes only newspapers, and does 
not list magazines; the distinction has sometimes been difficult 
to draw, but the test has generally been the inclusion of current 
news. Neither in the historical sketches nor in the listing of 
files is any account taken of the existence of the paper after 
1820. 

All files, except in a few instances, have been personally 
examined by the compiler of this list, and the facts stated have 
been drawn from an inspection of the papers themselves and 
not based on secondary authorities. 

The bibliography will be published in the Proceedings in 
about sixteen installments, after which the material will be 
gathered into a volume, with an historical introduction, ac- 
knowledgment of assistance rendered, and a comprehensive 
index of titles and names of printers. Reprints of each in- 
stallment will not be made, nor will the names of papers or 
printers be indexed in the Proceedings. Since the material 
will be held in type until after the printing of the final in- 
stallment, the compiler will welcome additions and correc- 


tions. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


[Philadelphia] Allied Mercury, 1781. 


Semi-weekly. Established Oct. 17, 1781, by George 
Kline, with the title “The Allied Mercury: or the 
Independent Intelligencer.”” The first issue, contains no 
editorial prospectus or reference to the frequency of 
issue, and is chiefly taken up with the printing of the 
poem “A Poetical Epistle to his Excellency George 
Washington, Esq.”” The issue of Nov. 30, 1781, Vol. 1, 
No. 13 states that the paper was published semi-weekly. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 17, 1781. N.Y. Hist. Soc. 
has Nov. 30, 1781. 


[Philadelphia] American Centinel, 1816-1820+-. 


Daily, tri-weekly and weekly. Established Aug. 26, 
1816, by Jacob Frick & Co. [Peter Hay], with the title of 
“The American Centinel and Mercantile Advertiser.” It 
was a daily, and a tri-weekly edition was also issued, the 
latter having the title only as a column heading. On April 
13, 1818, a weekly edition was also begun, with the title 
“The American Centinel.” Frick continued the paper, 
with Hay as co-editor, until after 1820. 

N. J. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 7, Aug. 18, Nov. 10, 17, 1817; 
Mar. 23, 1818 of tri-weekly; June 15, July 20, Sept. 28, 
Dec. 19, 1818; Apr. 24, May 8, Aug. 14, 1819; Jan. 29, 
Aug. 12, Sept. 2, 23, 1820 of weekly. Hist. Soc. Penn. has 
Mar. 2, 1818-Dec. 31, 1819 of daily. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
has Feb. 5, 1818, of tri-weekly, and Mar. 9, Dec. 12, 16, 
1818, Feb. 10-22, 28-Mar. 1, 3, 4, 24, June 6, 1820 of 
daily. Boston Athenaeum has Oct. 30, 1816 of daily. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 10, 1817. A. A. S. has: 


1816. Aug. 26, daily. 

Sept. 9, Dec. 4, tri-weekly. 
1817. Feb. 21, tri-weekly. 
1819. June 26", weekly. 
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[Philadelphia] American Democratic Herald, 1814-1815. | 
Daily. Established May 9, 1814, by Andrew C. Mit- 
chell, with the title of ““American Democratic Herald, and 
Commercial Gazette.” It succeeded the “‘ Voice of the 
Nation,”’ continuing the advertisements, but adopting a ; 
new volume numbering. It was suspended with the issue 
of May 14, 1814, vol. 1, no. 6, and resumed July 11, 1814, 
with new volume numbering. The last issue located igs 
that of Jan. 4, 1815, vol. 2, no. 143. Mitchell went to 
New York in the summer of 1815, to assume the editor- 
ship of ‘The National Advocate.” 
A. A. 8. has: 
1814. May 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 
July 12, 14, 15, 18, 23. 
Aug. 8, 9, 12, 15, 16. 
Sept. 7, 10, 13. 
Oct. 15, 24, 29. 
Nov. 2, 3, 5. 
1815. Jan. 4. 
[Philadelphia] American Naval and Commercial Register, see 
Finlay’s American Naval and Commercial Register. 


[Philadelphia] American Star, 1794. 

Tri-weekly. Established Feb. 1, 1794, with the title of 
“The American Star, or, Historical, Political, Critical, 
and Moral Journal.’”’ It was published in English and 
French, and also bore the title “‘L’ Etoile Américaine, ou 
Journal Historique, Politique, Critique et Moral.’”’ It was 
published by Tanguy [C. C. Tanguy de la Boissiére], and 
according to the Prospectus, was printed by Parent and 
Co. It was of quarto size, generally with eight pages to 
the issue. With Mar. 1, 1794, it was enlarged to a folio 
of four pages. The issue of Apr. 1, 1794 is entitled “The 
American Star” (‘‘L’Etoile Américaine”’). The last issue 
located is that of May 3, 1794, vol. 1, no. 40. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Prospectus; Feb. 4, 6, 11, 13, 18, 20, 
25, Mar. 1-18, 25, Apr. 1, 10, 17, May 1, 3, 1794. A.A.5. 
has: 


1794. Apr. 1. 


' 
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[Philadelphia] American Weekly Mercury, 1719-1746. 


Weekly. Established Dec. 22, 1719, with the title of 
“The American Weekly Mercury,” printed and sold by 
Andrew Bradford and John Copson. With the issue of 
June 9, 1720, the imprint announced that the paper was 
printed and sold by Andrew Bradford, and might also be 
obtained from John Copson in Philadelphia and William 
Bradford in New York. With the issue of May 25, 1721, 
Copson’s name was omitted from the imprint, and with 
the issue of Dec. 21, 1721, William Bradford’s name was 
omitted. With the issue of Dec. 13, 1739, the imprint 
became Andrew and William Bradford, but with the issue 
of Nov. 6, 1740, the name of Andrew Bradford appeared 
alone in the imprint. Andrew Bradford died Nov. 24, 
1742, and with the issue of Dec. 2, 1742, the paper was 
printed by his widow, Cornelia Bradford. With the issue 
of Mar. 1, 1743, Isaiah Warner assumed the editorship 
and the paper was published by Isaiah Warner and Cor- 
nelia Bradford. With the issue of Oct. 18, 1744, Cornelia 
Bradford became sole publisher, and so continued until 
the date of the last issue located, that of May 22, 1746, 
no. 1376. 

The first four volumes of this paper covering the issues 
from Dec. 22, 1719 to Jan. 7, 1724, were reproduced in 
facsimile in 1898. These four volumes are in nearly all of 
the larger libraries. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Dec. 22, 1719-Jan. 1, 1746. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has Oct. 7, 1725; Nov. 2, 1727; Oct. 17, Nov. 
7, Dec. 18-31, 1728; Feb. 4, 1729- Dec. 9, 1742, fair; Apr. 
28, 1743. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has: Apr. 30, 1724, Dec. 24, 
1728; Mar. 13, June 19, 1729; Jan. 6, 1730; June 24, 1731; 
May 31, 1733-Aug. 12, 1736; Jan. 3-Dec. 21, 1738; Jan. 
11-30, June 14, 21, 1739; Feb. 26, Mar 11, 20, 1740; Jan. 
8, 22, Feb. 5, 1741; Feb. 26, 1745. Lib. Congress has 
Jan. 12, Feb. 16, 1725; June 2, 9, 1726; Jan. 30, 1728; Oct. 
28, Nov. 4, 1731; Dec. 21, 1733; Jan. 7- Dec. 30, 1735; Jan. 
6, 13, Mar. 16, 23, 1736; June 23, Sept. 1, Oct. 13, 1737; 
May 27, 1742. Yale has Sept. 11-Nov. 20, Dec. 16, 1729; 
Mar. 26, 1730-Aug. 3, 1732; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1734. 
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N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 4, 1733-Apr. 8, 1736. 
Hist. Soc. has Aug. 24, 1738. A. A. 5S. has: 


1719. 
1720. 


1721. 


1722. 
1723. 
1724. 
1725. 
1726. 
1727. 
1728. 
1729. 
1730. 
1731. 
1732. 
1733. 
1734. 


1735. 


Dec. 29. 


Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 


[April, 


Wis. 


Missing: Jan. 5, 12, 19, Mar. 1, Aug. 11, 


Nov. 3, 10. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 


Nov. 23 [Supplement: Letter to Thomas Bord- 


ley, 4 pp.] 


Missing: Jan. 17, Mar 30, Apr. 6, 13, 20, 


27, Dec. 19, 26. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 26. 
Mutilated: Jan .16. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 9, Nov. 22, Dec. 4. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 

Missing: July 23, Sept. 17. 

Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 

Missing: Nov. 25. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Missing: Mar. 24. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 

Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 


Missing: June 5, 12,26,Sept.18, Dec. 11, 23. 


Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: July 2. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: Jan. 26, May 27, Nov. 18. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 26. 
Missing: June 8. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Postscript, Apr. 25. 
Mutilated: Apr. 4. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: June 19. 


Missing: Mar. 11, Apr. 3, May 8, July 31, 


Nov. 20. 


| 

| 
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1736. 


1737. 


1738. 


1739. 


1740. 


1741. 


1742. 


1743. 


1744. 


1745. 


1746. 
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Jan. 6 to Dec. 28. 


Missing: May 20, June 10, July 1, 15, 29, 
Sept.9, Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 2. 
Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Missing: Jan 13, Apr. 7, May 5, 19, June 2, 
Aug. 4, Sept. 8, 15, Oct. 20. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 28. 
Postscript, Mar. 7. 
Appendix, Apr. 13. 
Missing: Feb. 21, Mar. 14, Apr. 27, May 
11, Sept. 28, Oct. 19, 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16, 
23, 30, Dec. 14, 21, 28. 
Jan. 4 to Dee. 27. 
Missing: Jan. 18, 25, Mar. 1, 8, 22, May 10, 
July 19, Nov. 22. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 25. 
Postscript, Feb, 12, Dec. 18. 
Mutilated: Jan. 3. 
Missing: Jan. 15, July 10. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Postscript, Apr. 23, May 7, 14, June 4, Nov 


5 


Missing: July 30, Oct. 1, 22, Nov. 19, 26, 
Dec. 10. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: June 17, 24, Aug. 12, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 16. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 
Postscript, Apr. 14. 
Missing: Jan. 11, 18, Mar. 8, May 5, Dec. 
9. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: Jan. 5, May 24, Nov. 15, 22. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Mar. 12, June 27, Oct. 3, 10, 24, 
Dec. 31. 
Jan. 1 to May 22. 
Missing: May 1}. 
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[Philadelphia] Amerikanischer Beobachter, 1808-1811. 
Weekly. Established Sept. 9, i808, by Conrad Zentler, 
with the title of ‘““Amerikanischer Beobachter.”’ It was 
discontinued with the issue of Aug. 29, 1811, vol. 3, no. 
52. 
Lib. Congress has Sept. 9, 1808-Aug. 29,1811. A.A.S5, 
has: 


1810. May 17, 24. 


[Philadelphia] Aurora, 1794-1820+-. 

Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the ‘‘General Advertiser,’’ the word ‘‘Au- 
rora” being centered above the title, to read “Aurora. 
General Advertiser.”” The first issue with the changed 


title was that of Nov. 8, 1794, no. 1224, published by 

Benj. Franklin Bache. Bache died in the yellow fever 
epidemic, Sept. 10, 1798, and the paper was suspended 


from Sept. 11 to Oct. 31, inclusive. It was resumed with 
the issue of Nov. 1, 1798, published for Margaret H. 
Bache, his widow, but with the issue of Nov. 14, 1798, it 
was published for the heirs of Benj. Franklin Bache. Be- 
cause of the fever epidemic in Philadelphia, the paper was 
published at Bristol, about twenty miles from Philadel- 
phia, from Aug. 30 to Oct. 19, 1799. With the issue of 
Mar. 8, 1800, William Duane, who had been serving as 
editor since Bache’s death, became the publisher (see also 
letter of Duane in “N. E. Hist. Geneal. Register,” vol. 
25, p. 386). Again because of the fever epidemic the paper 
was removed, and published at Frankfort, about four 
miles from Philadelphia, Aug. 9 to Oct. 30, 1802. With 
the issue of Nov. 3, 1807, his son became associated in the 
management, and the paper was published by William J. 
Duane and Co., which with the issue of Jan. 2, 1809, be- 
came Duane and Co. With the issue of May 15, 1810, the 
name of William Duane appeared alone in the imprint. 
William Duane was appointed Adjutant-General in 1813, 
and with the issue of May 4, 1813, resigned the paper to 
James Wilson. Upon his return in 1815, he again assumed 
the proprietorship and with the issue of June 17, 1815, the 


wT 
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paper was printed for William Duane, and was so con- 
tinued until after 1820. 

A tri-weekly edition of the Aurora was also published, 
although it is not known how early it was established, as 
none of the issues bore volume numbering. The earliest 
issue located is that of June 14, 1797, entitled ‘‘ Bache’s 
Philadelphia Aurora.”” With the issue of Mar. 10, 1800, 
the title was changed to “The Philadelphia Aurora.” 
With the issue of Nov. 7, 1800, the full page heading was 
given up, and a column heading “Aurora, for the 
Country” adopted. With the issue of June 2, 1817, the 
column heading became simply “‘Aurora.’”’ The tri-weekly 
was continued until after 1820. Although there was 
no publisher’s imprint, the editorial changes were the 
same as in the daily paper. 

A weekly edition was also published, the first issue be- 
ing that of June 19, 1810, entitled “Aurora Weekly.” 
This was continued until after 1820, the editorial changes 
being the same as in the daily. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Nov. 8, 1794-Dec. 30, 1820, of 
daily. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Nov. 8, 1794- Dec. 30, 1820, of daily. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 8- Dec. 31, 1794; Mar. 10, Sept. 
15, 1795; Jan. 10, 16, 22, 25, 30, Feb. 4-6, Mar. 1, 26, 
June 28, 1796; Jan. 2, 1797-Aug. 27, 1799; Oct. 21, 1799- 
Dec. 30, 1820, of daily; Jan. 15, 1799-Apr. 30, 1800, fair; 
Aug. 13, 18, Sept. 3, 8, 13, 1802; June 29, 1803; Aug. 8, 
1804; Apr. 24, 1805; June 10, 1807; May 4, 1808; May 31, 
June 2, 1813, of tri-weekly; June 19, 1810-Apr. 26, 1814; 
May 2, 1815- Dec. 25, 1820, of weekly. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Nov. 8, 1794- Dec. 30, 1797, fair; 
Feb. 1-Mar. 29, 1798; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1799; Mar. 29, 
Aug. 21, 1800; Jan. 1, 1801-Dec. 31, 1804, fair; July 22, 
1805-Apr. 29, 1813, fair; Jan. 1, 1814-Dec. 30, 1820, of 
daily; June 14, Aug. 3, Nov. 23, Dec. 5, 1797; Jan. 2, 6-18, 
June 9, 19, July 17, Aug. 2-Sept. 4, Nov. 17-Dec. 31, 
1798; Jan. 1-June 28, Dec. 9-30, 1799; Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 
1800, of tri-weekly; May 5, 1817 of weekly. 
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Univ. of Penn. has 1795-1799; 1801; 1808-1808; Oct. 
1809 - Dec. 1820. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 10, 1794- Mar. 30, 1795; Nov. 
1, 1798-June 30, 1799; Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1799; Aug. 1, 
1803-Deec. 31, 1807, of daily; Dec. 10, 1799-Dec. 31, 
1800, fair, of tri-weekly; Oct. 2, 1810-Nov. 29, 1814 of 
weekly. 

Penn. State Lib. has Jan. 1, 1796-Dec. 31, 1811; Jan. 
1-June 30, 1818, of daily; Aug. 2, 1799-Dec. 24, 1802; 
Jan. 2, 1805-May 10, 1809, of tri-weekly. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1, 1795-Deec. 31, 1800, fair; 
Nov. 24, 1807-Jan. 1, 1810, fair, of daily. 

York Inst., Saco, has Nov. 8, 1794- Mar. 3, 1795; Dee. 
7, 1796-July 14, 1798, fair; Dec. 5, 1799-May 9, 1800, of 
daily. 

Harvard has Jan. 1, 1795-Dec. 19, 1796; 1797-1798, 
a few scattering issues; Nov. 1, 1798-June 30, 1800; 1800- 
1805, a few scattering; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1806, of daily; 
Mar. 6, 15, 1799; May 31, 1800-Dec. 16, 1808, of tri- 
weekly. 

British Museum has Jan. 1, 1796-Dec. 31, 1800, of 
daily. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan 1, 1801-Dec. 31, 1815, of 
daily; Oct. 1, 1804-Dec. 30, 1805, fair, of tri-weekly; 
Mar. 17-Dec. 29, 1812; Nov. 8, 1819-Dec. 25, 1820, of 
weekly. 

Yale has Dee. 11, 1798-Dec. 31, 1799, scattering, of 
daily; Nov. 16, 1803-Apr. 1, 1805, of tri-weekly. 

Boston Athenaeum has Jan. 1-Mar. 6, 1807; Jan. 18, 
1808- Dec. 31, 1809, of daily; Jan. 4-Dec. 31, 1804; Oct. 
2, 1805-Jan. 2, 1815; Jan. 1, 1817-Dee. 31, 1818, of tri- 
weekly; July 7, 1812-July 19, 1814, of weekly. 

Hist. Soc. West Penn., Pittsburgh, has Jan. 1804-Jan. 
1806; Jan.- Dec. 1809. 

Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 12, 1805-Sept. 1, 
1806, of tri-weekly; Dec. 7, 1818- Dec. 4, 1820, of weekly. 

Port. Jervis Pub. Lib. has Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1805, of daily. 

Mass. Hist. Soe. has Jan. 1-June 30, 1808, of daily. 
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Boston Pub. Lib. has July 1-Dec. 31, 1812, of daily; 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1813, of tri-weekly. 
Univ. of Chicago has Dec. 26, 1815-Feb. 3, 1817, of 
weekly. A. A. 5S. has: 
1794. Nov. 8-Dec. 31. 
1795. Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Mar. 30, May 15, 25, July 30, 
Aug. 13, Nov. 14, 17, 19, Dee. 17, 31. 
Missing: Feb. 19, Mar. 17, Apr. 1-4, 11, 
May 20, June 1-22, 27, July 1-6, 9, 14, 
20, 22, 24, 25, 29, Aug. 1-10, 12, 17, 19- 
23, 29, Sept. 4, Oct. 23, Nov. 23-28, 
Dec. 1, 7-12, 23, 25. 
1796. (Daily). 
Jan. 1”, 2", 12-16, 18-23. 
Feb. 1, 2", 3-6, 8-13, 16-20, 22, 23", 24", 27. 
May 14. 
Aug. 12”, 13. 
Sept. 26, 30”. 
Oct. 3, 4. 
Nov. 7, 10”. 
Dec. 9, 12, 13, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 26-29. 
1797. (Daily). 
Jan. 3, 6, 7, 9-14, 18, 19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 31. 
Feb. 1, 3, 4, 6-11, 13, 14, 16-18, 20-25, 27, 28. 
Mar. 18, 27. 
Apr. 11, 17, 18. 
June 9. 
Oct. 4", 12", 13, 14, 16-20, 23-28, 30”, 31. 
Nov. 1-4, 7-9, 11, 13, 14, 15", 16-18, 20-25, 
27, 28, 29”, 30. 
Dec. 1-30. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Nov. 18. 
1798. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Mar. 9, Apr. 13, 14, 16, June 8, 
July 28, 30, 31, Aug. 1-9, Nov. 29, 30, 
Dec. 1. 
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Missing: Jan. 27-Feb. 2, Mar. 10-Apr. 7, 
10-12, 23-26, May 18, 25, June 6, 7, 
July 6, 10, 23, 24, Aug. 14, 15, 23, 29, 31, 
Sept. 6-10, Nov. 1-5, 9, 21, Dec. 4-6, 8, 
11, 13, 22, 25, 31. 

(Tri-weekly). 
Mar. 10 to Aug. 11. 
Mutilated: Mar. 17, Apr. 5, May 19, June 
2, Aug. 7, 9, 11. 

Missing: Apr. 7, 14, 28, May 1, 3, 26, 31, 
June 16, 23, 26, 28, 30, July 5, 14, 17, 
21, 28. 

1799. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 15, Apr. 6, Aug. 28, 29. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Feb. 11, 13. 
Mar. 14. 
May 15. 
July 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Dec. 23. 
Missing: Oct. 11. 
1800. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Feb. 3, Sept. 29, Nov. 14. 

Missing: May 15, June 13, July 12, 25, 28, 
Aug. 2, 26, Sept. 16, Oct. 14, 18, Nov. 
5, 11. 

(Tri-weekly). 

Jan. 1 to Apr. 30. 
Supplement: [Jan. 18]. 
Mutilated: Apr. 4. 

Missing: Feb. 17, Mar. 14. 

May 2”, 5, 16”. 
June 9. 

1801. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Feb. 12, Dec. 31. 

Missing: June 29, July 6, Aug. 10, 25, Sept. 
22, Dec. 16. 
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1802. 


1803. 


1804, 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 
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(Daily). 
Feb. 24, 25. 
Mar. 2, 3, 6, 9, 12", 13, 18, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31. 
Apr. 1, 15", 16, 19, 20, 23, 26-30. 
May 1. 
Aug. 18". 
Dec. 15, 18”. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: May 12. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 8, 15, 22, 27, 29, Feb. 8, 10, 
15, Mar. 17, 19, Apr. 7, 9, May 3, June 4, 
14, 25, July 5, 7, 12, 14, Aug. 9, 16, Sept. 
17, 29, Oct. 6, 15, 18, Nov. 29, Dec. 3, 
6, 13. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 3, 10, 20, Mar. 23. 
Missing: Jan. 1. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Nov. 30. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 6. 
Nov. 4, 7. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 9. 
Apr. 12. 
Supplement: Apr. 5. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 29”. 
Aug. 2, 27. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Feb. 21, 24. 
Mar. 5. 
July 14. 
Aug. 22. 
Sept. 19. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 10. 
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Apr. 3”. 
July 8. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 16, May 6, 22, June 12, 15. 


1808. (Daily). 
Jan. 9. 
Mar. 22, 23. 
May 2-23, 25-30. 
June 1-3, 6-18. 
Oct. 1. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
1809. (Daily). 
May 1. 
July 18”. 
Sept. 20. } 
Oct. 22. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
1810. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Apr. 23. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 5, 10, 13, 15, 24, 27-31, 
Feb. 1-3, 6, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, Mar. 2, 3, 
17, Apr. 5, 9, 13, 14, 19, 21, 30, May 9-17, 
25-29, June 27, 28, 30, July 3, 7, 12, 24, 
Aug. 10, 14, 16, 23, 28, 30, Sept. 4, 5, 6, 
8, 26, 28, 29, Oct. 1, 4, 13, 17, 24, 30, 
Nov. 9, 19-30, Dec. 1-19, 21, 22, 25-31. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Missing: July 11. 
(Weekly). 
June 19 to Dec. 25. 
I8il. (Daily). 
Aug. 20, 26. 


Dec. 13, 16, 19, 23. 
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(Tri-weekly). 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Nov. 13. 
Missing: Apr. 8, May 8, 15. 


(Weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Missing: June 18- Dec. 31. 
1812. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 1, Aug. 3, Oct. 17, Nov. 25. 
Missing: July 6, 16, 21, 28, Aug. 5, Oct. 13, 
Nov. 38, 23, Dec. 31. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Mar. 18, May 6, June 8, July 17, 
Aug. 28, Sept. 16, Oct. 12, 19. 
(Weekly). 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 
Missing: Jan. 7-May 19. 
1813. (Daily). 
Feb. 1, 3. 
July 28. 
Oct. 14. 
3, (Tri-weekly). 
’ 3, Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
17, Mutilated: June 4. 
24, Missing: Jan. 6, Feb. 1, June 7-18, July 
5-Dec. 31. 
30, (Weekly). 
31. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 


Supplement: Jan. 23. 


Missing: May 25, July 6. 


1814. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: July 11, Sept. 24. 
Missing: July 1, 2, 4-9, 11-29, Aug. 1-13, 
27, Sept. 1, 10, Oct. 12, Nov. 5, Dec. 20, 


Zé, 
ol. 


~ 
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(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Sept. 23, Oct. 5, Nov. 9. 
(Weekly). 
Jan. 4 to Apr. 26. 
1815. (Daily). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 10, Feb. 18, June 5, July 3, 
Aug. 11, Oct. 18, Nov. 2, Dec. 9, 28. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Feb. 10, Apr. 19. 
Missing: Jan. 2, Mar. 13. Apr, 12, May 12. 
1816. (Daily). 
' Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Missing: Mar. 7, 30, Sept. 12. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Aug. 9. 
Missing: Jan. 15, June 12, 17, 19, 21, 26, 
28, July 5, 8, 12, 17, 29, Aug. 7, 12, 14, 
16, 21, 23, 26, 28, 30, Sept. 6, 11, 13, 23, 
Oct. 7, 11, Dec. 6. 
1817. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: May 3, 8, 9, 12, 26, June 2, 5, 
9, 16, July 1. 
Missing: May 28, June 9, July 2, Oct. 20. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: May 26. 
Missing: Jan. 6, Mar. 28, Apr. 2, 9, 11, 21, 
30, May 5, June 6, 13, 16, 27, July 2, 7, 
9, 18-30, Aug. 1-20, 25-Oct. 1, 13, 17- 
Dec. 31. 
1818. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 1-3, 5, 28, Feb. 3, 7, 9, 10, 
14, Mar. 2-Apr. 30, Sept. 21, Nov. 17, 24. 
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(Tri-weekly). 
May 15. 
June 8, 17, 19”, 22, 24. 
July 1-6, 8", 10-17, 29, 31. 
Aug. 3-24, 31. 
Sept. 2-9, 18, 21. 
Oct. 7, 19, 23. 
y 3, Nov. 6, 16, 20, 27. 
Dec. 2. 
1819. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 9, 11. 
12. Missing: Apr. 28, Oct. 6, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 18, 22. 
Feb. 5, 8, 10, 17, 22, 26. 
Mar. 1, 5, 8, 10, 14, 19, 24. 
Apr. 5, 7, 14, 19, 26. 
May 3”, 14, 19, 24, 26, 31. 


26, June 2, 4, 7, 11, 14, 25, 28, 30. 
4, July 2, 5, 7, 12, 14. 
3; 1820. (Daily). 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 12, 17, Feb. 7, May 26, July 


4-6, 10, 31, Aug. 3, Oct. 27, 28, Dec. 

5, 7-12, 22-30. 

[Philadelphia] Bache’s Philadelphia Aurora, 1797-1800, see 
0. Aurora. 

[Philadelphia] Carey’s Daily Advertiser, 1797, see Daily Adver- 

tiser. 

' [Philadelphia] Carey’s Pennsylvania Evening Herald, see 
Philadelphia Evening Herald. 
, [Philadelphia] Carey’s United States’ Recorder, 1798. 


7 Tri-weekly. Established Jan. 23, 1798, by James Carey, 

with the title of “Carey’s United States’ Recorder.” 

Discontinued with the issue of Aug. 30, 1798, vol.1, no. 94. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 23-Aug. 30, 1798. Lib. Con- 

, gress has Feb.8-Apr.1, 1798. Md. Hist. Soc. has Feb.27, 
June 12, 1798. A. A. S. has: 
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1798. Apr. 28. 
May 19. 
June 23. 
July 17”. 


[Philadelphia] Chesnuthiller Wochenscrift, see under Chest- 
nut Hill. 


[Philadelphia] Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, 1796- 
1800. 

Daily. A continuation of “Dunlap and Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser,” without change of number- 
ing. The first issue with the new title of “Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser,’”’ was that of Jan. 1, 1796, 
no. 5219, published by David C. and Septimus Claypoole. 

Septimus Claypoole died Oct. 15, 1798, but not until the 
issue of Jan. 1, 1799 did the imprint state that the paper 
was published by D. C. Claypoole. He continued the 
paper until the issue of Sept. 30, 1800, no. 7421, when he 
sold out to Zachariah Poulson, Jun., who continued it, 
without change of volume numbering, under the title of 
“‘Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser,’’ which see. 

Phil. Lib. Co. and Lib. Congress have Jan. 1, 1796- 
Sept. 30, 1800. Hist. Soc. Penn. and British Museum have 
Jan. 1, 1796- Dec. 30, 1799. Penn. State Lib. has Jan. 1, 
1796- Dec. 30, 1797; Jan. 2-May 9, 1799; Jan. 2-July 31, 
1800. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1, 1797-Sept. 30, 1800. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 2- Dec. 30, 1796, fair; Mar. 22, 
Aug. 5, 1797; Jan. 9-Dec. 31, 1798, fair; Dec. 4, 11, 20, 
24, 25, 1799; Jan. 8, Feb. 17, 1800. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 
Jan. 1-Mar. 17, 1796; Jan. 1, 1797-Dec. 31, 1798. Univ. 
of Penn. has Jan. 1, 1796-Dec. 30, 1797. Boston Athe- 
naeum has Jan. 4- Dec. 29, 1796, fair; July 6, 1797; Jan. 
9, Apr. 24, May 22, 1798; May 1, 1799-Sept. 30, 1800. 
Harvard has 1796-1800, scattering issues. A. A. 8. has: 

1796. Feb. 6, 22. 
July 20. 
Aug. 12, 18, 19. 
Nov. 1. 
Dec. 5, 10, 12-28, 31. 


~hest= 


1796- 


oole’s 
mber- 
oole’s 
1796, 
poole. 
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paper 
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796- 
have 
in. 1, 
y 3l, 
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r. 22, 
|, 20, 
. has 
Jniv. 
\ the- 
Jan. 


has: 


1797. 


1798. 


1799, 


1800. 


Philadelphia 


Jan. 2-31. 

Feb. 1-28. 

Mar. 1-3, 6, 20, 24, 27”, 31. 
Apr. 3”, 6-8, 12, 14, 17, 20, 27. 
May 2”, 10, 12, 15-17, 19-31. 
June 1-30. 

July 1-7, 10, 11. 

Aug. 2-15, 18, 21, 22, 26, 30, 31. 
Sept. 2, 22", 23. 

Oct. 20. 

Nov. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13-30. 
Dec. 1-30. 

Supplement: May 26, 31, June 28. 
Postscript: June 2, Nov. 17. 


Jan. 1-July 16, lacking May 9. 

Sept. 24, 27-29. 

Oct. 2", 11, 13, 20, 22, 29. 

Nov. 3, 5, 10, 13", 15, 17", 19, 24, 26. 
Dec. 1", 3-31. 

Supplement: June 19. 

Postscript: Feb. 17, July 10, Dec. 8. 


Jan. 1-31. 

Feb. 1-28. 

Mar. 1, 2, 4, 7, 15, 27, 30. 

Oct. 1. 

Nov. 18. 

Dec. 18, 20, 21, 30. 

Supplement: Jan. 29, Dec. 19, 28. 
Postscript: Jan. 8, 14, 31. 


Jan. 1, 8-15, 17-22, 24, 27-31. 
Feb. 4, 7, 17, 18, 19, 21, 25. 


Mar. 4”, 6", 8", 10", 11", 12", 13”, 14" 


18, 22, 24", 25, 26", 28, 31. 
Apr. 1”, 3”, 4", 10”, 15, 18, 19”, 29, 30. 
May 1", 2, 3, 5, 29, 31". 
June 24. 
July 3. 
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[Philadelphia] Complete Counting House Companion, 1785- 
1790. 

Weekly. Issued weekly as a free supplement to the 
subscribers of ‘‘The Pennsylvania Evening Herald,” which 
was established Jan. 25, 1785. Its title was ‘‘The Com- 
plete Counting House Companion” and it bore no volume 
numbering. At first a single sheet of folio size, it was 
changed on May 6, 1786 to a quarto of four pages. It 
underwent the same changes of editorship and imprint as 
the Evening Herald, until Feb. 5, 1788, when Mathew 
Carey became sole publisher of the Herald and William 
Spotswood, one of his former partners, became publisher 
of “The Complete Counting House Companion,” which 
henceforth was a separate publication. The last issue 

located is that of Oct. 30, 1790. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 19, Apr. 2-23, June 18, July 9, 
Aug. 20, Sept. 3, 17-Oct. 1, Dec. 10, 1785; Jan. 7, 1786- 
Jan. 19, 1788, fair. Mass. Hist. Soc. has May 27, 1786; 
Dec. 26, 1789. Boston Pub. Lib. has Sept. 3, 1785. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has June 21, 1788. A. A. 8S. has: 

1786. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 21, Apr. 22, June 24, July 
29, Aug. 12, 19, Sept. 9, Oct. 14, Nov. 
18, Dec. 16, 30. 
1787. Apr. 28. 
June 23, 30. 
Nov. 3, 17. 
1788. Apr. 12. 
May 3, 10. 
June 21. 
July 12. 
Aug. 23. 
Sept. 6, 13, 27. 
1789. Jan. 24. 
Feb. 7. 
Mar. 7. 
Apr. 18. 
May 2. 
July 18. 
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Aug. 15, 29. 
Oct. 17, 31. 
Nov. 14, 21. 
Dec. 12, 26. 
1790. May 1, 15, 22, 29. 
June 12, 19. 
Oct. 30. 


[Philadelphia] Constitutional Diary, 1799-1800. 

Daily. Established Dec. 2, 1799, by James Carey, with 
the title of ‘The Constitutional Diary and Philadelphia 
Evening Advertiser.” The last issue located is that of 
Jan. 23, 1800, vol. 1, no. 45. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 2, 3, 11, 13, 21, 24, 28, 1799; 
Jan. 2, 8, 1800. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 6, 24, 1799; 
Jan. 1, 23, 1800. Harvard has Dec. 19, 1799. 


[Philadelphia] Corrector, 1814. 
Weekly. Established Aug. 5, 1814, judging from the 
date of the only issue located, that of Sept. 16, 1814, vol. 
1, no. 7, published by James Fullen and L{ewis] P. Frank, 
with the title of “The Corrector, and American Weekly 
Review.” The editor wrote under the pseudonym of 
“Cadwallader Crabtree.” 
A. A. 8. has: 
1814. Sept. 16. 


Philadelphische Correspondenz, 1792-1800, see Neue Phila- 
delphische Correspondenz. 


[Philadelphia] Country Porcupine, 1798-1799. 

Tri-weekly. Established by William Cobbett, Mar. 5, 
1798, as a tri-weekly edition of “Porcupine’s Gazette.” 
The title, at first ‘The Country Porcupine,’’ was changed 
to “‘Country Porcupine” with the issue of Apr. 30, 1798. 
Discontinued with the issue of Aug. 28, 1799, vol. 3, no. 
232. For the daily issues, see under ‘ Porcupine’s Ga- 
zette.”’ 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 5, 1798-July 26, 1799, fair. 
Yale has Mar. 7, 1798-Feb. 5, 1799, fair; Feb. 23, Apr. 
16, 1799. Mass. Hist. Soc. has June 25, 1798-Aug. 28, 
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1799. Harvard has July 25, 1798-Apr. 12, July 12, 1799. 
John H. Scheide, Titusville, has Mar. 23, 1798-June 19, 
1799, scattering file. Boston Pub. Lib. has Apr. 18, 1798- 
Jan. 16, 1799, scattering. Penn. State Lib. has July 6- 
Nov. 28, 1798. Boston Athenaeum has Dec. 2, 1798- 
Aug. 6, 1799. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 7, 14, June 1, 
July 9, Sept. 24, 28, Oct. 15, 1798. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has 
Mar. 28, 30, 1798. A. A. S. has: 
1798. Mar. 16”, 19, 26”. 

Apr. 11, 13, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 30. 

May 2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 14, 16, 18, 25, 28", 30. 

June 1, 15, 20, 22, 25, 27, 29. 

July 2”, 6, 9, 11, 13, 27. 


Aug. 8. 
Sept. 3, 5, 7, 14, 17, 19, 21, 23. 
Oct. 1, 3 10, 15, 22, 24, 26, 29, 31. 


» 2, 

Nov. 2, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 23, 29. 

Dec. 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 17, 21, 24, 28. 
1799. Jan. 2, 4", 7, 14, 16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30. 

Feb. 1, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 15, 20. 

Mar. i, 6”, 13, 15”. 

Apr. 10. 

July 12", 17". 

Aug. 7. 


[Philadelphia] Courier de I‘Amerique, 1784. 

Semi-weekly. Established July 27, 1784, with the title 
of ‘Courier de |’ Amerique,”’ printed by Charles Cist, and 
edited by Boinod & Gaillard (Daniel Boinod and 
Gaillard). The paper was of quarto size and two issues 
were published each week, generally with the same num- 
bering, 2 Roman number for one issue and an Arabic 
number for the other. It was discontinued with the issue 
of Oct. 22, 1784, no. 13. 

Lib. Congress has July 27, 30, Aug. 6, 17, 24, 27, Oct. 
5, 19, 22, 1784. Spanish Archives in Seville has Aug. 10, 
13, 20, Sept 28, Oct. 1, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 1784, copied in 
full in the Spanish Transcripts in the Ayer Collection in 
the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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, 1799. [Philadelphia] Courrier Francais, 1794-1798. 

ine 19, Daily and tri-weekly. Established April 15, 1794, judg- 
1798 - ing from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
uly 6- Apr. 26, 1794, no 11, published as a daily, with the title 
1798- of ‘Courrier Frangais.’’ The name of the printer is not 
une 1, given in this issue, but in the issue of Oct. 18, and several 
c. has other issues, is the colophon of [Peter] Parent, printer. 


With the issue of Aug. 24, 1795, it became a tri-weekly, 
but with that of Oct. 26, 1795, it was restored to a daily. 
At some time between Apr. 21 and May 12, 1798, Allain, 
™, 30. Blocquerst and Wilson succeeded as publishers, changed 
with the issue of June 7, 1798, to Allain and Blocquerst. 
The paper was discontinued with the issue of July 3, 1798, 
vol. 6, no. 60. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Oct. 15, 1794- Dec. 31, 1795; May 
28, 1796-July 3, 1798, fair. John Carter Brown Lib., 
). Providence has Apr. 26, Aug. 13, Oct. 6, Nov. 26, 28, 29, 
Dec. 1-4, 16, 22, 1794; Feb. 25, 26, Mar. 3, Apr. 18, May 
30. 15, July 30, Aug. 20, 21, 1795. Harvard has June 11, 
Dec. 1, 1796; Apr. 10,11, 1797. A.A.S. has: 
1797. June 9, 17. 


[Philadelphia] Courrier Politique, 1793 - 1794. 
Tri-weekly. The earliest issue located is that of Oct. 
19, 1793, entitled “Courrier Politique de la France et de 
ses Colonies,’’ 2nd mo.,no 14. It was a journal of quarto 
size, without imprint, and with little local or current news. 


ame The last issue located is that of Feb. 13, 1794, 6th mo., 

no 64. In the “American Star” of Apr. 1, 1794, is this 
seats advertisement. “On trouve chez le Rédacteur du 
sais Courrier Politique de la France et de ses Colonies, Nu- 
red méro 70, Seconde rue Nord, des Collections de ce Journal 


iat et de celui intitulé le Radoteur. ’ 
™ John Carter Brown Lib., has Oct. 19, Nov. 16, 30, Dec. 


10, 19, 21, 1793; Jan. 14, 23, Feb. 4, 1794. Hist. Soc. 


Det. 
om Penn. has Feb. 13, 1794. 
1 in [Philadelphia] Daily Advertiser, 1797. 
1 in Daily. Established Feb. 7, 1797, by James Carey & 


John Markland, with the title of ‘The Daily Advertiser.” 
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With the issue of July 3, 1797, the partnership was dis- 
solved, and James Carey became sole publisher, changing 
the title with the issue of July 5, 1797, to “Carey’s Daily 
Advertiser.”” The last issue located is that of Sept. 12, 
1797, vol. 1, no. 185. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Feb. 7-Sept. 12, 1797. British Mu- 
seum has Feb. 7-Sept. 11, 1797. Hist. Soc. Penn. has 
Feb. 10-Sept. 8, 1797. Lib. Congress has May 1-Aug. 
30, 1797. Harvard has Feb. 16, Mar. 24, July 14, 1797. 
A. A. S. has: 

1797. Apr. 4. 
May 18, 19. 
June 1, 2. 
July 5, 25", 27. 
Aug. 17, 19, 21-31. 
Sept. 1. 


[Philadelphia] Democratic Press, 1807 - 1820-+-. 

Tri-weekly and daily. Established Mar. 27, 1807, by 
John Binns, as a tri-weekly, with the title of ‘The Demo- 
cratic Press.’”’ With the issue of June 29, 1807, the paper 
was published daily. It was so continued until after 1820. 
A tri-weekly edition was also published, “‘for the country” 
with only a column heading and without volume number- 
ing, and a weekly edition as well, entitled “‘The Weekly 
Democratic Press.”’ 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Mar. 27, 1807- Dec. 31, 1811; Jan. 
2-June 30, 1813; Jan. 3, 1814-Dec. 30, 1820, of daily. 
Penn. State Lib. has May 20-July 8, 1807; Jan. 2, 1808- 
Jan. 21, 1819; Aug. 31, 1819- Dec. 30, 1820, of daily; July 
13, 1807-Jan. 8, 1808; Nov. 17, 1810-Dec. 30, 1820, of 
tri-weekly. Lib. Congress has May 27, 29, June 1, 1807; 
Nov. 20, 25, Dec. 5-7, 10, 17, 30, 1811; Jan. 7, 13, 20, 24, 
31, Feb. 3-5, May 30, 1812; Feb. 25, 1813; Mar. 1, May 
24, 1816; Jan. 1, 1818-Dec. 30, 1820, of daily; July 14, 
1807-Apr. 14, 1819, scattering issues, of tri-weekly; Nov. 
26, 1807; Aug. 8, 1816, of weekly. Boston Pub. Lib. has 
July 1, 1813-June 30, 1815, of daily. Phil. Lib. Co. has 
Jan. 11-May 30, 1815; Feb,4, 1818 - Dec. 30, 1820, of daily. 
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vr dis- Hist. Soc. Western Penn., Pittsburgh, has Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 
aneing 1811, of daily. Boston Athenaeum has Jan. 1-June 30, 
Daily 1813; Jan. 23-Apr. 15, 1818, of daily. Harvard has Mar 
pS. 22, 27, 1807 - Dec. 30, 1808; scattering issues. Wis. Hist. Soc. 
h Mu. has July 1-Dec. 30, 1815, of daily. Montgomery Co. 

" Hist. Soc., Norristown has Jan. 8, 1818-Feb. 10, 1820, 
n. has of tri-weekly. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 28, 1807; 
pr Aug. 25, 1809; May 10, 1811; May 27, 1814, of daily; and 

es May 10, 1811 of tri-weekly. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 


31, Feb. 4, 7, 21, 1814; Jan. 1, 12, Sept. 9, Dec. 5, 1818; 
May 22, 1820. A. A. 58. has: 
1807. (Tri-weekly). 
Mar. 27 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Sept. 25. 
Missing: Mar. 27, Apr. 1, 3, 10, 20, 27, 
29, May 20, 22, June 19-29, July 1, 15, 
17, 20, 22, 27, 29, 31, Aug. 7, Sept. 7, 11, 
16, 23, Oct. 2, 5, 16, Nov. 20, 23, Dec. 7, 


16, 26. 

1808. (Tri-weekly). 

320 Jan. 8, 11, 13, 22. 

om Feb. 15, 19, 22, 29. 

i. Mar. 11, 16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30. 

ekly Apr. 1, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 20, 22, 25, 27, 29. 

: May 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27. 
Po June 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 24, 27. 
oe July 1, 6, 8, 11, 13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25, 29. 
_- Aug. 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26. 
29, 31, 
~ Sept. 2, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 23, 28, 30. 

Aon Oct. 5, 7, 21, 31. 

re Nov. 2, 9, 14, 25, 28, 30. 

Sey Dec. 2, 5, 7, 14, 16, 23, 24, 28, 30. 
14 (Weekly). 

"Wy Apr. 16. 

May. 28 

1809. (Daily). 

Nov. 30. 


ily. (Tri-weekly). 


~~ 
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Jan. 2, 4, 6, 13, 16, 20, 23, 25, 30. 
Feb. 3, 5, 8, 22, 24. 
Mar. 3, 8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, 24, 27, 29, 31. 
Apr. 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 17, 21, 24, 28. 
May 1, 3, 5, 8, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 29. 
June 2, 7, 9, 12, 14, 19, 21, 23, 26", 30. 
July 5, 10, 14, 17, 19, 21, 26, 31. 
Aug. 2”, 4, 9, 11, 16, 23. 
Sept. 4, 6, 8, 18, 20, 25. 
Oct. 2, 4, 6, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20, 27. 
Nov. 24. 
Dec. 8, 11, 29. 
1810. (Daily). 
Aug. 23. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 1, 5, 10, 17, 19, 22, 24, 29. 
Feb. 2, 5, 7, 9, 12, 16, 19, 21, 29. 
Mar. 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 23, 26, 30. 
Apr. 2, 4, 6, 11, 13, 27, 30. 
May 4, 21. 
June 1, 13, 15, 25, 29. 
July 30. 
Aug. 8, 13, 20. 
Sept. 3, 12, 28. 
Oct. 1. 
Nov. 12, 14, 21, 28. 
Dec. 3, 10, 28. 
(Weekly). 
Jan. 15. 
1811. (Daily). 
Mar. 2, 5, 11. 
Apr. 6. 
Sept. 11. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 4. 
Feb. 18, 20, 22, 27. 
Mar. 11, 18, 20, 27 
Apr. 8, 24, 29. 
May 1, 8, 24. 


[April, 


31. 


0. 


1922.] 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


Philadelphia 


June 3, 24. 

July 3, 24. 

Aug. 2, 21, 30. 

Sept. 9, 30. 

Oct. 2, 11, 25, 28. 

Nov. 8, 11, 20, 29. 

Dec. 2, 4, 23, 30. 
(Tri-weekly). 

Jan. 1, 6, 8, 15, 17, 24, 27, 29. 
Feb. 7, 12. 

Mar. 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 25, 30. 
Apr. 1”, 6, 15. 

May 8, 15. 

June 24. 

July 8, 17, 20, 27, 29. 
Aug. 7”, 19, 24. 

Oct. 21, 23, 28". 

Nov. 9, 11, 13, 18”, 20. 
Dec. 7, 23, 28, 30. 
Supplement [Aug. 6]. 
(Weekly). 

Sept. 21. 

(Tri-weekly). 

Jan. 11, 15. 

Mar. 3, 8, 17, 22, 24, 26, 31. 
Apr. 2, 5, 9. 

May 7”, 12, 14, 17, 19. 
June 4, 7, 9, 14, 23, 28. 
July 12, 26, 28, 30. 

Aug. 18, 25, 27, 30. 
Sept. 1, 29. 

Oct. 6, 22, 25. 

Nov. 8, 17, 29. 

Dec. 3, 6, 10, 17, 29, 31. 
(Tri-weekly). 

Jan. 7, 12, 14, 19, 24, 26. 
Feb. 25, 28. 

Mar. 7, 9, 14, 16, 30. 
Apr. 15, 22", 25, 27. 
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1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


May 2, 13, 27, 30. 

June 8, 1 

July 1, 13, 29. 

Aug. 3, 5, 8, 15, 24, 26, 29. 
Sept. 19. 

Oct. 3, 5, 7, 12, 17, 19, 21. 
Nov. 2, 4, 9, 14, 21, 28, 30. 
Dec. 2, 9, 14, 16, 19, 30. 
(Tri-weekly). 

Jan. 23, 30”. 

Feb. 12. 

Apr. 7, 10, 24, 28. 

May 17, 22. 

June 19. 

July 3. 

Sept. 15. 

Oct. 1, 11, 16, 30. 

Nov. 6. 

Dec. 4. 

(Daily). 

Apr. 12. 

(Tri-weekly) 

Jan. 12, 31. 

May 14, 20. 

June 12, 15, 23, 28. 

July 1, 3, 10, 19, 24, 26. 
Aug. 5, 7, 14, 16, 21, 23, 30. 
Sept. 4, 16, 23. 

Oct. 2, 25. 

Nov. 1. 

Dec. 6. 

(Weekly). 

Oct. 14. 

(Tri-weekly). 

Feb. 21. 

(Daily). 

July 14. 

(Weekly). 

July 13. 


(April, 
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Aug. 31. 
Oct. 5. 
1820. Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Sept. 5, Oct. 3, Dec. 29, 30. 
Missing: Jan. 1 to Feb. 17, Mar. 29, 31, 
Oct. 14. 


[Philadelphia] Dessert to the True American, see True Ameri- 
can. 


[Philadelphia] Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, 1791- 
1795. 

Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “The Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily 
Advertiser,’’ the last number of which was that of Dec. 
31, 1790, no. 3719. The first issue of Dunlap’s ‘‘ American 
Daily Advertiser” was that of Jan. 1, 1791, no. 3720, 
published by John Dunlap. It was suspended because of 
the yellow fever epidemic from Sept. 14 to Dec. 2, 1793 
With the issue of Dec. 9, 1793, Dunlap and David C. 
Claypoole resumed partnership, and the title was changed 
to “Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser.”’ 
It was so continued to Dec. 31, 1795, no. 5218, when 
Dunlap retired and the paper was continued as “Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser,” which see. 

Hist. Soc. Penn., Phil. Lib. Co., Penn. State Lib., 
Lib. Congress, Univ. of Penn., Wis. Hist. Soc. and British 
Museum have Jan. 1, 1791-Dec. 31, 1795. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. has Jan. 1, 1791-Dec. 31, 1794. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has July 1- Dec. 30, 1791; Mar. 26, Apr. 25-28, May 
1-4, 7, 8, 1792; Jan. 1-Sept. 14, Dec. 2-31, 1793; 
Jan. 1, 1794-Dec. 30, 1795. Amer. Phil. Soc. has Jan. 
1- Dec. 31,1791. York Inst., Saco, has Nov. 5, 1792- Feb. 
27, 1793; Dec. 9, 1793-June 19, 1794; Nov. 6, 1794- Feb. 
28, 1795. Yale has Dec. 2, 1793-June 20, 1794. Hist. 
Soc. Western Penn., Pittsburgh, has Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 
1793. Dauphin Co. Hist. Soc., Harrisburg, has Jan. 
1-June 30, 1794; Harvard has Jan. 11, 1791-Dec. 23, 
1794, scattering; Jan. 3-Dec. 30, 1795. Boston Pub. 
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Lib. has July 1-Dec. 31, 1791, and a few scattering. 
A. A. S. has: 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794, 


1795. 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: July 1,8, 15,26, Aug. 20, Sept. 28. 
Missing: July 9. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: Apr. 6, 10, 13, 14, 18, 21, 28, 
May 5, 12, 18, June 1, 12, 21, July 2, 14, 
16, 23, Aug. 20, 25, Sept. 5, 20, 22, Oct. 
3, 6, 10, 17, 20, 27, 30, Nov. 1, 3, 6, 9, 12, 
14, 16, 19, 21, 23, 26, 29, Dee. 1, 4, 5, 8, 13. 
Mutilated: Dec. 31. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Supplement: Jan. 14, Feb. 13, 16, 21, 26, Mar. 
15, 19, Apr. 8, 15, 17, 19, 26, 30, May 2, 4, 
7,9, 11, 14, 16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30, June, 
7, 11, 15, 18, 20, 25, 29, July 2, 6, 10, 13, 
16, 20, 23, 25, 27, Aug. 3, 6, 22, 24, 27, Sept. 
3, 9. 

Extra: Apr. 8. 

Jan. 1 to June 30. 

Sept. 1, 6, 23, 29”. 

Oct. 14, 16. 

Nov. 6, 7, 18, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29. 

Dec. 1, 8. 

Extra: Jan. 11, 17, 18, 22, 25, 29, Feb. 1, 3, 5, 
7, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 26, 
29, Apr. 2, 5, 9, 12, 19, 23, 26, 30, May 3, 
7, 10, 17, 21, 24, 31, June 4, Dec. 3, 10. 

Jan. 20, 28. 

Feb. 25. 

Mar. 2, 31. 

May 6. 

June 10, 24. 

July 1 to Dee. 31. 

Extra: May 6, Sept. 26, 30, Oct. 7, 10, 14, 
17, 21, 24, 28, 31, Nov. 4, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 
25, 28, Dec. 2, 5, 9. 

Supplement: Dec. 16, 18, 21, 25. 


| 
| 
| 
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[Philadelphia] Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Adver- 
tiser, see Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


[Philadelphia] Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, see Pennsyl- 
vania Packet. 


[Philadelphia] Evening Chronicle, 1787. 

Tri-weekly and semi-weekly. Established Feb. 6, 1787, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that 
of Mar. 17, 1787, no. 18, published by Robert Smith, with 
the title of ‘Evening Chronicle: or, the Philadelphia Ad- 
vertiser.”’ It was a tri-weekly, of quarto size. Early in 
May 1787, the title was changed to ‘‘ The Evening Chroni- 
cle.” On Aug. 7, 1787, the paper became a semi-weekly, 
and the size was changed to folio. About Nov. 1, 1787, 
James Prange was taken into partnership, under the firm 
name of Robert Smith and James Prange. The last issue 
located is that of Nov. 7, 1787, vol. 2, no. 104. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 23, Sept. 15, 25, 1787. Boston 
Pub. Lib. has July 7, 1787. A.A.S. has: 


1787. Mar. 17, 20, 24, 29. 
Apr. 3, 12, 14, 17, 21, 24. 
May 1, 10, 17. 
June 7, 9, 19, 28. 
July 7, 12, 17, 21. 
Aug. 18, 21, 28. 
Sept. 4, 11. 
Oct. 20. 
Nov. 7” 


Philadelphia Evening Post, 1804. 

Daily. Established Feb. 20, 1804, by William 
M’Corkle, with the title of ‘The Philadelphia Evening 
Post.”’ The last issue with this title was that of June 11, 
1804, vol. 1, no. 97, after which the title was changed to 
“The Freeman’s Journal,’’ which see. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Feb. 20-June 11, 1804. Harvard 
has Feb. 20-June 11, 1804, fair. A. A. S. has: 


3, 

| 
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1804. Feb. 22, 23. | 
Mar. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14-17. 
Apr. 10, 14, 19, 20. 
May 15, 28. 


[Philadelphia] Evening Star, 1810-1811. 

Daily. Established July 4, 1810, by White, M’ Laughlin | 
& Co. ( White and William F. M’Laughlin), with the | 
title of ‘The Evening Star.”’ During the last week of 
October 1810, this firm was dissolved, and the paper was 
published by William F. M’Laughlin, & Co. Publication 
was continued certainly into 1811. A tri-weekly edition 
for the country, without numbering and with only a 
column heading, was also published. } 


A. A. 8S. has: 


1810. (Daily). 
July 4, 6-14, 17-30. 
Aug. 1, 3, 7, 8, 10, 11, 20-23, 29. 
Sept. 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 16, 19, 22, 24, 26-29. 
Oct. 1, 3, 6, 10, 13, 16, 23, 30, 31. 
Nov. 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 17. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Sept. 6, 11, 26. 
Nov. 22. 
Dec. 1, 4, 8. 


[Philadelphia] Federal Gazette, 1788. 

Tri-weekly. Established Mar. 8, 1788, with the title 
of “The Federal Gazette, and the Philadelphia Evening 
Post,”’ printed for the Proprietors by John M’Culloch. 
It was of quarto size. It was edited and conducted by 
Andrew Brown, according to a broadside announcement 
“To the Public,” issued by him in August 1788. It was 
discontinued with the issue of Apr. 24, 1788, no. 21, but 
was reestablished by Brown later in the year. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 8-Apr. 24, 1788. A. A. S. has: 

1788. Mar. 15. 
Apr. 8, 12. 
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[Philadelphia] Federal Gazette, 1788-1793. 


Daily. Established Oct. 1, 1788, by Andrew Brown, 
with the title of “The Federal Gazette, and Philadelphia 
Evening Post.” In August 1788 Andrew Brown issued a 
broadside announcement “‘To the Public,” stating that 
he had previously conducted a paper with the same title, 
and giving his reasons for resuming it. The paper was of 
quarto size, but with the issue of Apr. 1, 1790, was en- 
larged to folio, and the title changed to “The Federal 
Gazette and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” It was 
continued under this title until Dec. 31, 1793, vol. 10, 
no. 16030 (error for 1630), after which the title was 
changed to ‘‘The Philadelphia Gazette,” which see. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 1, 1788-Dec. 31, 1793. Penn. 
State Lib. has Aug. 27, 1789- Dec. 31, 1793. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Apr. 1, 1790- Dec. 31, 1793. Lib. Congress has 
Oct. 1, 1788-Dec. 31, 1789; Jan. 2-Dec. 2, 1790, fair; 
Feb. 25, Dec. 31, 1791; Jan. 2, 10, 14, 16, Apr. 28, 1792; 
Jan. 23, June 25, July 16, Aug. 1- Dec. 31, 1793, scattering 
file. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1788; Mar. 19, 
Sept. 8, Nov. 16, 17, Dec. 19, 1789. British Museum has 
May 2, 1792-May 1, 1793. York Inst., Saco, has Nov. 
9, 1792-Mar. 1, 1793. Harvard has Feb. 21, 23, Nov. 
10, 14, 1789; May 28-June 19, 1790, fair; June 17- Nov. 
24, 1791, scattering issues; Mar. 17, 1792-Aug. 14, 1793, 
scattering issues. Yale has Feb. 12-14, Mar. 16, 1789; 
Dec. 16, 1790. Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 7, 26, 1792; Oct. 
26- Dec. 28, 1793. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 27, July 14, 
1789; Jan. 28, 1791. Boston Pub. Lib. has July 13, 16, 
Dec. 31, 1791; Mar. 2, Nov. 26, 1792; Dec. 26, 1793. 
A. A. 8. has: 

1788. Oct. 20, 24, 25, 29, 30. 
Nov. 26, 27. 
Dec. 10, 11. 
“To the Public” [August] broadside. 
1789. Jan. 6, 9, 10, 22”, 23, 24", 29, 30, 31. 
Feb. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 26, 28. 
Mar. 9, 10, 11, 16, 19, 20, 21, 23. 
Apr. 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 17, 18, 21, 22, 27, 29. 
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1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


May 11, 18, 19. 
June 26, 27. 
July 18, 28. 
Aug. 6, 13, 17, 21, 24, 27, 28, 29. 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Sept. 12, Oct. 21, 22, Nov. 26. 
Dec. 25. 
Jan. 5, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 27, 28. 
Feb. 12, 19. 
Mar. 8, 10, 25, 27, 30, 31. 
Apr. 7, 21-24, 27, 30. 
May 3, 6, 8, 11, 13, 14, 19, 22, 24, 26, 29, 31. 
June 5, 7, 11, 15, 17, 19, 21, 26, 30. 
July 7, 10, 12”, 15, 17, 21, 23, 30. 
Aug. 4, 6, 9, 13, 20, 23, 28. 
Sept. 4, 14, 16. 
Oct. 2, 6, 8, 14, 15, 22, 23, 26, 28, 29. 
Nov. 11, 26, 30. 
Dec. 3, 6, 11, 22, 28. 
Jan. 3, 7, 12, 13, 19, 24, 26-29, 31. 
Feb. 1, 3, 7-18, 21, 22, 23”, 25. 
Mar. 1, 3-7, 8”, 9-28, 29", 30, 31. 
Apr. 1-15, 16", 18-21, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
May 2-11, 13-17, 18”, 19-31. 
June 1”, 2", 3", 4-7, 11, 12, 15-23. 
July 2, 13, 16, 17, 26, 29. 
Aug. 1, 3, 4, 6, 10-13, 17-20, 23, 24, 26, 27, 31 
Sept. 1-3, 7, 8, 16, 17, 19, 20, 24, 26, 27, 30 
Oct. 1, 5, 8, 12-22, 26, 27, 29, 31. 
Nov. 1-3, 5, 7-10, 15, 17-29. 
Dec. 5-8, 14, 15, 21, 22, 26, 27, 30, 31. 
Supplement: May 2. 
Jan. 5, 9-14, 18, 23, 26, 30. 
Feb. 4, 6, 13, 22, 25, 29. 
Mar. 3, 5, 12, 21, 22, 27, 28. 
Apr. 26. 
May 2, 7, 12, 14, 16, 23, 30. 
June 4, 6, 11, 13, 18, 20, 25, 27. 
July 2, 9, 16, 18, 23, 25, 26. 
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Aug. 1, 6, 8, 13, 15, 20, 22, 29. 

Sept. 10, 17, 19, 24, 27. 

Oct. 1, 3, 8, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 22, 24, 31. 
Nov. 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 19, 26, 28, 29. 
Dec. 3, 20, 26, 31. 


7 1793. Jan. 2, 4, 9, 11, 16, 18, 24, 25, 31. 
Feb. 1, 21, 22. 
Mar. 1, 7, 14”, 21, 22, 28. 
Apr. 16, 30. 
May 8", 22, 31. 
31. June 12. 
July 31. 
Aug. 14”, 23. 
Sept. 13. 
Oct. 15”, 25. 
Nov. 4-7, 22. 
Dec. 3, 6, 11, 20, 27. 
Supplement: Dec. 20. 
|Philadelphia] Finlay’s American Naval and Commercial Regis- 
ter, 1795-1798. 

. Semi-weekly. Established Nov. 25, 1795, with the 
title of American Naval and Commercial Register, ”’ 
published by Samuel Finlay and printed by Ormrod and 
Conrad (John Ormrod and Ephraim Conrad). It was of 

31 quarto size, but with the issue of Dec. 28, 1795, it was 

30 enlarged to folio, and the title was changed to “ Finlay’s 


American Naval and Commercial Register,”’ published 
by Samuel Finlay and printed by Godfrey Deshong. 
With the issue of Feb. 16, 1796, it was printed and pub- 
lished by Samuel Finlay. The last issue located is that 
of May 1, 1798, no. 224. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Nov. 25, 1795-Dec. 8, 1797. Har- 
vard has Nov. 25, 1795- Dec. 23, 1796; Mar. 14, June 20, 
July 7, 11, 14, 1797; Apr. 27, May 1, 1798. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Sept. 16, 1796. Boston Pub. Lib. has Dec. 9, 
1796. Lib. Congress has July 26, Oct. 28, 1796; July 11, 
21, Aug. 11,1797. A.A.S. has: 
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1796. Jan. 19. 
Feb. 12”, 26. 
Mar. 15. 
Apr. 1, 15. 
May 13, 20, 31. 
June 7. 
Aug. 30". 
Sept. 2”. 
Dec. 6, 9. 

1797. Jan. 17. 
Mar. 24. 
Apr. 28. 
Aug. 1. 
Sept. 8, 12. 


[Philadelphia] Franklin Gazette, 1818- 1820+. 

Daily. Established as a daily paper Feb. 23, 1818, by 
Richard Bache, with the title of ‘Franklin Gazette.” 
With the issue of May 22, 1819, John Norvell was ad- 
mitted to partnership, under the firm name of Bache & 
Norvell. So continued until after 1820. 

From the time of the establishing of the paper, a tri- 
weekly edition “‘for the country” was also issued, until 
the middle of September 1818, with a front page title, 
and after that with only a column title. Beginning with 
Apr. 11, 1818, a weekly edition was also published. On 
Mar. 27, 1819, both the tri-weekly and weekly editions 
were given up, and a semi-weekly edition, for the country, 
was established, with a front page title and a new series vol- 
ume numbering. This semi-weekly edition was continued 
until after 1820. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. and Lib. Congress have Feb. 23, 1818- 
Dec. 30, 1820. Phil. Lib. Co. has Feb. 25, 1818- Dec. 
30, 1820. Yale has Feb. 24, 1818-Dec. 30, 1820. Penn. 
State Lib. has Aug. 23, 1819-Dec. 30, 1820. Boston 
Athenaeum has Oct. 24, 1818-Mar. 3, 1819. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Feb. 23-Sept. 10, 1818, tri-weekly; Sept. 11- 
Dec. 31, 1818, daily; Apr. 11, 1818-Apr. 3, 1819, weekly, , 
Jan. 1-Dec. 23, 1820, semi-weekly. A. A. 8. has: 
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1818. (Daily). 
Feb. 23”, 24. 
July 4. 
Nov. 18. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Feb. 28. 
Mar. 3, 11, 14, 17, 19, 24, 26. 
Apr. 2, 7, 9, 14, 16, 18, 21, 28. 
May 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 21, 23, 26, 28, 30. 
June 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27. 
July 2, 4, 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, 18, 21, 25, 28, 30. 
Aug. 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25, 27. 
Sept. 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 26. 
Oct. 8, 10, 20, 22. 
Nov. 12, 14, 17, 19, 21. 


| Dec. 3, 8, 15. 
by (Weekly). 
te. Aug. 8”, 15, 22. 
ad- Sept. 12, 19, 26. 
ek | Oct. 3, 24", 31. 
. Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
a Dec. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
ntil 
itle, 1819. (Tri-weekly). 
vith Jan. 12, 21, 23, 26, 28. 
On Feb. 2, 4, 6, 13, 18, 25, 27. 
ons Mar. 2, 18. 
try, (Semi-weekly). 
vol- Mar. 27 to Dec. 29. 
ued Mutilated: Dec. 25, 29. 
Missing: Mar. 27, Apr. 3-28, June 9, Sept 
[8- 15, Oct. 6, Dec. 11, 15. 
ec. (Weekly). 
nn. Jan. 2, 9", 16, 30. 
con Feb. 6. 
st. 1820. (Semi-weekly). 
i Jan. 1 to June 10. 


yy | Missing: Jan. 1, 5, 29, Feb. 23, May 31. 
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[Philadelphia] Freeman’s Journal, 1781-1792. 

Weekly. Established by Francis Bailey, Apr. 25, 1781, 
with the title of “‘The Freeman’s Journal: or, the North- 
American Intelligencer.’””’ With the issue of May 9, 1792, 
Bailey sold out and Joseph Scott became the publisher. 
He published, however, only two issues, the last being 
that of May 16, 1792, no. 578. 

Phil.Lib. Co. has Apr. 25, 1781-May 16, 1792. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has Apr. 25, 1781-Apr.6, 1791. Lib. Congress 
has Apr. 25, 1781- Dec. 27, 1786; Jan. 2, 1788- May 2, 
1792. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 25, 1781-Apr. 12, 1786; 
Jan. 3-Dec. 26, 1787; Nov. 12, 1788; June 29, 1791. 
Penn. State Lib. has Apr. 25, 1781-Apr. 13, 1785. N.J. 
Hist. Soc. has Apr. 25, 1781-Feb. 9, 1785. N. Y. Pub. 

' Lib. has Apr. 25, 1781- Dec. 29, 1784; Feb. 16, 1785; Jan. 
4-Dec. 27, 1786; Apr. 18-May 16, 30, June 13-27, Aug. 
1, 8, Sept. 12, Oct. 17, 24, Dec. 19, 1787. Harvard has 
Apr. 25, 1781-Apr. 16, 1783; Aug. 24-Sept. 7, 1785; 
July 18, 1787; June 29-July 20, Sept. 14, 28, Oct. 5, Nov. 
9-23, 1791. British Museum has July 2, 23, Aug. 6, 
1783; Jan. 5, 1785-May 16, 1792. Boston Athenaeum 
has Apr. 25, 1781-Apr. 16, 1783. Amer. Phil. Soc. has 
Apr. 25, 1781- Dec. 25, 1782, good; Jan. 1-July 13, 1788, 
scattering file; Nov. 5, 1783-Dec. 20, 1786, fair. Boston 
Pub. Lib. has Apr. 25, 1781- Dec. 25, 1782; Nov. 26, 1783; 
Aug. 26, 1789; Feb. 23, Mar. 2, 23, Apr. 20, June 8, 15, 
29, July 20, Aug. 17, Sept. 7, Oct. 5, Nov. 23, 1791. Wis. 
Hist. Soc. has Oct. 24, 1781; June 12, Oct. 2, 9, 1782; Jan. 
14-Dec. 1, 1784. A. A. S. has: 


1781. May 2. 
Aug. 1. 
Sept. 26. 
Oct. 17, 31 (facsim). 
Nov. 7, 28. 
Postscript: Oct. 8. 
1782. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Postscript: May 15. 
Mutilated: Sept. 25. 
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Missing: Jan. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 

27, Mar. 27, Dec. 25. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: July 16. 

Missing: Mar. 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2, 16, 23, 
30, May 21, June 11, 18, July 9, Sept. 17, 
Oct. 1. 

Feb. 4. 

Mar. 31. 

May 5. 

Dec. 1. 

Apr. 13, 20. 

May 25. 

June 8. 

Sept. 7. 

Dec. 14”. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Oct. 4, 18. 

Missing: Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 15, 22, June 28, 
July 12, Sept. 27, Oct. 11, Nov. 15, 29. 

Jan. 31 to Dec. 26. 

Mutilated: Jan .24. 

Missing: Jan. 3, 10, Feb. 21, Mar. 7, 14, 
Apr. 4, May. 2, 16, June 20, July 11, 25, 
Sept. 19, Nov. 21. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: May 21, June 11, July 2. 
Extraordinary: Nov. 30. 

Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 

Missing: Jan. 21, Mar. 4, 11, May 13 to 
July 15, Sept. 2, Oct. 7, 14, 21, Dec. 2, 23. 

Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Supplement: Sept. 29, Dec. 29. 

Missing: Jan. 13, 20, Feb. 10, 17, 24, Mar. 
3, 17, Apr. 14, 21, June 30, Aug. 25, Oct. 
6, 20, Nov. 24, Dec. 8. 

Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Supplement: Feb. 2, 23, Mar. 9. 
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Missing: Jan 12, 25, Feb. 9, 16, Mar. 30, 
June 1, July 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 14, Oct. 
19, Nov. 2, Dec. 21, 28. 


1792. Jan. 4, 25. 
Feb. 1, 8, 22, 29. 
Mar. 7, 21, 25. 
Apr. 2. 


[Philadelphia] Freeman’s Journal, 1804- 1820+. 


Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “‘The Philadelphia Evening Post.” The 
first issue with the title of ‘The Freeman’s Journal, and 
Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,’’ was that of June 12, 
1804, vol. 1, no. 98, published by William M’Corkle. 
With the issue of Dec. 1, 1808, James Elliot was admitted 
to partnership under the firm name of William M’Corkle 
and James Elliot, and the title was changed to “The 
Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Mercantile Adver- 
tiser.”’ With the issue of Apr. 5, 1810, the partnership 
was dissolved and William M’Corkle became sole pub- 
lisher. In January 1817, Joseph P. Hamelin was taken 
into partnership under the firm name of William M’Corkle 
& Son, and the paper was so continued by them until 
after 1820. 

Beginning with Feb. 20, 1805, a tri-weekly edition was 
also published, with the column heading ‘‘The Freeman’s 
Journal for the Country.” This was changed on Dec. 1, 
1808, to a tri-weekly edition with the column heading of 
“The Freeman’s Journal, and Columbian Chronicle,” 
which was changed June 2, 1809 to a semi-weekly with a 
full page title, and volume numbering. It was so con- 
tinued until after 1820. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has June 12, 1804- Nov. 30, 1812; Jan. 
3- Dee. 31, 1814, daily; Jan. 3- Dec. 29, 1812, semi-weekly 
Penn. State Lib. has Dec. 24, 1805- Nov. 29, 1808; July 
3- Dec. 30, 1809, daily; Jan. 3, 1815-July 2, 1816, country 
Lib. Congress has June 13, 1804; June 12, 1809- Dec. 31 
1810; July 1-Dec. 31, 1812; July 1-Dec. 31, 1813; Nov 
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8, 1814- Nov. 1, 1815, daily; Aug. 24, Sept. 10-12, 26-28, 
Oct. 3, 1805; Sept. 5, Oct. 6, 1807; Jan. 7- Dec. 31, 1816; 
Feb. 18-June 20, 1817; July 2, 1818-July 2, 1819, country. 
Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc. has June 6, 1805-Sept. 2, 1806, 
country. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 1, 1808- Nov. 30, 1809. 
Harvard has Jan. 3, 1806- Dec. 19, 1807, country. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has July 1, 1809-Oct. 28, 1813; Sept. 26, 1815; 
Sept. 2, 1817. Boston Athenaeum has Mar. 19-Nov. 21, 
1808, scattering; Jan. 3-May 27, 1809, scattering; Aug. 
18, 1809- Dec. 28, 1810, country. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has 
Apr. 12-Dec. 30, 1809, fair; Aug. 22, 1815; Oct. 9, 1819. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1804. (Daily). 
June 12. 
July 2, 12. 
Sept. 25. 
Oct. 10. 
Nov. 27. 
Dec. 3, 31. 


1805. (Daily). 
Jan. 2. 
Feb. 20. 
Mar. 6, 18, 20, 21, 23, 28. 
July 5. 
Aug. 2, 26. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Aug. 22, 
Sept. 19. 
Oct. 10. 


1806. (Daily). 
Feb. 19. 
May 20, 28. 


1807. (Daily). 
Jan. 30. 
Mar. 24. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 31. 
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1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


Apr. 2, 4. 
Oct. 13. 
Dec. 19. 
(Daily). 
Sept. 3. 
Nov. 23, 25. 
Dec. 1-31. 
(Tri-weekly). 
June 24”. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Extra: Mar. 9. 
Supplement: Dec. 4. 
Mutilated: June 2, July 20, Oct. 26. 
(Tri-weekly). 
Jan. 3 to May 30. 
Mutilated: May 13, 27. 
Missing: Jan. 3, to Feb. 28, Mar. 2, 7, 14, 
18, 21, 28, Apr. 1, 4, 6, 18, 22, May 6, 18, 
25. 
(Semi-weekly). 
June 2 to Dec. 29. 
Missing: June 2, 30. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Apr. 14. 
Extra: Dec. 25. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Mutilated: Apr. 24, June 19. 
Missing: Apr. 27, Aug. 10, 28, Sept. 7, Oct. 
23, Nov. 2, Dec. 18, 25. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 16, Oct. 7. 
Missing: May 9, July 4, 29, Dec. 2-31. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 1, 8, 11, 15. 
Mar. 1, 12, 22, 26. 


; 
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1814, 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 
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Apr. 5, 9, 16. 

Oct. 1°. 

(Daily). 

Apr. 2. 

(Semi-weekly). 

June 19. 

(Daily). 

Jan. 4. 

(Daily). 

Jan. 11. 

Dec. 20. 

(Daily). 

Dec. 20. 

Extraordinary: Nov. 30. 
(Daily). 

May 23, 24. 

June 17, 20, 21, 27. 

July 22. 

Aug. 1, 20. 

Sept. 2, 4-7, 9, 20, 21, 23, 24. 
Oct. 1-3, 9-12, 14, 18, 24, 25. 
Nov. 6, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22, 24, 29. 
Dec. 2, 4, 6-8, 16. 
(Daily). 

Feb. 20. 

(Semi-weekly). 

May 20. 

(Daily). 

Sept. 9. 

(Daily). 

Aug. 1, 2, 8, 10, 11. 
(Semi-weekly). 

June 14”, 


[Philadelphia] Gales’s Independent Gazetteer, 1796-1797. 


Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of num- 


bering, of “‘The Independent Gazetteer.” The first issue 
\ with the new title of ““Gales’s Independent Gazetteer” 
was that of Sept. 16, 1796, no 1808, or no. 1 new series, 
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published by Joseph Gales. The paper was discontinued 
with the issue of Sept. 12, 1797, no 1911, or no. 104 new 
series. Gales sold out to Samuel Harrison Smith, who 
established ‘‘The Universal Gazette’? Nov. 16, 1797. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Sept. 16, 1796-Sept. 12, 1797. Lib. 
Congress has Sept. 27, 1796-Apr. 25, 1797, fair. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has Sept. 16, 1796-Mar. 7, 1797, fair. Penn. 
State Lib. has Sept. 16- Dec. 30, 1796. Harvard has Sept. 
16, Dec. 2, 16, 30, 1796; Jan. 10, Mar. 28, July 4, Aug. 15, 
1797. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 1, 1797. A. A. S. has: 
1796. Sept. 20”. 
Oct. 11, 14, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
Nov. 1, 4. 
1797. July 13. 
Aug. 22. 


Philadelphia Gazette, 1794-1802. 


Daily. A continuation, without change of volume num- 
bering, of “‘The Federal Gazette and Philadelphia Daily 
Advertiser.” The first issue with the new title of “The 
Philadelphia Gazette and Universal Daily Advertiser” 
was that of Jan. 1, 1794, vol. 11, no. 16031 (error for 1631, 
corrected in next issue), published by Andrew Brown. As 
a result of a fire in his office, Andrew Brown died Feb. 4, 
1797, and was succeeded by his son, Andrew Brown. With 
the issue of July 2, 1799, Samuel Relf was admitted to 
partnership under the firm name of Brown & Relf. With 
the issue of June 18, 1800, the title was changed to “The 
Philadelphia Gazette & Daily Advertiser.” Brown re- 
tired with the issue of Sept. 29, 1801, and Samuel Relf 
became sole publisher. The last number with this title 
was that of Dec. 31, 1802, vol. 19, no. 4394, after which 
the title was changed to “ Relf’s Philadelphia Gazette,” 
which see. For Andrew Brown’s employment of Mr. 
Henry and William Duane as editors of the Gazette, see 
the Wilmington “American Watchman” of Mar. 18, 1812. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 1, 1794-Dec. 31, 1802. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has Jan. 2, 1794-Mar. 30, 1797; Jan. 3-Dec. 
28, 1798; Jan. 3-Dec. 31, 1800; Dec. 15, 1801-Dec. 31, 
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1802. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1, 1794-Dec. 31, 1795; 
Apr. 1, 1796- Dec. 31,1802. Lib. Congress has Jan.2- Dec. 
31, 1794; July 18, Oct. 16, 1795; Jan. 23, 1797; Dec. 1, 
1798-Dec. 31, 1800, fair; Jan. 1, 1801-Dec. 31, 1802. 
British Museum has Jan. 1, 1794-Dec. 31,1799. Penn. 
State Lib. has Jan. 1, 1794-Dec. 31, 1796. Harvard has 
Jan. 2, 1794-May 25, 1799, fair; July 1, 1799-Dec. 29, 
1802, scattering file. Boston Athenaeum has Nov. 28, 
Dec. 4, 1794; Jan. 9, 1795- Dec. 31, 1796, fair; May 16- 
Dec. 31, 1800, fair; Jan. 1, 1801- Dec. 31, 1802. Carnegie 
Lib. of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, has July 1795- Dec. 1796; 
Jan. 1-Dec 31, 1802. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 30, May 
6-Aug. 7, 1794, scattering file; Jan. 1-Dec. 18, 1795; 
Jan. 26, 1796; Jan. 6-26, 1797; Jan. 18, 1800. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. has Jan. 24, 1794; Jan. 1-June 30, Dec. 5, 1795; Sept. 
13, 1797; Jan. 19, May 10-31, 1798; Aug. 11, Nov. 3, 8, 
19, Dec. 3, 16, 19, 20, 24, 1800; Jan. 2, 3, Aug. 24, 1801. 
York Inst., Saco, has Feb. 28- Mar. 11, 1794; Jan. 21- Feb. 
27, 1801. A. A. S. has: 


1794, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Jan. 3, 4, 13, 18, Feb. 19, 22, 27, 
May 5, Aug. 20, Oct. 11, 25, Nov. 5, 14, 15, 
Dec. 4, 6. 
Extra: Aug. 16. 
Mutilated: Feb. 28, Aug. 7, Sept. 11. 
Missing: Jan. 20-27, 29-31, Feb. 1, Mar. 
1-3, 5-10, 12-18, 20-31, Apr. 1-9,11-29, 
May 9, 12-15, 17, 21-26, 28-31, Sept. 
1, 26, 29, Oct. 25, 27, Nov. 4, Dec. 29. 


1795. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Feb. 4, Mar. 14, Apr. 14, 27, 

May 2, 9, 16, 23, 29, June 3, 11, 13, 27, 

July 17, Sept. 5, 10, 21, 25, Nov. 4, 7, 14, 

17, 19, 21, 28, Dec. 2”. 

Mutilated: Apr. 7, 13, 21. 

Missing: Feb. 19, Mar. 31, Apr. 4, 6, 8, 9, 
July 1, 31, Sept. 1, 29, 30, Oct. 1-31, 
Nov. 16, Dec. 1-17, 19-25, 28, 30, 31. 
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1796. Jan. 11. 
Feb. 10, 23. 
Apr. 27. 

May 11, 18, 23. 

June 8, 15, 29. 

July 8”. 

Aug. 20, 24. 

Sept. 21. 

Oct. 12, 19, 31. 

Nov. 2, 7, 16, 21. 

Dec. 2, 3, 9, 14, 28. 

Supplement: Mar. 12, Apr. 19, 27, 30. 


Extra: Oct. 19, Nov. 21. ; 
1797. Jan. 5, 25, 30. 
Feb. 6, 20. 
Apr. 5. 


Sept. 25, 28. 

Oct. 2, 16, 26, 29”. 

Nov. 4, 24. 

Dec. 4. 
Supplement: Apr. 15, June 17. 


1798. Apr. 6, 7. 
June 23. 
July 16. 
Oct. 10, 19. 
Nov. 2, 9, 13, 23. 
Dec. 17. 

1799, Jan. 12, 23. 
Feb. 26, 27. 
Mar. 6, 15, 18-21, 27. 
Apr. 1”, 16, 26. 
May 8, 
July 22. 
Aug. 21”. 
Sept. 28. 


Nov. 4. 
Dec. 6, 20, 23, 26, 28, 31. 


Supplement: Dec. 7. 


ril, 
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| 1800. Jan. 4", 11", 13, 14, 16-18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 
29, 30. 
Feb. 13. 
Apr. 10, 18. 


May 2, 3, 5, 30. 
June 6, 18. 
July 24-31. 
Aug. 1-27. 
Sept. 2-24, 26-30. 
Oct. 1-31. 
Nov. 1-18, 20-29. 
Dec. 1-3, 6-10, 13-31. 
Supplement: Apr. 10. 
Extra: Oct. 6. 
1801. Jan. 1 to July 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 7, Apr. 23. 
Missing: Jan. 22, 23, Feb. 6, 16, Mar. 16, 
Apr. 2, 3, 10, 16, 17, 28, June 10, 11, 12, 
17-22, 27, 29, July 2-4, 7, 8, 13, 21, 
22, 25, 27, Aug. 1-10, Sept. 11, 16, Dec. 
11. 
1802. Jan. 1 to Apr. 21. 
Mutilated: Feb. 12-24, Mar. 3. 
Missing: Jan. 1, Feb. 22, Mar. 2, Apr. 16. 
June 5. 
Sept. 17. 
Nov. 2. 
Dec. 16. 


Philadelphia Gazette, 1803-1820, see Relfs Philadelphia Ga- 
zette. 


[Philadelphia] Gazette of the United States, 1790-1804. 

Semi-weekly and daily. Removed from Nw York and 

continued at Philadelphia without change of title or vol- 

ume numbering. The first issue at Philadelphia was that 

of Nov. 3, 1790, vol. 2, no. 54, published by John Fenno, 
semi-weekly, with the title of “Gazette of the United 

States.” The paper was suspended with the issue of Sept. 
18, 1793, for nearly three months, because of the yellow 


} 
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fever epidemic and poor business conditions, and was re- 
sumed with the issue of Dec. 11, 1793, as a daily, with the 
title of “Gazette of the United States & Evening Adver- 
tiser.”” With the issue of June 12, 1794, the title was 
changed to “Gazette of the United States and Daily Even- 
ing Advertiser,”’ with July 1, 1795, to “Gazette of United 
States,’’ and with July 1, 1796, to “Gazette of the United 
States, & Philadelphia Daily Advertiser.”” John Fenno 
died Sept. 14, 1798, and with the issue of Sept. 17, 1798, 
his son, John W. Fenno, became the publisher. With the 
issue of May 28, 1800 C[aleb] P. Wayne purchased the 
paper and became publisher, changing the title with the 
issue of June 28, 1800, to “Gazette of the United States, 
& Daily Advertiser.’”’ With the issue of Nov. 2, 1801, 
Wayne sold out to Enos Bronson, and the paper was pub- 
lished for E. Bronson by Thos. Smith, the title being 
changed to “Gazette of the United States.’”’ With the 
issue of May 31, 1802, Bronson took Elihu Chauncey into 
partnership, and the paper was published by Thos. 
Smith for the Proprietors. With the issue of Sept. 18, 
1802, Thos. Smith’s name was omitted from the imprint. 
Bronson and Chauncey continued as proprietors until the 
last date of the paper with this title, that of Feb. 18, 1804, 
vol. 25, no. 3545, after which the title became “ United 
States Gazette,’’ which see. 

A semi-weekly edition for the country was also pub- 
lished from Aug. 10, 1801 to Feb. 17, 1804, vol. 1, no. 1 
to vol. 4, no. 261, with the following changes of title: 
“Gazette of the United States,” Aug. 10-Sept. 11, 1801; 
“Country Gazette of the United States,’’ Sept. 14-Nov. 
2, 1801; ““Gazette of the United States, for the Country,” 
Nov. 6, 1801-Feb. 17, 1804. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Nov. 3, 1790- Feb. 18, 1804. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Nov. 3, 1790-Sept. 18, 1793; 
Jan. 1, 1795-Dec. 31, 1796; July 1, 1797-Feb. 18, 1804. 

Boston Pub. Lib. Nov. 3, 1790- May 30, 1792; June 9, 
1793-June 30, 1800; also country issue, Aug. 10, 1801 
-Feb. 17, 1804. 

Penn. State Lib. has Nov. 3, 1790- Dec. 31, 1791; June 
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2, 1792-Sept. 18, 1793; June 12, 1794-July 30, 1796; Oct. 
16, 1801-Feb. 18, 1804. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 3, 1790-Sept. 18, 1793; Jan. 
7, 1794-Nov. 28, 1800, scattering file; also country issue 
Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1802; Jan. 1- Aug. 30, 1803; Jan. 3- Feb. 
17, 1804. 

York Inst., Saco, has Nov. 3, 1790-June 7, 1794; Dec. 
5, 1796-July 14, 1798, fair; Nov. 29, 1799-May 9, 1800. 

Boston Athenaeum has Nov. 3, 1790-Sept. 18, 1793; 
Dec. 11, 1793- Dec. 31, 1794, good; Jan. 1-June 24, 1795, 
scattering; July 1, 1795-Dec. 31, 1796, good; Jan. 3, 
1797-May 16, 1800, fair; Dec. 14, 1802-Feb. 28, 1803; 
Jan. 13-Feb. 18, 1804, scattering. 

Harvard has Nov. 3, 1790-Aug. 24, 1793; Jan. 1- Dec. 
30, 1797; Dec. 26, 1799-Feb. 1804, scattering issues; also 
country issue Aug. 7, 1801-Feb. 1804, scattering file. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 3, 1790-May 30, 1792; Dec. 
1, 1798-Feb. 18, 1804. 

Yale has Nov. 3, 1790-May 30, 1792, Mar. 4, 1794- 
Dec. 7, 1795, fair; Feb. 27, 1798-Sept. 7, Dec. 13, 1799; 
Jan. 6, 14, Feb. 14, 1800; June 18, 1802; also country 
issue, Sept. 7, 1802-Feb. 17, 1804. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 3, 1790-Nov. 30, 1791; Oct. 
27, 1795-June 30, 1796. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 3, 1790-July 17, 1793; Apr. 
29, Sept. 15, 1794; Jan. 2-Dec. 30, 1797; June 25- Dec. 
12, 1800, fair; also country issue Nov. 6, 1801-Feb. 17, 
1804. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Nov. 3, 1790-Sept. 4, 1793; Apr. 
17, 1794-Jan. 19, 1804, scattering file; also country issue 
Jan. 3-Feb. 17, 1804. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 3, 1790-Sept. 18, 1793; June 
12, 1794-May 18, 1795. 

Amer. Inst. of N. Y. has Jan. 25-Dec. 31, 1799; Jan. 
6-Sept. 30, 1801; also country issue Aug. 10, 1801-Sept. 
10, 1802. 

Univ. of Penn. has Aug. 1801 - Aug. 1802. 

A. A. has: 

1790. Nov. 3 to Dec. 29. 
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1791. 
1792. 
1793. 
1794, 


1795. 
1796. 


1797. 
1798. 


1799, 


1800. 


1801. 


1802. 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Apr. 18, June 9, 10. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: June 10. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Nov. 30. 
Missing: Aug. 27-31, Sept. 1, 3, 5-13, 15, 
17-19, 21, 24-29, Oct. 1-9, 11-18, 29- 
31, Nov. 17, 21, 28, Dec. 1. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31 
Supplement: Jan. 23. 
Mutilated: Mar. 7, June 15, 17, 24, July 
22, Sept. 20. 
Missing: Mar. 4, 22, 23, Apr. 25, May 2, 3, 
11, 13, 18, 20, 28, 29, Aug. 3, 5, 10, 12, 28. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: June 7, 27, Oct. 30, Nov. 1. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 23, Nov. 26, Dec. 1, 18, 30. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Aug. 10 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Dee. 31. 
Missing: Oct. 12, 23, 30. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 25, Feb. 15. 
Missing: Jan. 6, Feb. 11, Mar. 27, Apr. 10, 
June 19, 23, Aug. 21, Sept. 10, 21, Oct. 1, 
21, 29, Dec. 1, 7. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Feb. 23, Mar. 2, 9, 19. 
Missing: Oct. 22. 
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1803. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Extra: Oct. 19. 
Mutilated: Apr. 30. 
Missing: Mar. 12, Apr. 19, Sept. 22. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: July 8, 12, 15. 
Mutilated: Jan. 1, 4, July 1, Oct. 11. 
Missing: Feb. 15, July 5, 29, Sept. 23, 27, 
30, Oct. 7. 
» 15, 1804. (Daily). 
29- Jan. 2 to Feb. 18. 
Missing: Jan. 11. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 3 to Feb. 17. 
Missing: Jan. 17, Feb. 14. 
[Philadelphia] Gemeinnutzige Philadelphische Correspondenz, 
2, 3, 1781-1790. 

8 Weekly. Established May 2, 1781, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of July 18, 1781, 
no. 12, published by Melchior Steiner, with the title of 
“Gemeinniitzige Philadelphische Correspondenz.” It was 
so published to the end of September 1790, and on Oct. 1, 
30. 1790, the title was changed, with a new volume number- 

ing, to “ Neue Philadelphische Correspondenz.” which see, 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has July 18, 1781-Feb. 4, 1783; May 
27, 1783-July 13, 1784; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, 26, Nov. 2, 16, 
Dec. 14, 1784; Jan. 10-Feb. 7, 21, Apr. 4-25, May 23, 
Aug. 15, Sept. 5-Dec. 26, 1786; Jan. 9, 1787-Feb. 10, 
1789, fair; May 26, June 23, Sept. 1, 8, Oct. 20, Dec. 22, 
1789; June 1, Aug. 10, 1790. Amer. Phil. Soc. has Oct. 


r 14, 1783-Dee. 21, 1784, fair; Mar. 29, 1785-Feb. 6, 1787, 
wy fair. Lib. Congress has Nov. 14, 1781; Dec. 9, 1783; Mar. 
13, May 1, June 5, 1787. N. Y,. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 5, 


1782. Harvard has Jan. 4-Aug. 23, Sept. 13, 1785; Oct. 
24, 31, 1786. Schwenkfelder Hist. Lib., Pennsburg, has 
Nov. 27, Dec. 18, 1787. A. A.S. has: 

1790. Jan. 19. 
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[Philadelphia] General Advertiser, 1790-1794. 

Daily. Established Oct. 1, 1790, by Benj. Franklin 
Bache, with the title of the “General Advertiser, and 
Political, Commercial, Agricultural and Literary Journal.” 
With the issue of Jan. 1, 1791, the title was altered to “The 
General Advertiser and Political, Commercial and Liter- 
ary Journal,” and with that of Aug. 16, 1791, to “‘ General 
Advertiser.”” With the issue of Nov. 8, 1794, the word 
“Aurora”? was centered above the title, to read ‘‘Aurora. 
General Advertiser.”’ For the file from Nov. 8, 1794 on, 
see under “‘Aurora.”’ 

Hist. Soc. Penn., and Phil. Lib. Co. have Oct. 1, 1790- 
Nov. 7, 1794. Penn. State Lib. has Jan. 1, 1791- Nov. 7, 
1794. Lib. Congress has Dec. 9, 1790; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 
1791, scattering file; Jan. 2, 1792-Nov. 7, 1794. Wis. 
Hist. Soc. has Feb. 9, 1791-Apr. 23, 1793, Apr. 22- Nov. 
7, 1794. N.Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 18, Mar. 21, July 2- 
Dec. 31, 1792; Aug. 1, 1793-Nov. 7, 1794, fair. York 
Inst., Saco, has Jan. 2-June 9, 1794. Harvard and Boston 
Pub. Lib. each have a few scattering issues, 1792-1794. 
A. A. 8. has: 

1790. Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Oct. 1, 2, 18, Nov. 5, Dec. 22-27, 
31. 
1791. Jan. 4, 7”, 10, 20. 
Feb. 2, 5, 8, 14, 18, 24. 
Mar. 10, 25. 
Apr. 8, 12, 29”. 
May 2, 4, 5, 8, 11-13, 16, 28. 
June 8, 17, 21, 30. 
July 4, 7, 8, 13, 16, 19, 23, 27, 29, 30. 
Aug. 2, 4, 5, 8, 10-12, 15, 18-20, 22, 23", 
29-31. 
Sept. 1, 2", 3, 6, 8, 9, 12, 17, 20-23, 26-30. 
Oct. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 15, 17, 22, 24, 25, 27, 31. 
Nov. 1, 4, 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 21-23, 28. 
Dec. 2, 6, 7, 13, 24, 27, 30. 
1792. Jan. 14, 17, 27, 31. 
Feb. 1-3, 6-8, 11, 14, 27, 28. 
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Mar. 6, 7, 12, 13, 17, 19-24, 28, 30. 

Apr. 9", 11, 17, 24. 

May 1, 22, 28, 29”. 

June 21, 22, 26. 

July 3, 10, 17, 20, 21”, 30. 

Aug. 14, 17, 23. 

Sept. 4, 11, 24, 27. 

Oct. 3, 9, 12, 16, 23, 30. 

Nov. 10”, 19”, 22, 26, 28". 

Dec. 8, 12”, 13, 18, 24, 27, 31. 

1793. Jan. 7, 9", 14, 21, 29. 

Feb. 1, 12, 18, 23. 

Mar. 4, 8, 19, 26. 

Apr. 2™, 9", 13, 16, 30. 

May 14. 

June 11. 

July 20, 31. 

Aug. 13, 22-24, 

Sept. 4-17, 19, 21, 23-25. 

Nov. 26-30. 

Dec. 3-11, 13-31. 

1794, Jan. 1 to Nov. 7. 
Supplement: Sept. 30. 
Mutilated: June 18, July 9, Aug. 29, Sept. 
4, Oct. 10, Nov. 3. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 3, 8-11, 15, 16, May 5-8, 

10, 13, 26, June 16, July 4, 19, 23, 24, 28, 
29, Aug. 1, 13, Sept. 20, 26, 27, 29, Oct. 


17, 29. 


[Philadelphia] General Post-Bothe, 1790. 


Semi-weekly. Established Jan. 5, 1790, with the title 
of “Der General Post-bothe au die Deutsche Nation in 
Amerika,” published by Melchior Steiner for C{harles] C. 
Reiche. It was a paper of small quarto size. The last 
issue was that of June 29, 1790. There was also a pros- 
pectus dated Nov. 27, 1789. 

Berks Co. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 27, 1789; Jan. 5-June 
29, 1790. Lib. Congress has Nov. 27, 1789; Jan. 5-June 
22, 1790. A. A. S. has: 
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1790. Jan. 29. 
Feb. 2, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26. 
Mar. 2, 5, 9, 12, 19, 23, 26. 
Apr. 13, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
May 4. 


[Philadelphia] Grotjan’s Daily Public Sale Notice, 1812- 1820+ 


Daily. Established Nov. 9, 1812, by Peter A. Grotjan, 
with the title of “Grotjan’s Daily Public Sale Notice” 
(see advertisements in ““Grotjan’s Philadelphia Public Sale 
Report” for Sept. 21, Nov. 2 and Dec. 21, 1812). No 
copy of this paper has been located, but it is listed in the 
Philadelphia Directories from 1812 to 1817. In 1819 and 
1820 Grotjan & Blatchford [Stephen Blatchford] are listed 
as editors of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Letter Sheet Prices Cur- 
rent.” 


[Philadelphia] Grotjan’s Philadelphia Public-Sale Report, 
1812-1820+. 


Weekly. Established May 11, 1812, by Peter A. Grot- 
jan, with the title of ““Grotjan’s Philadelphia Public-Sale 
Report.” It was a quarto of four pages, but with the issue 
of May 1, 1815, it was enlarged to eight pages. The im- 
prints of occasional issues between 1814 and 1818 show 
that it was printed during that period by Samuel Merritt, 
but with the issue of Feb. 8, 1819, it was printed by Adam 
Waldie, and with Apr. 7, 1820, by Jesper Harding. Grot- 
jan continued as publisher until after 1820. A title-page 
and index was issued with each volume. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has May 11, 1812-Dec. 25, 1820. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has June 28, 1813-Feb. 6, 1815; Sept. 11, 
1815- Dec. 25, 1820. A. A.S. has: 

1812. May 11 to Dec. 28. 

1813. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Mar. 22. 
Title-page and index, vol. 1. 

Mutilated: May 10. 

1814. Jan. 3 to May 2. 

Title-page and index, vol. 2. 
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1815. May 1 to Dec. 25. 

1816. Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Apr. 1, 13. 
Title-page and index, vol. 4. 

Missing: Apr. 29. 

1817. Jan. 6 to Apr. 28. 
Supplement: Apr. 28. 
Title-page and index, vol. 5. 

1819. May 3 to Dec. 27. 

Missing: Oct. 25. 

1820. Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Feb. 14, 21, 28. 
Mar. 6, 13, 27. 
Apr. 3, 10, 24. 
Title-page, vol. 8. 


[Philadelphia] Henrich Miller’s Pennsylvanischer Staatsbote, 
see Wochentliche Philadelphische Staatsbote. 


[Philadelphia] Herald of Gospel Liberty, 1811-1814. 


Bi-weekly. Removed from Portland, Me., and con- 
tinued at Philadelphia with the issue of July 5, 1811, vol. 
3, no. 75, published by Elias Smith, with the title of 
“Herald of Gospel Liberty.” It was of quarto size, with 
pagination, and was issued fortnightly. It carried almost 
no current news, with the exception of religious intelli- 
gence, would generally be regarded as a magazine, and 
would not have been included in this Bibliography were 
it not for the fact that the editor referred to it as a 
“religious newspaper.” The last issue at Philadelphia was 
that of Jan. 21, 1814, vol. 6, no. 142, after which it was 
removed to Portsmouth, N. H. 

N. H. Hist. Soc. and N. H. State Lib have July 5, 
1811-Jan. 21, 1814. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 21, 1811- 
Aug. 14, 1812; Feb. 19, Apr. 2, May 14, 28, June 25-Aug. 
20, 1813. Penn. State Lib. has June 21-Aug. 16, 1811. 
A. A. 5S. has: 

I8il. Aug. 2. 
1812. May 8. 
1813. Apr. 30. 
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[Philadelphia] Hoch Deutsche Pennsylvanische Journal, 1743. 
Weekly. In the “Pennsylvania Gazette” of May 26, 
1743, Joseph Crellius advertises the fact that he “hath 
began to publish a Weekly Newspaper, in the German 
language.” Saur refers to the paper in his ‘‘ Hoch-Deutsch 
Pensylvanische Geschict-Schreiber” of June 16, 1748, 
stating that Crellius had printed several numbers in 
English type, awaiting the arrival of a supply of German 
type. In the “Pennsylvania Gazette” of Nov. 10, 1743, 
Crellius advertises that “Being recovered from my Sick- 
ness, I continue to publish my Weekly German News- 
paper, which I began in May last.” Isaiah Thomas, in 
his ‘History of Printing” (1874 ed., vol. 2, p. 144), says 
that he is informed that the title of the paper was “The 
High Dutch Pennsylvania Journal.’”’ No copies have 
been located, nor is it known how long it was continued. 


{Philadelphia} Hoch Teutsche und Englische Zeitung, 1751- 
1752. 

Bi-weekly. Established Aug. 10, 1751, judging from 
the date of the only issue located, that of Jan. 25, 1752, 
no. 13, printed by Benjamin Franklin, with the title of 
“Die Hoch Teutsche und Englische Zeitung. The High- 
Dutch and English Gazette.”’ It was a small folio, printed 
both in German and English. This issue was the last 
published, Franklin stating that the paper “will be no 
longer printed in Philadelphia; one of the same kind being 
now done in Lancaster.” 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 25, 1752. 


[Philadelphia] Hope’s Philadelphia Price-Current, 1804-1813. 
Weekly. Established Oct. 15, 1804, judging from the 

date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 3, 1804, 

no 8, published by Tijhomas] Hope and printed by John 

W. Scott, with the title of ““Hope’s New Philadelphia 
Price-Current.”” It was a paper of quarto size. With the 
issue of Mar 11, 1805, the title was changed to ‘‘ Hope’s 
Philadelphia Price-Current, and Commercial Record,” 
published by Thomas Hope, without any record of the 
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printer’s name. The last issue located is that of Dec. 28, 
1813, no. 478. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Dec. 3, 1804-Oct. 14, 1811. Phil. 
Lib. Co. has June 10, 1805- Dec. 31, 1810; Oct. 21, 1811- 
May 24, 1813; June 14- Dec. 28, 1813. British Museum 
has Oct. 21, 1811-Dec. 28, 1812. Harvard has Nov. 10, 
1806; Nov. 26, Dec. 10, 17, 1810; Aug. 26, 1811; Jan. 13, 
1812- Mar. 22, 1813, fair; July 19, 26,1813. A.A.5S. has: 

1810. Oct. 15. 
Dec. 17. 


[Philadelphia] Independent Balance, 1817-1820-+-. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 16, 1817, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of July 9, 1817, 
vol. 1, no. 13, published by George Helmbold, with the 
title of ‘The Independent Balance.” It was edited un- 
der the pseudonym of “ Democritus, the Younger,” al- 
though George Helmbold is given in the Philadelphia di- 
rectories as “editor.””. The paper was so continued until 
after 1820. 

Lib. Congress has July 9, 1817-Apr. 26, 1820. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has Apr. 8-Nov. 25, 1818; June 14- Dec. 27, 
1820. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 9-Dec. 15, 1819. Penn. 
State Lib. has Feb. 4, 1818; Sept. 13-Dec. 20, 1820. 
Boston Athenaeum has Oct. 1, 1819. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Dec. 15, 1819; Mar. 22, 1820. A. A. 5S. has: 

1819. Apr. 21. 
Dec. 29. 


[Philadelphia] Independent Gazetteer, 1782-1796. 


Weekly, semi-weekly and daily. Established Apr. 13, 
1782, by Efleazer] Oswald, with the title of “The Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer; or, the Chronicle of Freedom.” At 
first a weekly, it became a semi-weekly with the issue of 
Sept. 17, 1782, but reverted to a weekly with Mar. 29, 
1783. With the issue of Apr. 5, 1783, Daniel Humphreys 
was admitted to partnership under the firm name of E. 
Oswald, and D. Humphreys. With the issue of June 19, 
1784, the partnership was dissolved and Eleazer Oswald 
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became sole publisher. With the issue of Oct. 7, 1786, the 
paper was issued daily, reducing the size from folio to 
quarto. With the issue of Oct. 7, 1789, it was enlarged to 
folio. With the issue of Jan. 16, 1790, it became a weekly 
again, changing the title to ‘The Independent Gazetteer, 
and Agricultural Repository.’”’ With the issue of Jan. 
11, 1794, it was published semi-weekly and the title was 
shortened to “The Independent Gazetteer.”’ Oswald 
died Sept. 30, 1795, but there was no change in the im- 
print, the paper being continued by his widow, Elizabeth 
Oswald. The last issue with this title was that of Sept. 
10, 1796, no. 1807, when the paper was sold to Joseph 
Gales and continued without change of numbering as 
“Gales’s Independent Gazetteer,” which see. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Apr. 13, 1782-Sept. 10, 1796. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Apr. 13, 1782-Sept. 30, 1786; Oct. 
24, 1786-Oct. 6, 1789; Oct. 27- Dec. 30, 1789, scattering; 
Mar. 13, 1790-Apr. 20, 1793, scattering issues; Feb. 8, 
1794-Sept. 3, 1796, fair. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 13, 1782-Dec. 31, 1789; July 
28, Dec. 1, 1792; Mar. 29, 1794-July 23, 1796, fair. 

Penn. State Lib. has May 4, 1782- Dec. 24, 1785; Jan. 
7-Sept. 30, 1786, scattering file; Jan. 5-Dec. 31, 1787; 
Dec. 25, 1790-Sept. 10, 1796. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 20-Dec. 28, 1782, scattering 
file; Jan. 4-May 24, Nov. 15-Dec. 27, 1783; Jan. 3- Dee. 
24, 1784, fair; Jan. 1, 1785-Sept. 30, 1786; Jan. 2, 1787- 
Sept. 16, 1789; Mar. 13, 1790; Nov. 12, 1791; June 29, 
1796. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. has June 29, 1782- Dec. 27, 1783, fair; 
July 3, Sept. 4, 11, 18, Oct. 2, 23, 30, Dec. 18, 1784; Mar. 
12- Dec. 31, 1785, fair; Jan. 14-Sept. 30, 1786. 

Wis. Hist. Soe. has May 11- Dec. 31, 1782. 

British Museum has July 12, 19, Aug. 9, 16, Sept. 13, 
Oct. 4-18, Nov. 1, 8, 1783: Mar. 5, 1785; Oct. 7, 1786- 
Oct. 9, 1787. 

Boston. Pub Lib. has Jan. 3, 1784-Apr. 7, 1787; a few 
scattering issues, 1787-1794. 

Harvard has Aug. 14, 1784; Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 1786; 
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86, the June 18-July 16, Sept. 17, Oct. 1, Nov. 12, 26, 1791; 
folio to Mar. 10, 17, 1792; July 6, 1793; Dec. 27, 1794; May 2, 
‘ged to July 29, Oct. 28-Nov. 4, Dec. 30, 1795. 

weekly Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 13, 1782-Sept. 11, 1789, 


etteer scattering issues. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 1, 1782; Jan. 4, 21, 28, Feb. 


— 1-8, 18, 25, Mar. 15-22, 29, Nov. 15, 1783; Dec. 11, 
)swald 1784; Jan. 22, Mar. 19, 1785; Mar. 18, Dec. 1, 1786; Jan. 
he im- 12, 1787-Dec. 24, 1788, fair; Mar. 30, Nov. 28, 1789. 
abeth Friends Hist. Soc., Swarthmore, has Oct. 7, 1786-Oct. 
Sept. 6, 1788. 
oseph Yale has Aug. 22, Nov. 28, 1788. 
ing as Univ. of Chicago has Apr. 23, 26, 30, 1794. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1782. June 8. 
Oct. Aug. 3, 10, 24. 
ering: Sept. 14, 17, 21, 24, 28. 
.b. 8 Oct. 1, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
Nov. 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 23, 26, 30. 
July Dec. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21, 28. 
Supplement: Dec. 31. 
_ 1783. Jan. 4, 11, 18, 21, 25. 
1787; Feb. 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 22, 25. 
Mar. 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 22, 29. 
ering Apr. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Dee. May 3, 10, 17, 24, 31”. 
727 - June 7, 14, 21, 28. 
> 29, July 5, 26. 
Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
fair; Sept. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Var. Oct. 4, 11, 25. 
Dec. 6, 13. 
1784. Jan. 3 to Dec. 31. 
13, Mutilated: July 17, Oct. 23, Dec. 4. 
86 - Missing: Apr. 24, Oct. 30, Nov. 6, Dec. 18, 
31. 
few 1785. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 


Missing: Apr. 2. 
1786. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
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1787. 


1788. 


1789. 


1790. 


1791. 


Mutilated: Apr. 29, Nov. 7. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Mar. 28. 
Mutilated: Mar. 17. 
Missing: Jan. 1. 
Feb. 1, 4-8, 28, 29. 
Mar. 3, 6, 7, 20. 
Apr. 10-12, 14”, 15, 16, 18, 19, 24, 26, 28-30. 
May 1-27, 29-31. 
June 3, 6, 7, 10, 23, 30. 
July 1, 5, 7, 10, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 29- 
Aug. 1, 2, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 18-20, 25, 27, 29, 
Sept. 1-5, 10-26, 29, 30. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 16, 23, 26, 27. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Apr. 13, June 16, 29, Nov. 6. 
Missing: Jan. 1, May 23, June 1-12, 20, 22, 
23, Sept. 15, Oct. 6, 7, 9-20, 22-26, Nov. 
2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 14, 16, 19, 26, 27, Dec. 4- 
10, 25, 28, 30, 31. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 2, 4-9. 
(Weekly). 
Jan. 30. 
Feb. 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 27. 
Apr. 3, 17. 
May 1, 8, 29. 
June 5, 12. 
July 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Aug. 21, 28. 
Sept. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Oct. 2, 16, 23, 30. 
Nov. 6, 27. 
Dec. 11. 
Feb. 5, 12, 19. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Apr. 2, 16, 30. 
May 14, 28”. 


April, 
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1792, 


1793. 


1794, 


1795. 


1796. 


Philadelphia 


June 4, 18, 25. 

July 23”. 

Aug. 13, 20, 27. 

Sept. 3, 10, 17, 24. 

Oct. 1, 15. 

Nov. 5, 12, 19. 

Dec. 10. 

Jan. 14, 28. 

Feb. 4, 11, 25. 

Mar. 3, 10, 17. 

Apr. 7, 21, 28. 

May 5, 12, 19, 26. 

June 9, 16, 23, 30. 

July 7, 21, 28. 

Aug. 11, 18, 25. 

Sept. 1, 8, 22, 29. 

Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27. 

Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24. 

Dec. 8", 15, 22”. 

Jan. 5, 19. 

Feb. 2”, 16, 23”. 

Mar. 16, 30. 

Apr. 6", 27. 

June 15. 

Aug. 3, 10, 31. 

Sept. 7”, 28. 

Oct. 5, 12, 19. 

Nov. 16, 23, 30”. 

Dec. 7, 14, 21, 28. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Oct. 4. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Dec. 30. 

Mar. 12", 23. 

May 11, 25, 28. 

June 15, 18, 25. 

July 16. 

Aug. 24. 

Sept. 3, 7. 
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[Philadelphia] Independent Whig, 1802. 

Daily. Established July 15, 1802, with the title of 
“The Independent Whig, and Philadelphia Gazette,” 
published by W[illiam] F. M’Laughlin, for Joseph Scott. 
There was also a specimen issue, dated Mar. 20, 1802, 
entitled “‘The Independent Whig” and printed by Robert 
Cochran for Joseph Scott, the publisher. The last issue 
located is that of Aug. 4, 1802, no. 18. 

Harvard has July 23, 28, Aug. 2, 4, 1802. A. A.S. has: 

1802. Mar. 20. 


{Philadelphia} Journal des Revolutions, 1793. 

Tri-weekly. The first issue located is that of Sept. 27, 
1793, no. 3, although this was preceded by an eight page 
prospectus. It was of octavo size, and continued a paper 
of the same title published at San Domingo. This issue 
was printed by “ Parker et Cie,’’ but the issue of Dec. 9 
was printed by “Parent et Cie.’”’ The last issue located 
is that of Dec. 16, 1793, no. 37. 

John Carter Brown Lib., Providence, has Sept. 27, Oct. 
7, 14, 18, 23-30, Nov. 1-6, 15, 16, Dec. 9, 16, 1793. 


Philadelphia Letter Sheet Prices Current, see Grotjan’s Daily 
Public Sale Notice. 


[Philadelphia] Level of Europe, 1794-1796. 

The initial issue, vol. 1, no. 1, was dated Oct. 1, 1794, 
entitled “‘The Level of Europe and North America” (with 
the alternate French title of “‘Le Niveau de l’Europe & de 
l’Amerique Septentrionalle’’), edited by Pierre Egron and 
printed by William W. Woodward. It was devoted to 
commerce, meteorology, political economy, etc., and was 
printed in alternate columns of English and French. It 
was a folio of 16 numbered pages, but was evidently is- 


sued in sections of four pages each. The next issue was } 
that of Feb. 9, 1795, of quarto size and without volume 


numbering. This issue was entitled “The Level of 
Europe and North America: or the Observer’s Guide” 
(also same title in French), edited by Peter Egron and 


} 
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Company. This title-page is followed by a second leaf, 


tle of with the title of “‘The Observer of Europe and North 
tte,” America: or a Journal! of political Economy, Agriculture, 
Scott. | Meteorology, Commerce, Navigation, Manufactures, Arts 
1802, and Sciences, &c. &c.” (also same in French), published 
obert by Peter Egron and Tanguy [C.C.Tanguy de la Boissiére] 
issue “the Editors and Digestors,”’ formerly issued in folio, 

but now in quarto and entitled ‘“‘The Observer.” The 
has: last issue was that of Jan. 27, 1796, when Woodward, 


the printer, stated that Egron had gone to Europe, and 
that the paper would be suspended, although it would 
later be continued under the title of “ Intelligence of Both 


. 27, Worlds.” There were 147 numbered pages, and although 
page stated to be divided into 52 numbers a year, it was de- 
aper livered to subscribers the first Monday of each month. 
ssue | There were no titles or volume numbers to the various 
c. 9 sections, and except for the initial heading, it bore the 
ated appearance of a book. 

Boston Athenaeum has Oct. 1, 1794-Jan. 27, 1796. 
Jet. Harvard has Oct. 1, 1794; Feb. 9, 1795. 


[Philadelphia] Library, 1804-1805. 
aily The first issue of this paper was that of Feb. 25, 1804, 
entitled “The Library ;or, Philadelphia Literary Reporter,” 
published by the Philadelphia Company of Booksellers 
and printed by D{avid] Hogan. Although having the 


94, appearance of a newspaper, it contained only advertise- 
ith ments of books published and for sale by Philadelphia 
de booksellers. At first issued every two weeks, in Novem- 
nd ber 1804 it was issued every six weeks. The last issue 
to located is that of June 22, 1805, no. 24. 

as N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 25, 1804. Boston Athenaeum 
It has Mar. 10, Apr. 6, May 19, June 30, Aug. 11, Dec. 1, 
1S- 1804; Jan. 5, Feb. 16, Mar. 30, May 11, 1805. Harvard 
as has May 11, June 22, 1805. A. A.S. has: 

1804. Feb. 25. 

of Apr. 6. 

May 5, 19. 


id June 30. 
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July 28”. 
Aug. 11. 
Sept. &. 
1805. Jan. 5. 
Feb. 16. 
Mar. 30. 


June 22. 


[Philadelphia] Literary Intelligencer, 1807. 


The first and only issue of this paper located is that of 
May 1, 1807, no. 1, published by M[athew] Carey, with 
the title of ‘The Literary Intelligencer.”’ It was of quarto 
size and contained only advertisements of books published 
and for sale by M. Carey. 

A. A. S. has: 

1807. May 1. 


[Philadelphia] Literary Reporter, 1809. 


Monthly. The earliest issue located is that of January 
1809, entitled “Philadelphia Literary Reporter,” and ed- 
ited by Dfavid] Hogan. Although having the appear- 
ance of a newspaper, it contained only advertisements of 
books published and for sale by Philadelphia booksellers. 
It was issued monthly, without volume numbering, and 
the last issue located is that of September 1809. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 1809. Boston Athenaeum 
has Sept. 1809. A. A. S. has: 


1809. Jan. to Sept. 


[Philadelphia] Mail, 1791-1793. 


Daily. Established June 1, 1791, by D[avid] C. Clay- 
poole, with the title of ‘The Mail; or, Claypoole’s Daily 
Advertiser.”’ It was discontinued with the issue of Sept. 
30, 1793, no. 731. In December 1793, Claypoole joined 
in partnership with John Dunlap, to publish “Dunlap 
and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser.” 

Penn. State Lib. has June 1, 1791-Sept. 30, 1793. 
Easton Pub. Lib. has June 1, 1791-Sept. 26, 1793. York 
Inst., Saco, has June 2, 1791-June 8, 1793. Hist. Soc. 
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Penn. has June 1, 1791-Dec. 29, 1792. N. Y. Hist. Soe. 
bas June 14-28, Aug. 23-Dec. 30, 1791, fair; Jan. 1, 
1792-Sept. 30, 1793. Lib. Congress has June 4-8, 13. 
Nov. 11, Dec. 24-27, 1791; Jan. 14, 16, Mar. 12, 21, Nov. 
1-3, 8, Dec. 13, 20, 1792; Apr. 24-Sept. 30, 1793, fair, 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 15, 1792-Sept. 27, 1793, scatter- 
ing issues. Harvard has June 20- Nov. 24, 1791, scatter- 
ing issues; June 15, 26, Aug. 12, 21, 1793. Boston Athe- 
naeum has Dec. 8, 1791; Jan. 3-6, 1792. A. A. S. has: 
1791. June 1, 6, 9, 13, 15, 17, 27. 
July 4-6, 8, 11, 13, 19", 20, 21, 25, 29. 
Aug. 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 11, 12, 16, 17, 19, 23, 25, 30”. 
Sept. 2, 6, 9, 15, 19, 21, 26, 28. 
Oct. 3, 6, 15, 18, 20, 27. 
Nov. 1, 11, 17, 22, 29. 
Dec. 8, 21. 
1792. Jan. 2”, 3-31. 
Feb. 1-3, 4", 6-13, 14", 15-23, 24”, 25”, 
27 - 29. 
Mar. 1”, 2-8, 9", 10, 12, 30. 
Apr. 17. 
May 3-19, 21”, 22, 23, 24, 25-31. 
June 1-21, 22”, 23-28, 29", 30”. 
Aug. 16. 
Sept. 13. 
Oct. 1, 4-29, 30”, 31. 
Nov. 1-30. 
Dec. 1-31. 
1793. Jan. 1 to Sept. 30. 
Mutilated: Jan. 1. 
Missing: July 1-28, Aug. 26-29, 31, Sept. 
1-24, 26-30. 


[Philadelphia] Merchants’ Daily Advertiser, 1797-1798. 


Daily. Established Jan. 16, 1797, by Thomas Brad- 
ford, with the title of “The Merchants’ Daily Advertiser.” 
With the issue of June 4, 1798, Thomas Bradford retired 
and his son Samuel F. Bradford became the publisher. 
The last issue was that of June 30, 1798, vol. 3, no. 454, 


| 

—— 
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and Bradford established in its stead “‘ The True American 
and Commercial Advertiser,” starting a new volume num- 
bering, but continuing the advertisements. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 16, 1797-June 30, 1798. 
Harvard has Feb. 8, 1797-June 28, 1798, scattering 
issues. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 15-30, Mar. 1-May 31, 
1798. Boston Pub. Lib. has Jan. 23,1798. A.A.S. has: 


1797. Feb. 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16-18, 20, 21, 25, 
27, 28. 
Mar. 1-9, 13”, 14-17, 20, 21, 27-31. 
Apr. 1, 4, 5, 11-13, 15, 19, 20, 22, 25, 27. 
May 1, 4, 9, 11, 16, 18, 20, 27. 
June 3, 6, 16, 20, 22, 29. 
July 4, 11, 15, 25, 27, 29. 
Aug. 1, 12™, 15, 22, 24, 26, 31. 
Sept. 2, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 23, 26. 
Oct. 5, 6, 10, 12, 14, 17, 19", 21, 31. 
Nov. 9, 11, 25, 30. 
Dec. 5, 9, 14, 16, 19, 26, 30. 
1798. Jan. 2, 6, 13, 16, 17, 23, 25, 26. 
Feb. 1, 3, 6, 10", 15, 20, 22, 27. 
Mar. 1, 3, 6, 10, 13, 15, 29, 31. 
Apr. 3”, 5, 10, 12, 19, 21, 24. 
May 1, 10, 12, 15, 19, 31. 
June 21, 23. 


Philadelphia Minerva, 1795-1798. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 7, 1795, by Woodruff & 
Pechin (Archibald Woodruff and William Pechin), with 
the title of “The Philadelphia Minerva.” It was of 
quarto size, and was literary in character, although con- 
taining local news, marriage and death records, and adver- 
tisements. With the issue of May 7, 1796, the partner- 
ship was dissolved and John Turner became the publisher. 
With the issue of Feb. 4, 1797, Turner was succeeded as 
publisher by William T. Palmer. The last issue was that 
of July 7, 1798, vol. 4, no. 28. The paper was then bought 
by Samuel F. Bradford, who changed the title to “The 
Dessert to the True American” which he issued as a 
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supplement to his ‘True American and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser.” 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 21, 1795-July 7, 1798. Lib. 
Congress has Sept. 5, 1795-Dec. 30, 1797. Hist. Soc. 
Penn. has Feb. 6, 1796-Jan.20, 1798, fair. N.Y. Hist. Soc. 
has Feb. 4, 1797-Jan. 27, 1798. Harvard has Jan. 23, 
Feb. 6, 20, 1796; Feb. 11, 1797-Jan. 27, 1798. N.Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Feb. 3, 1798. A. A. 5S. has: 

1796. Jan. 2-Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 6, 13, Aug. 27, Sept. 3, 
Oct. 1, 29, Nov. 5, 26, Dec. 10, 17, 31. 
Missing: Jan. 2-30. 
1797. Jan. 7”, 14", 21”. 


[Philadelphia] National Gazette, 1791-1793. 


Semi-weekly. Established Oct. 31, 1791, with the title 
of ‘National Gazette,’’ published by Philip Freneau and 
printed by Childs and Swaine (Francis Childs and 
Jobn Swaine). It was discontinued with the issue of 
Oct. 26, 1793, vol. 2, no. 104. 

Phil. Lib. Co., Penn. State Lib. and Lib. Congress, 
have Oct. 31, 1791-Oct. 26, 1793. Harvard has Oct. 31, 
1791-Aug. 21, 1793. Yale has Oct. 31, 1791-Mar. 31, 
1792; Aug. 1, 1792-June 1, 1793. Amer. Phil. Soc. has 
Oct. 31, 1791-Oct. 27, 1792. Boston Athenaeum has 
Sept. 1, 1792-Oct. 26, 1793. Ga. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 31, 
1792-Oct. 26, 1793. York Inst., Saco, has Nov. 10, 1792- 
Mar. 2, 1793. Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 10-Oct. 26, 1793. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., Mass. Hist. Soc., and Boston Pub. Lib. 
have a few scattering issues. A. A. S. has: 


1791. Oct. 31 to Dec. 29. 
1792. Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: July 14, 28. 
Missing: Jan. 26, Feb. 9, 20, 23, 27, Mar. 1, 
May 10, 21, June 14, 18, July 18, Aug. 
18, 22, 25, Sept. 8, 22, 26, Oct. 20, Nov. 
7, 21, Dec. 1. 
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1793. Jan. 2 to Oct. 26. 

Mutilated: Jan. 12, May 22, Oct. 23, 26, 

Missing: Mar. 2, 6, 13, 20, Apr. 24, 27, May 
8, 15, 29, June 5, 15, 19, 22, 26, July 6, 
10, 13, 20, 24, 27, Aug. 3, 10, 17, 21, 24 
28, Sept. 4, 7, 11, 21, 25, 28, Oct. 2, 16, 
19. 


[Philadelphia] National Gazette, 1820-+-. 

Semi-weekly and daily. Established as a semi-weekly, 
Apr. 5, 1820, by William Fry, with the title of ‘The 
National Gazette and Literary Register.” On Nov. 1, 
1820, Fry started a daily issue, with a new volume num- 
bering. The semi-weekly, however, was continued under 
its old volume numbering, both papers having the same 
title. Continued until after 1820. 

Lib. Congress and Boston Pub. Lib. have Apr. 5- Dee. 
30, 1820, semi-weekly, and Nov. 1- Dec. 30, 1820, daily. 
Penn. State Lib., Wis. Hist. Soc. and Harvard have Apr. 
5-Dec. 30, 1820, semi-weekly. British Museum has Apr. 
5-Oct. 28, semi-weekly, and Nov. 1- Dec. 30, 1820, daily. 
Yale has Apr. 29- Dec. 30, 1820, semi-weekly. Hist. Soe. 
Penn. and Phil. Lib. Co. have Nov. 1-Dec. 30, 1820, 
daily. Md. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 2-Dec. 30, 1820, semi- 
weekly. Boston Athenaeum has Nov. 15-Dec. 30, 1820, 
semi-weekly. A. A. 5. has: 

1820. (Semi-weekly). 
Apr. 5 to Dec. 30. 


[Philadelphia] Neue Philadelphische Correspondenz, 1790- 
1800. 

Semi-weekly and weekly. Established Oct. 1, 1790, by 

Melchior Steiner, with the title of “‘ Neue Philadelphische 


Correspondenz,” succeeding his other paper, the ‘‘Gemein- 
niitzige Philadelphische Correspondenz.” It was at first 


a semi-weekly, but was changed with the issue of Feb. 14, 
1792, to a weekly. With the issue of Nov. 6, 1792, 
Heinrich Kammerer was admitted to partnership and 
the paper was published by Steiner and Kammerer. With 
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the issue of Nov. 27, 1792, the title was changed to 
“Philadelphische Correspondenz.”’ With the issue of May 
10, 1793, it reverted to a semi-weekly, but early in 1797, 
again became weekly. On May 1, 1798, the paper was 
reestablished under the same title of ‘ Philadelphische 
Correspondenz,”’ no. 1, old no. 658, being published by 
Heinrich Kammerer, Jun., and Joseph R. Kammerer, 
Jun. In the yellow fever epidemic, H. Kammerer died, 
Sept. 17, 1798, and the paper was suspended from Sept. 
18 to Nov. 13, 1798. On the latter date it was revived by 
Joseph R. Kammerer and Co. With the issue of May 14, 
1799, the publishers were given as Joseph R. Kammerer 
and Gleorge] Helmbold, Jun. With the issue of Mar. 7, 
1800, this partnership was dissolved, and George Helmbold, 
Jun., became sole publisher. In April 1800, the title was 
changed to ‘‘ Neue Philadelphische Correspondenz,”’ and 
Helmbold took John Geyer into partnership under the 
firm name of G. Helmbold and J. Geyer. The last issue 
located published by this firm is that of July 30, 1800. 
The next issue located in that of Aug. 23, 1808, no. 448, 
published by John Geyer. It has been stated that John 
Geyer continued the paper until Aug. 25, 1812 (see 
William McCulloch’s reminiscences in A. A. 8. Proceed- 
ings for April 1921, p. 203). 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Oct. 5, 1790-Sept. 6, 1793, fair; 
Dec. 17, 1793; Jan. 4, Feb. 7-May 30, 1794, fair; Jan. 
23, 30, Feb. 6, Mar. 13, Apr. 14, 24, June 5, 23, Aug. 4, 
Sept. 15, Dec. 29, 1795; Jan. 1, 19, Mar. 22, Apr. 22, June 
7, 21, 28, July 1, 15, Oct. 7, Dec. 30, 1796; May 1, 1798- 
Dec. 31, 1799; Jan. 7-Feb. 4, Mar. 7-21, Apr. 4, 23, July 
23, 30,1800. Penn. State Lib. has Jan. 11, 1791- Dec. 30, 
1796. Lib. Congress has Oct. 19, 1790; July 3, 1792; Mar. 
7, 18, 1794; Apr. 24, 1795; July 29, 1796. Harvard has 
Nov. 25, 1791; Sept. 8, 22-Nov. 10, 1795; Feb. 23, Mar. 
11, Nov. 15, Dec. 16, 1796; Feb. 7, 1797. A. A. 5S. has: 

1790. Dec. 10. 

1791. May 10. 
Aug. 30”. 

1792. May 22, 
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1794. Jan. 7, 14. 
Feb. 4. 
June 20”. 
July 1, 18. 
1796. Apr. 22, 26, 29. 
1800. May 7. 
1808. Aug. 23”. 


[Philadelphia] New World, 1796-1797. 

Twice daily, and daily. Established in August 1796, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located that 
of Sept. 19, 1796, vol. 1, no. 62, published by Samuel 
Harrison Smith, with the title of “The New World: or, 
the Morning and Evening Gazette.”’ It was a paper of 
quarto size, and was published twice each day. With the 
issue of Oct. 24, 1796, it was enlarged in size to folio,was 
issued but once a day, and had its title shortened to “The 
New World.”’ It was discontinued with the issue of Aug. 
16, 1797, vol. 3, no. 365. After a lapse of three months, 
Smith established ‘‘The Universal Gazette,’’ Nov. 16,1797. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 19, 20, Oct. 26-Dec. 31, 1796; 
Jan. 2-May 13, 31-June 30, 1797. Phil. Lib. Co. has 
Oct. 25, 1796-Aug. 16, 1797. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 
24, 1796-Aug. 16, 1797, fair. York Inst., Saco, has Oct. 
24, 1796- Feb. 28, 1797. Boston. Pub Lib. has Dec. 7-28, 
1796; Jan. 11, Feb. 1, 1797. Harvard has Feb. 25, Mar. 
8, 13, 16, 23, 24, 27, 1797. A. A. S. has: 

1796. Oct. 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20. 
Nov. 2, 7, 9", 16, 23. 
Dec. 6-31. 

1797. Jan. 2-14, 17-30. 
Feb. 1, 4-9, 11-28. 
Mar. 1, 2, 3, 8, 15, 29. 
Apr. 5. 
May 1, 10, 17. 


[Philadelphia] Observer of Europe, see Level of Europe. 


[Philadelphia] Pelican, 1805-1807. 
Weekly and tri-weekly. Established Oct. 28, 1805, by 
Joseph Forster, with the title of “Der Pelican.” It was a 


pril, 
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weekly, of quarto size, printed in German, generally with 
eight pages to the issue. The last issue in this form was 
that of June 3, 1806, no. 22. It was then announced that 
on June 17, 1806, the paper would be reestablished as a 
tri-weekly, printed in English, German and French. The 
first issue so located, however, was that of Oct. 21, 1806, 
no. 5, printed by P. J. Forster, with the title of ‘Le Peli- 
can. The Pelican. Der Pelican.” This was a tri-weekly, 
of folio size, with alternate columns of English, French 
and German. It was so published until Dec. 31, 1806, 
no. 26. With the issue of Jan. 6, 1807, no. 27, the paper 
was entitled ““‘The Pelican. Le Pelican,” and had alter- 
nate columns of English and French. The last issue 
located is that of Feb. 21, 1807. At the same time, a 
paper was established, wholly in German, with the title 
of “Der Pelikan Edler,” printed by P. J. Foster. The 
issue of Jan. 28, 1807, 2nd year, no. 1, is the only issue 
located. 

Harvard has Oct. 28, 1805-Feb. 21, 1807, fair; “Der 
Pelikan Edler,” Jan. 28, 1807. A. A. S. has: 


1806. Dec. 23, 26. 


[Philadelphia] Pelosi’s Marine List, 1791-1792. 


Weekly. Established July 11, 1791, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Aug. 15, 1791, no. 6, entitled 
“Pelosi’s Marine List and Price Current,” printed by 
R{obert] Aitken & Son, for the Proprietor [Vincent M. 
Pelosi]. It was printed on a single sheet, folio. The last 
issue located is that of Apr. 23, 1792, no. 42. 

Harvard has Sept. 19, Nov. 14-28, 1791. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has Feb. 27, 1792. A. A.S. has: 


1791. Aug. 15, 22. 
Sept. 10. 
Oct. 31. 
Nov. 7, 21. 

1792. Mar. 26. 
Apr. 23. 
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[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Chronicle, 1767-1774. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 26, 1767, by William God- 
dard, with the title of “‘The Pennsylvania Chronicle, and 
Universal Advertiser.” With the issue of Feb. 1, 1768, 
the paper was changed from a folio to a quarto of eight 
pages. With the issue of Nov. 20, 1769, the name of 
Benjamin Towne appeared in the imprint as a partner of 
William Goddard. With the issue of Jan. 29, 1770, the 
paper resumed its folio size. With the issue of July 16, 
1770, William Goddard appeared as sole publisher, and 
in the issue of July 23, gave a long account of his troubles 
with his partner, Benjamin Towne. In August, 1770, 
Goddard published a pamphlet entitled “‘The Partner- 
ship: or the History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Pennsylvania Chronicle,’”’ in which he showed that there | 
had been a partnership between Joseph Galloway, Thomas 
Wharton and himself from January 1767 to May 1769,and 
from that date between Benjamin Towne and himself. 
Goddard continued to publish the paper alone until the 
issue of Feb. 8, 1774, no. 368, when it was discontinued. 

Hist. Soc. Penn., and Phil. Dib. Co. have Jan. 26, 1767- 
Feb. 8, 1774. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 26, 1767- Dec. 27, 1773; Feb. 
8, 1774. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 26, 1767-Jan. 21, 1771; Jan. 
27, 1772-Jan. 2, 1773. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. has Jan. 26, 1767-Jan. 22, 1770; Jan. 
28, 1771-Jan. 20, 1772. 

Penn. State Lib. has Jan. 26, 1767-Feb. 12, 1770; Jan. 
27, 1772-Jan. 9, 1773. 

Boston Athenaeum has Jan. 26, 1767-Jan. 25, 1768; 
Jan. 30, 1769-Jan. 22, 1770; Jan. 27, 1772-Jan. 2, 1773. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 26, 1767-Dec. 31, 1770; Jan. 


7, 1771; Jan. 20, Feb. 24, Apr. 27, Sept. 26, 1772. 
Yale has Feb. 2, 1767-July 16, 1770; Jan. 14- Dee. 30, 
1771. 


Boston Pub. Lib. has Jan. 26, 1767-Jan. 27, 1770. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 2, 1767-Dec. 18, 1769, fair; 
Jan. 8, 1770-July 13, 1772, scattering issues. 
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Wis. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 1, 1768-Jan. 22, 1770; Apr. 
30, Oct. 15, 29, Nov. 19, 1770; Feb. 3, Apr. 6, 20, June 1, 
15, 1772; Aug. 2, 1773; Jan. 17, Feb. 1, 8, 1774. 

Harvard has Jan. 26, 1767-Jan. 25, 1768. 

A. A.5. has: 

1767. Jan. 26 to Dec. 28. 
Postscripts: Feb. 23, Mar. 30, May 11, 25, 
June 1, 15, Oct. 5, 12, 26, Nov. 9. 
Extraordinary: Oct. 28, Nov. 11. 
1768. Jan. 4 to Dec. 26. 
Postscripts: Feb. 22, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28, 
June 13, 20, Aug. 31, Oct. 3, 10, 24, Sept. 
26, Nov. 7, 14. 
Extraordinary: Oct. 12, 26. 
1769. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
1770. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
1771. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Postscripts: Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, Dee. 2. 
1772. Jan. 6, 13, 20. 


[Philadelphia] Pensylvanische Correspondenz, 1798. 


The only issue located is that of Apr. 24, 1798, no. 57, 
entitled Pensylvanische Correspondenz,” pub- 
lished semi-weekly by Henrich Schweitzer. It probably 
was consolidated with the ‘“Philadelphische Corre- 
spondenz,’’ May 1, 1798. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1798. Apr. 24. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Democrat, 1809-1810. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 11, 1809, by Joseph Lloyd, 
with the title of ‘The Pennsylvania Democrat.” With 
the issue of Dec. 29, 1809, the initial ‘‘The”’ in the title 
was dropped. Lloyd’s last issue was that of May 4, 1810, 
and after an interval of three weeks the paper appeared 
on May 26, 1810, entitled ‘‘The Pennsylvania Democrat, ”’ 
published by Lfewis] P. Frank, and printed by Peter] M. 
Lafourecade. The printer’s name was omitted with the 
issue of June 9, 1810. The paper was discontinued with 
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the issue of Nov. 25, 1810, vol. 2, no. 62, although the 
last few issues were printed irregularly. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Aug. 11, 1809-Nov. 25, 1810, 
A. A. 5S. has: 
1810. Aug. 9, 23. 
Oct. 13. | 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Evening Herald, 1785-1788. 

Semi-weekly and tri-weekly. Established Jan. 25, 
1785, by Mathew Carey, with the title of “Carey’s 
Pennsylvania Evening Herald.” It was issued semi- 
weekly. With the issue of Feb. 12, 1785, the title was 
changed to “‘Carey’s Pennsylvania Evening Herald, and 
American Monitor.”’ With the issue of Mar. 26, 1785, 
the title became ‘The Pennsylvania Evening Herald, 
and the American Monitor,” and a partnership was 
formed with Christopher Talbot and William Spotswood, 
under the firm name of Carey, Talbot, and Spotswood, 
which with the issue of Apr. 12, 1785, was changed to M. 
Carey & Co. With the issue of May 31, 1786, the title 
was changed to ‘‘The Pennsylvania Herald, and General 
Advertiser.”’ With the issue of Feb. 14, 1787, the firm 
of Carey, Talbot & Spotswood was dissolved, and W. 
Spotswood appeared as sole publisher. With the issue 
of Feb. 5, 1788, Spotswood retired, and Mathew Carey 
became the publisher, reducing the size of the paper and 
changing it to a tri-weekly. John M’Culloch became the 
publisher with the issue of Feb. 14, 1788, vol. 6, no. 14, 
which is the last issue located. 

A free supplement to the Herald, was issued under the 
title of ‘The Complete Counting House Companion,” 
which see. 

Phil. Lib. Co., and Lib. Congress have Jan. 25, 1785- 
Feb. 14, 1788. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 25, 1785-Jan. 
26, 1788. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has July 27, 1785-Dee. 
29, 1787. Amer. Phil. Soc. has Mar. 12-Dec. 31, 1785, 
fair; Jan. 4- Dec. 27, 1786. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 28, 
Mar. 11, May 17, Oct. 4, 14, Nov. 18, Dec. 13, 20, 30, 
1786; Jan. 27,.1787. Harvard has Aug. 24, Sept. 3, 7, 8, 
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1785. British Museum has Apr. 12, 1786. Boston Pub. 
Lib. has Dec. 13, 1786. Yale has Mar. 7, 1787. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has Sept. 20,1787. A.A.S. has: 

1785. Aug. 20. 


Sept. 24. 
Oct. 29. 


Nov. 2, 5, 9, 16, 19, 26, 30. 
Dec. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21, 24, 28. 
Title-page, vol. 1 and 2. 
Supplement: Nov. 5. 
1786. Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: May 10, Aug. 12, Dec. 30. 
Missing: July 5, Sept. 13, 23, Oct. 11, 14, 
21, Dec. 16. 
1787. Jan. 17", 20, 24", 27". 
Feb. 3”, 10", 14", 17”, 21, 24. 
Mar. 3, 10, 14, 17, 21, 24, 28, 31. 
Apr. 7, 14, 18, 21, 25", 28. 
May 16. 
June 23. 
July 4, 7, 11, 18, 21, 25”, 28. 
Aug. 1, 4, 8, 11", 18, 25, 29. 
Sept. 1, 5, 8, 27. 
Oct. 4, 13, 17, 20, 24, 27, 31. 
Nov. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 24, 28. 
Dee. 1, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26. 
1788. Jan. 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26, 30". 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Evening Post, 1775-1784. 

Tri-weekly, semi-weekly and daily. Established Jan. 
24, 1775, by Benjamin Towne, with the title of “The 
Pennsylvania Evening Post.’”’ It was of quarto size, 
published tri-weekly. From December 1776 to Septem- 
ber 1777, it was not published with entire regularity. 
It was suspended from Sept. 23 to Oct. 11, 1777 upon the 
arrival of the British army in Philadelphia, and when it 
resumed publication, was under British control. It was 
again suspended from May 20 to June 11, 1788, and after 
the departure of the British troops, June 18, 1778, re- 
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turned to the patriot cause. Although supposedly 
tri-weekly, it was published with much irregularity in 
1778, until finally on Jan. 7, 1779, it was announced 
as a semi-weekly, and beginning with Oct. 26, 1779, all 
reference to frequency of publication was omitted, 
With the issue of Aug. 3, 1781, the title was changed to 
“The Pennsylvania Evening Post, and Public Advertiser.” 
During the early part of 1783, the title was changed to 
“The Pennsylvania Evening Post, and Daily Advertiser.” 
The last issue located is that of Oct. 26, 1784, vol. 10, 
no. 1087. William McCulloch, in his additions to 
Thomas’s History of Printing (Amer. Antiq. Soc. Prog. 
April 1921, p. 226) says that Towne’s last paper was 
called ‘All the News for Two Coppers,”’ and that he 
hawked it about himself. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 24, 1775- Dec. 22, 1779. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Mar. 23, 1775-Dec. 28, 1778. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 23, May 11- Dec. 30, 1775, fair; 
Jan. 2, 1776-Dec. 28, 1778, fair; Jan. 1-Dec. 22, 1779, 
scattering; Jan. 1-Nov. 25, 1780; Jan. 10-Dec. 23, 1782, 
fair; June 17, Aug. 22, 1783; Mar. 22-Oct. 26, 1784, 
scattering. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 24, 1775-Oct. 3, 1776, scatter- 
ing file; Jan. 4- Dec. 30, 1777; Jan. 3-27, Mar. 18, 20, 30- 
July 18-28, Oct. 9, 16, 23, Nov. 27, 1778; Jan. 1, 1779- 
Nov. 6, Dec. 4, 1781. 

Penn. State Lib. has Sept., 1775-Sept., 1777; July 
14, 21, Oct. 14, 1778. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. has Jan. 24, 1775-Dec. 31, 1776; 
Aug. 28, Sept. 13, Dec. 4, 1777; Mar. 6, 1779. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 24, Feb. 7, Aug. 31, 1775; 
Jan. 2, 1776- Dec. 28, 1778; Oct. 24, 28, 1780. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 17, 1776-Aug. 30, 1777, fair; 
Mar. 3, Apr. 20, 1778; Apr. 9, May 15, June 2, 23, July 
3, 9, 22, Aug. 2, 6, Sept. 18, Oct. 19, Nov. 16, Dec. 22, 
1779; Jan. 6- Dec. 15, 1781, scattering file. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 24, 1775-Nov. 25, 1782, 
scattering issues. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Aug. 17, 1775; Feb. 29, Mar, 2. 
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Apr. 23, 1776; Aug. 22, Oct. 12, Nov. 18, 1778; Jan. 28, 
July 9, Sept. 5, 1779; Apr. 2, 1781. 
Boston Athenaeum has Sept. 21, 1776; Mar. 27, Apr. 
5, 1777. 
British Museum has Jan. 18, Feb. 8, 11, Mar. 4,11,1777. 
Yale has May 24, 1782. 
A. A. S. has: 
1775. Jan. 24 to Dec. 30. 
[Announcement of first no.] Jan. 24, 1775. 
Supplement: July 11, Aug. 1, 24. 
Extraordinary: Sept. 8, Nov. 4. 
1776. Jan. 2 to Dee. 31. 
New Year’s Verses: Jan. 1. 
Supplement: Jan. 11, Mar. 26, June 15, 
Oct. 15, 24. 
Oration on Montgomery, pp. 111-112. 
1777. Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
New Year’s Verses: Jan. 1. 
Supplement: Jan. 23, Feb. 4, Apr. 10. 
Appendix, Sept. 4. 
1778. Jan. 3 to Dec. 28. 
New Year’s Verses: Jan. 1. 
Supplement: Apr. 20, May 8. 
Missing: June l. 
1779. Jan. 1 to Dec. 22. 
1780. Jan. 1 to Dec. 22. 
New Year’s Verses: Jan. 1 
1781. Jan. 1 to Dec. 28. 
New Year’s Verses: Jan. 1 
Extraordinary: Apr. 2. 
1782. Jan. 1 to Dec. 28. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Gazette, 1728-1815. 

Weekly. Established Dec. 24, 1728, by Samuel 
Keimer, with the title of ‘The Universal Instructor in all 
Arts and Sciences: and Pennsylvania Gazette.’”’ The 
first part of the title was in small italic type, so that the 
words “Pennsylvania Gazette”? were featured. There 
was previously a prospectus sheet, headed “ Advertise- 
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ment,’’ and dated Oct. 1, 1728. With the issue of Oct. 
2, 1729, Keimer sold out to Blenjamin] Franklin and 
H{ugh] Meredith, who shortened the title to “The 
Pennsylvania Gazette.”” With the issue of May 11, 1732, 
B. Franklin’s name appeared alone in the imprint, Mere- 
dith having retired. With the issue of Oct. 4, 1739, the 
size of the paper was reduced to quarto, but with Feb. 3, 
1742, it again became a folio. With the issue of Jan. 12, 
1748, Franklin formed a partnership with David Hall, 
and the paper was printed by B. Franklin and D. Hall. 
The Stamp Act, requiring a stamp tax on newspapers, 
became operative on Nov. 1, 1765. Therefore the paper 
was suspended, and in its place, on Nov. 7 and 14, 1765, 
a broadside entitled “‘No Stamped Paper to be had,” 
and a four page leaflet entitled “Remarkable Occur- 
rences.’’ The regular title and numbering were resumed 
on Nov. 21, 1765, but without imprint. No name of 
publisher appeared until the issue of Feb. 6, 1766, which 
was printed by David Hall, the partnership with Franklin 
being dissolved. With the issue of May 8, 1766, a new 
partnership was formed and the paper was printed by 
David Hall and William Sellers. David Hall died Dec. 
24, 1772, and with the issue of Dec. 30, 1772, the imprint 
was changed to Hall and Sellers, David Hall having been 
succeeded by his sons, William Hall and David Hall (see 
Thomas, “ History of Printing,” ed. 1874, vol. 1, p. 262). 
The paper was suspended from Nov. 27, 1776 to Feb. 5, 
1777. After the issue of Sept. 10, 1777, no. 2533, the 
paper was suspended, upon the arrival of the British 
troops in Philadelphia. When the Continental Congress 
removed to York, Penn., Hall and Sellers took their 
press there and published “The Pennsylvania Gazette” 
from Dec. 20, 1777 to June 20, 1778. These were weekly 
issues, and all without numbering. The British evacuated 
Philadelphia in June 1778. On Dec. 12, 1778, Hall and 
Sellers issued a broadside “To the Public” stating that 
the Gazette would be resumed in Philadelphia, and on 
Jan. 5, 1779, appeared an issue with the title of “The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, and Weekly Advertiser,’’ num- 
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bered 2534, continuing the issue of Sept. 10, 1777, and dis- 
regarding the York issues. With the issue of Apr. 3, 1782, 
the title was shortened to “The Pennsylvania Gazette,” 
but with June 26, 1782, the longer title was again used, 
and thereafter both titles were used until Nov. 13, 1782, 
when the shorter title was permanently adopted. William 
Sellers died Feb. 4, 1804, and with the issue of Feb. 8, 
1804, the paper, according to the imprint, was printed for 
Hall and Sellers. About four years later, George W. 
Pierie was admitted by William Hall, Jr., to partnership, 
and the paper was published by Hall & Pierie. Hall died 
in 1813 and Pierie died in 1814, (See Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
Proc. 1921, vol. 31, p. 138), but the firm imprint was 
continued until Oct. 11, 1815, no. 4425, when the paper 
was discontinued. Although it was stated in this final 
issue that the paper would probably be resumed in May 
1816, no copies subsequent to 1815 have been located. 

Hist. Soc. Penn., has Dec. 24, 1728-Nov. 27, 1776; 
Feb. 5-Sept. 10, 1777; postscript May 9, 1778; Jan. 5, 
1779- Dec. 14, 1796; June 5, 1799; Dec. 16, 1801; Mar. 31, 
Apr. 28, June 30, July 7, 21, 28, 1802; Jan. 5, 19, Feb. 2, 
Mar. 9, 1803; Oct. 14, 1807; Dec. 21, 1808; Sept. 18, 1811- 
Oct. 11, 1815. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Dec. 24, 1728- Dec. 30, 1746; Jan. 5, 
1748-Nov. 27, 1776; Jan. 5, 1779- Dec. 26, 1804. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Oct. 2, 1729-Dec. 29, 1730, fair; 
Jan. 2, 1735-Nov. 27, 1776, good; Feb. 5, 19-Mar. 19, 
Apr. 9-30, May 14, June 11, 18, July 9, 1777; May 2, 1778; 
Feb. 10, 1779-July 15, 1795; Mar. 27, 1799; Oct. 30, 1805; 
Feb. 19, 1812. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 24, 1728-Sept. 25, 1729; Oct. 
12, 1738; Oct. 11, 1739- Dec. 25, 1740; Feb. 10, 1742-Jan. 
27, 1747; Jan. 9-July 26, 1750; Jan. 15, 1751-Aug. 9, 
1764, fair; Dec. 27, 1764; July 11, Aug. 8, Oct. 17, Nov. 
21, 28, Dec. 5, 1765; Jan. 2, 1766-Dec. 29, 1768; June 8, 
1769-Nov. 27, 1776; Feb. 5-Sept. 10, Dec. 20, 1777; 
Jan. 10, Mar. 7, 21, Apr. 4, 24, May 9, 1778; Jan. 5, 13, 
Feb. 10, Mar. 17, Apr. 21, June 9, Aug. 4, Sept. 15, 1779; 
Jan. 5, 1780- Dec. 24, 1782, scattering file; Jan. 1, 1783- 
Dec. 30, 1789. 
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Dec. 14, 1738; Oct. 11, 
42-Sept. 22, 1743; Jan, 
ug 


Lib. Congress has Jan. 2, 1735- 
1739- Dec. 29, 1741; Feb. 17, 17: 
3, 1744-Nov. 27, 1776; Feb. 5-Aug. 27, 1777; postscript 
May 2, June 10, broadside Dec. 12, 1778; Feb. 10,1779. | 
Dec. 27, 1786; Jan. 3-Dec. 26, “1787, scattering file: | 
Jan. 2- Dec. 31, 1788; Mar. 18, Apr. 1, 22, May 13, June 
17, July 22, Aug. 26, Sept, 2, 23, Oct. 7, Nov. 25, 1789; 
Jan. 6, 1790- Dec. 28, 1791; Aug. 15, 1792: Mar. 6, Apr. 
10, May 29, June 5, Dec. 4, 20, 27, 1793; Jan 1, 8, Feb. 
12, Apr. 23, 1794; Feb. 11, Apr. 8, 1795. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Nov. 8, 1739-Jan. 27, 1742; Sept. 
29, 1743- Mar. 11, 1746; Jan. 7, 1755- Dec. 22, 1757, fair; | 
Jan. 5, 1764-Dec. 24, 1767; Jan. 4, 1770- Nov. 27, 1776; 
Feb. 12-Sept. 10, 1777; Feb. 10, 1779-Dec. 13, 1780; 
Feb. 21, 1781-Dec. 18, 1782, fair; Jan. 1, 1783-Jan. 10, 
1790; and a few other scattering issues. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 27, 30, 1729; Oct. 29, 1730; 
a 31, 1734; Sept. 23, 17 36; Apr. 27, May 4, 1738; Aug. 

, 1742; Feb. 24, ms “gf , 19, June 30, July 7, 21, 1743; 
a 16, 1744-May 22, 176, fair; Jan. 13- Dec. 29, 1779; 
Oct. 11, 1780; Jan. 3-Dec. 26, 1781; May 15, Nov. 20, 
1782; Jan. 1, 1783; Dec. 31, 1788; Feb. 4, June 24, Sept. 
2, 1789; Jan. 19, 1791- Dec. 26, 1792. 

Univ. of Penn. has Nov. 17-Dec. 8, 1737; Jan. 11- } 
Sept. 27, 1739; Feb. 23, Nov. 3, 1748; Nov. 9, 1749; Mar. 
28, 1751-June 14, 1753; Feb. 4, 1755- Nov. 25, 1756, fair; 
Jan. 5, 1758-Dec. 25, 1760, fair; Feb. 5, 1761- Dec. 15 
1763, scattering issues; Jan. 12, 1764-Dec. 31, 1767; 
Mar. 31, May 5, 12, July 7, 14, Oct. 6, Dec. 1, 1768; 
Jan. 5, 1769-Oct. 30, 1776, fair; Feb. 5-Aug. 20, 1777, 
fair; Aug. 4-18, Sept. 1, 29-Oct. 13, 27-Nov. 3, 1779; 
1780-1782, scattering issues; Jan. 15, 1783- Dec. 31, 1788; 
Jan. 21, 1789- Dec. 30, 1795, fair; Aug. 10, Oct. 26, 1796; 
Jan. 22, 1800-June 3, 1801, fair; 1801-1802, scattering | 
issues; Jan. 25-May 30, 1804; Mar. 20, 1805-Sept. 27, 
1806, fair. 

Penn. State Lib. has May 8-Dec. 23, 1746, scattering 
file; Mar. 1-Apr. 21, 1748; Dec. 5, 1749; Jan. 8- Dec. 31, 
1751, scattering file; Jan. 14-Dec. 19, 1752; July 12- 
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Dec. 27, 1753, scattering file; Sept, 25, Oct. 23, Dec. 18, 
25, 1755; Jan. 1, 1756-Oct. 23, 1776, fair; Feb. 12-Sept. 
10, 1777; Jan. 17-June 20, 1778; Jan. 5, 1779- Dec. 27, 
1780; Jan. 1783- Dec. 1796. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 24, 1748; Jan. 3, 1749-July 
14, 1757; Dec. 24, 1767- Dec. 28, 1769, scattering issues; 
Jan. 4, 1770-July 16, 1772, fair; 1772-1790, scattering 
issues. 

Harvard has Jan. 3, 1760- Dec. 29, 1768; Jan. 3, 1771- 
Dec. 29, 1773; Apr. 5, 1785-Dec. 30, 1789; June 22- 
Nov. 29, 1791, scattering issues; Mar. 28, 1792; Mar. 27, 
1795- Dec. 30, 1800, scattering issues. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has 1764-1771. 

Yale has Dec. 2, 1759; Jan. 7, 1768-Nov. 27, 1776; 
Jan. 5, 1779- Dec. 26, 1781; Apr. 21, 1790. 

British Museum has Aug. 1, 1754-Oct. 6, 1757; July 
27, 1769; 1775-1786, scattering issues; Mar. 3, 1790- 
Nov. 13, 1793. 

Cincinnati Y. M. M. Lib. has Jan. 1, 1757- Dec. 1766, 
scattering; Jan. 1767-Nov. 1768; Jan. 1770-Dec. 1774. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. has Jan. 13, 1743-Dec. 25, 1744; Jan. 
29, Dec. 31, 1745, Jan. 28, Feb. 11, 1746; Jan. 14- Dec. 29, 
1768; Jan. 5, 1779-Feb. 19, 1783; Oct. 2, Nov. 5, 12, 
Dec. 10, 31, 1783; Jan. 21, 1784- Dec. 29, 1785, fair; Jan. 
25- Dec. 27, 1786, scattering file. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Jan. 1772- Dec. 29, 1773. 

Boston Athenaeum Jan. 2-Dec. 30, 1772; Apr. 10, 
July 10, Aug. 14, 1776; Mar. 26, July 23, 1777; Apr. 24, 
1778. 

Friends Hist. Soc., Swarthmore, has Jan. 11, 1786- 
Dec. 30, 1789. 

A. A.S. has: 
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Oct. 6, 20. 
Nov. 10, 24. 
Dec. 1, 8, 29. 
1738. Jan. 3 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: Jan. 3, 10. 
1739. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Yearly Verses, Jan. 1. 
Postscript: Oct. 18. 
Missing: Feb. 15, Aug. 16. 
1740. Jan. 3 to Dec. 25. 
Yearly Verses, Jan. 1. 
Postscript: July 3. 
1741. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Yearly Verses, Jan. 1. 
Missing: Jan. 8. 
1742. Jan. 6 to Dec. 30. 
Postscript: Dee. 8. 
1743. Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 
Yearly Verses, Jan. 1. 
1744. Jan. 3 to Dec. 25. 
1745. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Jan. 22, Apr. 4, July 25, Aug. 1. 
1746. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Jan. 7, July 10, Aug. 14. 
1747. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Supplement: Mar. 3, 10, May 14, Aug. 6. 
1748. Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
New Year Verses. 
1749. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
New Year Verses. 
Supplement: Mar. 28. 
1750. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Mutilated: Sept. 27. 
Missing: Apr. 26. 
1751. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
1752. Jan. 7 to Dec. 26. 
New Year Verses. 
1753. Jan. 2 to Dec. 27. 
Missing: Mar. 27. 
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1754. 


1755. 


1756. 
1757. 
1758. 
1759. 


1760. 


1761. 
1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


1766. 
1767. 


1768. 


1769. 


1770. 
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Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Jan. 7 to Dee. 25. 
Supplement: July 7. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Mutilated: July 19. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 25. 
Missing: Jan. 3, 10, 17. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Apr. 15, 22, July 15, Sept. 30. 
Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: June 2, 30. 
Missing: Mar. 3, May 26, Dec. 29. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
Missing: Jan. 5, 12, 26, Feb. 16, Aug. 9, 
16, Nov. 8, Dec. 6, 13, 27. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
“No Stamped paper to be had,”’ Nov. 7. 
“Remarkable Occurrences,’’ Nov. 14. 
Missing: Dec. 26. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: July 23. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 
Postscript: Sept. 1, 15, 22, 29, Oct. 6, 13, 20, 
27. 
Supplement: Nov. 24. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Postscript Extraordinary: Jan. 5, Sept. 7. 
Supplement: May 4, 11, 18, June 1, 8. 
Postscript: Dec. 14. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Feb. 15, Mar. 1, 8, 15, May 3, 
10, 17, 24, 31, June 7, 14, 21, 28, July 
19, Aug. 23, 30. 
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Postscript Extraordinary: Mar. 22, Apr. 26, 
May 7, 17. 
1771. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Postscript Extraordinary: May 9, 17. 
1772. Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
New Year Verses. 
Postscript: Sept. 23, Oct. 21. 
Supplement: Oct. 28. 
1773. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Supplement: Apr. 7, 14, May 12. 
Postscript: Dec. 9, 24. 
1774. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Postscript: Apr. 20, May 18, June 15, 29, 
July 13, Aug. 24, Nov. 2, 9. 
1775. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Postscript: Feb. 4, Mar. 9, Apr. 26. 
1776. Jan. 10, 24, 31. 
Feb. 7, 14, 28. 


Mar. 13, 20, 27 
Apr. 3. 
May I, 22 


Sept. 18. 
Nov. 6. 
1777. Feb. 12, 26. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19. 
Apr. 2, 9, 23, 30. 
May 7, 14”, 21, 28. 
June 4”, 18, 25. 
July 2, 16, 23, 30”. 
1778. Postscript: May 9. 
1779. Jan. 5 to Dec. 29. 
1780. Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
1781. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
1782. Jan. 2 to Dec. 24. 
Postscript: Feb. 18. 
Supplement: Mar. 20, Apr. 3, Sept. 18, 
Nov. 13. 
1783. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
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1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 
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Supplement: Feb. 12, Mar. 5, 19, Apr. 30, 

Nov. 5. 

Postscript: Mar. 26, May 14, July 2. 

Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 

Postscript: Jan. 21. 

Supplement: Feb. 11, Mar. 17, Apr. 21, 

June 2, 16, July 28, Oct. 6. 

Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
New Year Verses, Jan. 1. 
Supplement: Mar. 23, Apr. 6, 13, 20, May 

11, June 1, Aug. 17. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 

Supplement: Mar. 8, May 24. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 

Supplement: Mar. 14. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: June 11, July 9. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 

Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 

Postscript: Jan. 27. 

Missing: Jan. 6, 13, Feb. 17, 24, Mar. 3, 
10, 17, June 9, 16, July 21, Aug. 25, 
Sept. 1, Nov. 17, Dec. 8, 22. 

Feb. 9, 16, 23. 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23. 
Apr. 6, 20, 27, 
May 4, 11, 25. 
June 1, 15, 29. 
July 6, 13. 

Aug. 3, 10, 17, 31. 
Sept. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Oct. 5, 19, 26. 
Nov. 2. 

Dec. 7, 28. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 26. 

Missing: Jan. 4, 18, Feb. 22, Apr. 4, 11, 
18, July 4, Aug. 1, Oct. 24, Nov. 28, 
Dec. 26. 

Jan. 9, 23, 30. 
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1794, 


1795. 


1796. 


1797. 


Feb. 6, 13”, 20, 27. 
Mar. 6, 13. 

Apr. 3, 17, 24. 

May 1, 8, 29. 

June 5, 12. 

Aug. 14”. 

Dec. 11, 18. 
Supplement: Dec. 11. 
Jan. 8, 15, 22. 

Apr. 16, 23. 

Aug. 27. 

Sept. 10. 

Oct. 29. 

Nov. 12. 

Dec. 17, 24. 

New Year’s Poem, Jan. 1. 
Supplement: Aug. 27. 
Jan. 7, 14. 

Feb. 4, 25. 

May 6, 27. 

June 24. 

July 1, 8, 15. 

Aug. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Nov. 4, 11, 18. 

Dec. 23. 

Mar. 23. 

June 22, 29. 

July 20. 

Oct. 19. 

Nov. 16. 

Dec. 14, 21. 

Jan. 11, 25. 

Feb. 1, 22. 

Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Apr. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
May 10, 17, 31. 
June 21”, 28. 

July 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
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1798. 


1799. 


1800. 


1801. 


1802. 


Philadelphia 


Sept. 20, 27. 

Oct. 11. 

Nov. 15, 29. 

Dec. 6, 13, 27. 
Jan. 3, 10, 24, 31. 
Feb. 7, 14, 28. 
Mar. 14, 21. 

Apr. 4, 18. 

May 2, 8, 30. 
June 6, 13, 27. 
July 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Nov. 28. 

Dec. 19, 27. 

Jan. 2, 30. 

Feb. 13. 

Jan. 15 [fac-sim] 
Feb. 12. 

Apr. 9, 16. 

May 28. 

June 4. 

July 2. 

Aug. 27. 

Oct. 22. 

Nov. 5. 

Dec. 3. 

Jan. 28. 

Feb. 18. 

Mar. 11. 

Apr. 29. 

Sept. 30. 

Nov. 4. 

Dec. 9, 16, 30. 
Jan. 6, 13, 20. 
Feb. 3, 10. 

Mar. 3, 10, 24, 31. 
Apr. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
May 5, 12, 19, 26. 
June 2”, 9, 16, 23. 
July 7, 14. 
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1809. Feb. 22. 
1810. June 27. 
1811. Oct. 30. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvanische Gazette, 1779. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 3, 1779, by John Dunlap, 
with the title of “‘Die Pennsylvanische Gazette, oder der 
Allgemeine Americanische Zeitung-Schreiber.”’ — This 
initial issue is the only one located. It could not have been 
long continued, as the first issue of the ‘‘ Philadelphisches 
Staatsregister,”’ July 21, 1779, states that at the time 
there was not a German paper existing in Philadelphia. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 3, 1779. Hist. Soc. Penn. has 
Feb. 3, 1779, mutilated. 


{Philadelphia} Pennsylvania Herald, see Pennsylvania Even- 
ing Herald. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Journal, 1742-1793. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established Dec. 2, 1742, 
by William Bradford, with the title of “The Weekly 
Advertiser, or Pennsylvania Journal.’’ With the issue 
of Dec. 21, 1742, the title was changed to “The Pennsyl- 
vania Journal, or Weekly Advertiser.”’ With the issue 
of June 13, 1751, the word “and” replaced “or”’ in the 
title; and with Jan. 30, 1766, the title became “The 
Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser.” 
With the issue of Sept. 4, 1766, the paper was published 
by William and Thomas Bradford. It was suspended 
from Nov. 27, 1776 to Jan. 29, 1777. It was again sus- 
pended with the issue of Sept. 17, 1777, no. 1807, pre- 
vious to the occupation of Philadelphia by the British 
troops. When it was resumed, after the evacuation, with 
the issue of Dec. 23, 1778, [Dec. 30, no. 1809, is the 
earliest located] William Bradford had retired and 
Thomas Bradford was sole publisher. The title was “The 
Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser.” The 
issue of Apr. 7, 1779, was numbered 1283 instead of 1823, 
which error was not subsequently corrected. With the 
issue of May 17, 1780, the word “the”. was inserted in 
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\pril, 
the title before ‘“‘Weekly.’’ With the issue of May 2, 
1781, Peleg Hall was taken into partnership, under the 
firm name of T. Bradford and P. Hall. With the issue 
of June 23, 1781, the paper was published semi-weekly. 
With the issue of June 12, 1782, Hall retired and Thomas 
nlap, Bradford became sole publisher. The weekly issue was 
rT der resumed Dec. 31, 1788, except that during the sessions of 
This the General assembly a few semi-weekly issues were 
been published. The last issue located is that of Sept. 18, 
sches 1793, no. 3619. There were many errors in numbering 
time during the years from 1785 to 1793. 
la. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Dec. 2, 1742-Dec. 27, 1775; 
_ has Mar. 20, May 1-29, June 12, July 17, Aug. 28, Oct. 9, 


Nov. 6, 20, 1776; Apr. 20, July 9, 1777; Feb. 3, 1777- Aug. 
28, 1793. 
ven= Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 5, 1748-Feb. 24, 1763; Jan. 17- 
Dec. 26, 1765, scattering; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1767; Jan. 4, 
1770-Sept. 17, 1777; Jan. 13, 1779-Sept. 18, 1793. 
742, N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 2, 28, 1742; Jan. 4, 1743- 
ekly Dee. 31, 1745, fair; Oct. 8, 1747; Mar. 27, 1750; Mar. 5, 


1751; Jan. 7, 1752-Dec. 28, 1758, fair; Feb. 28- Dec. 25, 


ssue 
syl- 1760, fair; Jan. 7-Dec. 30, 1762, fair; July 19, 1764; Jan. 
nan 17-Dec. 26, 1765, fair; Sept. 11, Oct. 16, 30, 1766; Jan. 1, 
the 1767 -Oct. 31, 1771; Jan. 2, 1772- Dec. 27, 1775; Feb. 19, 
The | 1777; Jan. 13, Feb. 3, 10, Mar. 10, 17, June 16-30, July 
or.” 21, Aug. 4, Sept. 1, 1779; Feb. 23, 1780-Dec. 31, 1788, 
hed fair. 

ded | Lib. Congress has Mar. 8, July 7, 21, 28, 1743; Apr. 
us- 21, 1748; Aug. 9, 1750; Feb. 5, 1751; Sept. 14-28, 1752; 
yre- Mar. 11, 25, Apr. 15-29, June 10, 1756; Jan. 6- Dec. 29, 
ish | 1757, fair; Feb. 1-Sept. 13, 1759, fair; Sept. 11, 1760; 
rith Jan. 19, 1764-Dec. 25, 1766; Apr. 2, Aug. 13-27, Oct. 1, 
the 1767; Jan. 4, 1770- Dec. 26, 1771; Mar. 26, Apr. 16, 1772; 
nd Jan. 6, 1773-Nov. 27, 1776; Jan. 29, Apr. 23-Sept. 10, 
“he 1777, fair; Jan. 20- Dec. 29, 1779, fair; Jan. 5, 1780- Dec. 
“he 30, 1789. 

23, Wis. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 5, 19, Mar. 12, 19, May 2- 
the | July 4, 1751; Feb. 25, Mar. 24, 1752; Jan. 1—Dec. 31, 1761, 
1 fair; Jan. 2-Dec. 25, 1766; Jan. 9, 1772-Sept. 4, 1774, 
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scattering file; Jan. 4-Dec. 20, 1775, fair; May 15-Noy. 
27, 1776; Jan. 29-Aug. 6, 1777; Jan. 4, Feb. 24, Mar. 17, 
July 28, 1779; May 17, 1780-Oct. 20, 1784, scattering ) 
issues; Jan. 1-Dec. 21, 1785; Jan. 2- Dec. 31, 1788; July 
4,11, Aug. 1, 1792; Apr. 17, 1793. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 14, 1743; Feb. 16, 1744; 
Dec. 4, 31, 1745; Nov. 12, 1747; Jan. 9, July 2, Aug. 10, 
Sept. 14, Oct. 26, 1749; Mar. 6, 20, Apr. 12, July 12, 
Aug. 2, 9, Oct. 11, Nov. 1, Dec. 13, 20, 1750; Jan. 1, 22, 29, 
May 2, Oct. 24, Dec. 10, 31, 1751; Jan. 7, 28, Mar. 30, 
Apr. 9, May 7, Sept. 14, 1752; Jan. 9- Dec. 27, 1753, fair; 
Jan. 3, 10, 22, Feb. 26, Mar. 26, Apr. 18, July 18, Aug. 29, 
Sept. 12, Oct. 10, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, 1754; Mar. 4, Apr. 17, 

24, May 8, 22, 29, Aug. 7, Sept. 4, 25, Oct. 2, 16, 23, Nov. 
13-27, Dec. 18, 1755; Jan. 15- Dec. 30, 1756, scattering 
file; Feb. 8, June 21, July 19, 1759; Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 14, 28, 
Mar. 21, 1765; Jan. 1, 1767-Dec. 28, 1769, fair; Sept. 5, 
1771; Jan. 6, 1773-Sept. 17, 1777; May 12, June 23- 
July 14, Sept. 8, Nov. 17, 1779; Mar. 15, 1780; Nov. 14, 
Dec. 22, 1781; May 15, 1782; Apr. 9, 1783; Oct. 20, 1784. 

Yale has Jan. 14, 1762-Dec. 27, 1764; Aug. 1, 1765- 
May 22, 1766, fair; Nov. 13, 1766; Jan. 4, 1770- Dec. 28, : 
1774; Jan. 5, 1780- Dec. 29, 1781; May 22, 1782; Mar. 5, 
1788. 

Chicago Hist. Soc. has 1748-1749, 1755, 1759. 

Harvard has Jan. 1, 1761- Dec. 29, 1763; Jan. 3, 1765- 
Dec. 28, 1769; Nov. 5, 1783; Sept. 6, 1786; Aug. 3, Sept. 
21, Nov. 16, 23, 1791. ' 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has July 11, 1765; May 29, July 10, 17, 
Aug. 14, 1766; Jan. 15, 1767; Mar. 3, 1768- Nov. 17, 1772; 
scattering file; May 12, July 28, Dec. 8, 1773; Aug. 24, 
Oct. 5, 19, Nov. 2, 16, 30, Dec. 7, 1774; Jan. 11, 18, Feb. 
15, Mar. 8, Apr. 12, July 26, Aug. 9, Oct. 4, 25, Nov. 1, 22, 
1775; Jan. 31, Mar. 6, 13, May 15, June 5, 26, Oct. 2, 1776; ) 
Feb. 12, 19, Mar. 12, 19, June 4, 1777; Dec. 30, 1778; 
Jan. 6, 13, Apr. 28, June 23, Nov. 24, 1779; May 3, 1780- 
Mar. 17, 1787, scattering issues. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. has Jan. 7- Dec. 29, 1768; Jan. 13, 28, 
June 2, 1779; May 31, June 14, Oct. 11, 1780; Jan. 3- 
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Dec. 26, 1781; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1783; Jan. 3-Oct. 27, 
Dec. 11-22, 1784, fair; Jan. 1, 1785-Dec. 30, 1786, 
scattering file. 
Boston Athenaeum has Jan. 2- Dec. 30, 1772; Sept. 3, 
10, 17, 1777; Apr. 21, 1779; Jan. 12, 1780. 
British Museum has Jan. 4, 1775-Aug. 28, 1776, with 
a few other scattering issues. 
N. Y. State Lib. has 1781. 
Penn. State Lib. has Dec. 22, 1790- Dec. 26, 1792. 
A. A. S. has: 
1750. Mar. 6. 
1758. Mar. 9. 
1764. Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
1773. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Postscript: Feb. 10, Oct. 20, Dec. 22. 
Supplement: Mar. 17, June 10, July 14, 21. 
Missing: Sept. 1. 
1774. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Postscript: Apr. 20, June 15, 22, Sept. 16, 
21”. 
Supplement: Apr. 27, May 14, June 29, 
July 6, 20. 
Missing: Jan. 12, 19, Feb. 9, Mar. 16, 23, 
30, June 1. 
1775. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Mar. 29, Apr. 19, 26, May 24, 
July 5. 
Postscript: Apr. 14. 
Mutilated: May 17. 
Missing: June 28. 
1776. Jan. 10. 
Mar. 13, 20 [facsim], 27. 
Apr. 3. 
May 22 [facsim] 
July 10. 
Aug. 21. 
Postscript: Jan. 10. 
1777. May 28. 
June 18. 
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1778. 
1779. 


1780. 


1781. 


1782. 


Aug. 13. 

Sept. 10. 

Dec. 30. 

Jan. 6, 13, 28. 

Feb. 3, 10. 

Mar. 10. 

Apr. 7*, 21. 

May 5, 19, 26. 

June 2, 30. 

Sept. 8, 29. 

Nov. 10. 

Dec. 1, 15. 

Jan. 26. 

Feb. 9. 

Mar. 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Apr. 19. 

May 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
June 14, 21. 

July 12. 

Aug. 16, 23. 

Sept. 6", 13, 20, 27. 
Oct. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Nov. 1, 8, 15, 29. 
Dec. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Feb. 5, 14, 21”. 

Mar. 7”. 

Apr. 4, 11, 18. 

May 16”. 

June 13, 20. 

Aug. 1, 8", 15, 22”, 29. 
Sept. 5, 12", 29. 

Oct. 17, 27”. 

Jan. 2, 12. 

Feb. 9. 

Mar. 16, 20, 27. 

Apr. 10, 13, 17, 20, 24, 27. 
May 4. 

Sept. 14. 


[April, 


| 
; 


April, 


1922.] 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


Philadelphia 


Dec. 21. 

May 24. 

June 11. 

Sept. 17. 

dan. 17°, Zi. 
Feb. 25. 

Mar. 31. 

June 23. 

July 3, 10, 17. 
Aug. 11, 14, 18, 25. 
Sept. 1, 4, 18, 22, 25, 29. 


Oct. 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 


Nov. 3, 6, 10", 17, 20, 24, 27. 
Dec. 11, 15, 18, 22, 25, 29. 


Supplement: Aug. 11, Oct. 16, 20, Nov. 3, 


24. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Dec. 24. 


Missing: June 18, July 2, Aug. 3, 6, Dec. 


7, 14, 28. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Jan. 18, May 6. 


Missing: Jan. 4, 11, 25, Feb. 8, 15, 18, 
Mar. 1, 4, 8, 11, 18, 22, 29, Apr. 1, 19, 26, 
29, May 3, 31, June 28, July 5, 12, 19, 
Aug. 30, Oct. 4, Nov. 4, 8, 25, Dec. 6, 16. 


Jan. 24, 27. 

Feb. 21. 

Mar. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17. 

Apr. 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
May 2, 19, 23, 30. 

June 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 30. 

July 7, 11, 14, 28. 

Aug. 1, 11. 


Sept. 5, 8, 12, 26. 


Oct. 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20, 24, 27, 31. 


Nov. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 24. 
Dec. 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
Jan. 30. 


~] 


} 
; 
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1789. 


1790. 


Feb. 2, 6, 9, 16. 
Mar. 5, 22. 


Apr. 2, 5, 9, 19. 
May 3, 17, 31. 
June 4, 7, 11, 28. 


July 2, 5, 23. 

Aug. 9, 13, 16, 23, 27. 
Sept. 10, 17, 20. 

Oct. 4, 22. 

Nov. 5, 12, 15, 22. 
Feb. 4, 11, 25. 

Mar. 4, 14”. 

Apr. 15, 29. 

July 1, 29. 

Aug. 5, 19, 26. 

Sept. 5, 9, 12, 16, 23. 
Oct. 7. 

Nov. 11, 18. 

Jan. 6. 

Feb. 3. 

Mar. 14, 24. 

June 23, 30. 

July 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Aug. 4, 11, 18. 

Sept. 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Nov. 3, 17. 

Dec. 16, 29. 

Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Feb. 2, 9. 


July 6, 13. 
Aug. 10, 17. 


[April, 


| 
1791. 
Mar. 2, 9, 23, 30. 
Apr. 6, 27. 
May 4, 25. 
June 8, 15, 22. 
Sept. 7, 21, 28. 
Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Nov. 2, 23. 
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Dec. 7, 14, 28. 
1792. Jan. 4, 11, 18. 

Feb. 8, 15, 22. 

Mar. 7. 

Apr. 11. 

May 2, 23. 

June 6, 13, 20. 

July 25. 

Aug. 8, 15, 29. 

Sept. 5, 12, 19. 

Oct. 3, 10, 17, 31. 
Nov. 7, 14. 
Dec. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
1793. Jan. 2, 16, 23, 30. 

Feb. 6, 13. 

Mar. 13, 27. 

Apr. 17. 

May 1, 22, 29. 


June 12”. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Ledger, 1775-1778. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established as a weekly 
Jan. 28, 1775, by James Humphreys, Jr. with the title of 
“The Pennsylvania Ledger: or the Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, & New-Jersey Weekly Advertiser.” It 
was suspended from Nov. 30, 1776 to Oct. 10, 1777, with 
which latter issue it was entitled “‘The Pennsylvania 
Ledger: or the Weekly Advertiser.’’ With the issue of 
Dec. 3, 1777, it became a semi-weekly, and the title was 
changed to “‘The Pennsylvania Ledger: or the Philadel- 
phia Market-Day Advertiser.” It was a Tory news- 
paper and was suspended with the issue of May 23, 1778, 
no. 155, just previous to the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British troops. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 28, 1775-May 23, 1778. Lib. 
Congress has Jan. 28, 1775- Nov. 30, 1776; Oct. 10, 1777- 
May 16, 1778. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Feb. 4-Oct. 21, 
1775; June 29, July 6, Aug. 24, 1776; Oct. 10, 1777-May 
23,1778. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 4, 1775-Oct. 26, 1776, 


i, | 
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fair; Jan. 31, Feb. 18, Mar. 14, Apr. 1, 22, 25, 1778, 
Harvard has Feb. 4, 1775-Nov. 23, 1776, fair. Mass, 
Hist. Soc. has Feb. 4, 1775-Sept. 28, 1776, scattering file, 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 22, 1777-May 23, 1778. Boston 
Athenaeum has Oct. 10- Dec. 31, 1777. N. Y. Pub. Lib, 
has Jan. 3-May 23,1778. British Museum has Aug. 31, 
1776; Nov. 26, 1777. Boston Pub. Lib. has Apr. 8, 1778, 

A. A. S. has: 


1775. Apr. 8”. 
May 6. 
June 24. 
Aug. 12, 26. 
Sept. 2, 16, 30. 
Oct. 18”. 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 2, 16, 23. 
Supplement: Aug. 12. 
1776. Feb. 3, 10. 
Mar. 23”. 
May 4, 11. 
1777. Oct. 29. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Mercury, 1775, see Story & 
Humphreys’s Pennsylvania Mercury. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Mercury, 1784-1792. 

Weekly and tri-weekly. Established as a weekly Aug. 
20, 1784, by Daniel Humphreys, with the title of “The 
Pennsylvania Mercury and Universal Advertiser.’’ With 
the issue of Jan. 1, 1788, it became a tri-weekly and was 
reduced in size from folio to quarto. With the issue of 
July 21, 1791, the title was changed to ‘The Pennsylvania 
Mercury, and Philadelphia Price-Current.’’ In the first 
week of January, 1792, it again became a weekly. It was | 
discontinued with the issue of Mar. 1, 1792, no. 810. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Aug. 20, 1784-Dec. 30, 1790; Sept. 
15, 1791. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Aug. 20, 1784-Nov. 24, | 
1786; Jan. 5-Dec. 28, 1787; Apr. 8-Nov. 27, 1788, 
scattering issues; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1789; Feb. 27, 1790- 
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Dec. 8, 1791. Lib. Congress has Aug. 20, 1784- Dec. 29, 
1786; Aug. 12, 1788; Jan. 21, Mar. 13, July 24, 1790. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Aug. 27, 1784-Aug. 11, 1786; Jan. 5, 
Feb. 2, 1787-Dec. 30, 1788. British Museum has Apr. 
1, 1785-Dec. 28, 1787. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 2- 
Dec. 30, 1790. Penn. State Lib. has Dec. 21, 1790- Dec. 
31, 1791. Amer. Phil. Soc. has Aug. 20, 27, Sept. 10, 24, 
Oct. 15, Dec. 3, 1784; Mar. 4-Aug. 12, 1785, scattering. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 11, 1785; Jan. 27, Mar. 17-31, 
Apr. 14, June 2, Oct. 6, 18, Dec. 8, 1786; Mar. 24, 1791. 
Harvard has Sept. 6, 9, 1785; Apr. 12, 17, 22, 1788; Oct. 
8, Nov. 19, 1791. Boston Pub. Lib. has Dec. 15, 1786; 
Dec. 7, 1787; Feb. 6, 16, 1790; Aug. 11, Sept. 24, 1791. 
Yale has Nov. 30, 1787. Boston Athenaeum has Oct. 
6, 1789. A. A.S. has: 
1785. Apr. 1. 
June 10. 
Aug. 26”. 
Nov. 11. 
Dec. 23. 
1786. Feb. 3, 24. 
Apr. 21”. 
Aug. 25. 
Sept. 15". 
Oct. 6", 27. 
Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
1787. Jan. 5, 12, 19. 
Feb. 2, 9. 
Mar. 2, 13, 30, 27. 
Apr. 18, 25. 
May 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
June 6, 20, 27”. 
Aug. 4, 10, 17, 24. 
Sept. 7. 
Oct. 12, 19, 26. 
Nov. 2, 9, 16. 
Dec. 7, 21. 
1788. Jan. 5, 19, 
Feb. 2, 7, 14, 21, 23, 26, 28. 
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Mar. 4, 6, 11, 15, 20, 22, 29. 
Apr. 3, 8, 10, 12, 19, 22, 24. 
May 3, 8, 24. 
June 3, 24, 26. 
July 3, 8, 10, 12, 17, 19, 22, 24, 29, 31. 
Aug. 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 23, 26, 28, 30. 
Sept. 2, 6, 16, 20, 25, 30. 
Oct. 4, 21, 23, 25. 
Nov. 1, 6, 15, 20, 27 
Dec. 2 
1789. Jan. 3, 6, 8, 20, 24, 27 
Feb. 3, 7, 10, 14, 24. 
Mar. 7, 12, 17, 19. 
Apr. 9, 16, 21 
May 5, 14, 16, 20, 25. 
July 9, 14, 18, 25, 28. 
Aug. 4, 13, 15, 18, 22, 27, 29. 
Sept. 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 29. 
Oct. : 8, 10, 27, 29, 31. 
Nov. 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 17, 19, 21, 25, 28. 
Dec. 1. 10, 17, 19, 24, 26, 29. 
1790. Jan. 2, 5, 7, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26, 28 
Feb. 4, 6, 9, 16, 20. 
Mar. 25, 30. 
Apr. 1, 8, 13, 17, 27, 
May 1, 4, 8, 11, 13, 20, 22, 25, 27, 29. 
June 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 


929. 
July 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, 24, 27, 29, 31. 
Aug. 3 3 ~ 12, 17, 21, 24. 


Sept. 2, 7, 9, 11, 14, 18, 21, 28. 
Oct. 2, 7.9 9, ran 14, 16, 19, 23, 26, 28, 30. 
Nov. 2, 4, 6, 11, 16, 18, 20, 27 
. 2, » Ie, 16, 18, 21, 23, 24, 28, 30. 
1791. Jan. 1. ‘ , 8, 11, 20. 
Feb. 1, “i 5, 12, 15, 17, 19, 24, 26 

Mar. 8, 12, 15, 17, 24, 29, 31”. 

12, 19, 21, 23, 26, 30. 
, 7, 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, 24, 26, 28, 31. 


April, 


» 26, 


31. 
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June 7, 11, 16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30. 
July 5, 7, 9, 14, 16. 
Aug. 6, 11, 13, 16, 20, 23, 25, 27, 30. 
Sept. 10, 17, 20, 24, 27, 29. 
Oct. 1, 4, 6, 13, 18, 20, 25. 
Nov. 1, 8, 15, 19", 22, 24, 29”. 
Dec. 24. 
1792. Jan. 19, 26. 
Feb. 2”, 9, 16, 23. 
Mar. 1. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvania Packet, 1771-1790. 

Weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly and daily. Estab- 
lished as a weekly Oct. 28, 1771, by John Dunlap, with 
the title of ‘The Pennsylvania Packet; and the General 
Advertiser.’’ With the issue of Oct. 25, 1773, the title 
was changed to “Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, or, the 
General Advertiser.”” The paper was suspended from 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 18, 1776. The issue of Sept. 9, 1777, no. 
304, was the last published at Philadelphia previous te 
the British occupation. The paper was removed to 
Lancaster where it was published, without volume num- 
bering, under the title of “‘The Pennsylvania Packet, or 
the General Advertiser,’’ from Nov. 29, 1777, to June 18, 
1778. Foran account of these issues, see under Lancaster. 
The British evacuated Philadelphia June 18, 1778, and 4 
with the issue of July 4, 1778, the paper was re-established 
at Philadelphia, with the title of “‘The Pennsylvania 
Packet or the General Advertiser.”” It was now issued 
tri-weekly and was unnumbered. With the issue of Apr. 
8, 1780, the paper was issued semi-weekly, and with Oct. 
17, 1780, was published by John Dunlap and David C. 
Claypoole. With the issue of Dec. 2, 1780, no. 684, the 
volume numbering was resumed, with the apparent 
attempt to account for all the numbers which had been 
issued since Sept. 9, 1777. With the issue of Jan. 2, 1781, 
the paper was published by David C. Claypoole alone, 
and with June 12, 1781, became a tri-weekly. With the 
issue of Oct. 14, 1783, the title was slightly altered to ‘The 


3l. 
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Pennsylvania Packet, and General Advertiser.” With 
the issue of Sept. 21, 1784, John Dunlap’s name again 
appeared in the imprint with that of David C. Claypoole, 
the paper became a daily and the title was changed to 
“The Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser,” 
The last issue with this title was that of Dec. 31, 1790, no. 
3719, after which the title was changed, without alteration 
in numbering, to Dunlap’s “American Daily Advertiser,” 
which see. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 28, 1771-Sept. 20, 1783; Jan. 1, 
1785- Dec. 31, 1790. 

Lib. Congress has Oct. 28, 1771- Dec. 27, 1776; Jan. 4, 
Feb. 4-Apr. 29, May 20-June 3, 24, July 8-Aug. 26, 
Sept. 9, 1777; July 4, 1778- Dec. 31, 1790. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Oct. 28, 1771-July 1, 1776; Aug. 5, 
Sept. 3, 10, 24, Oct. 1, 15, 29, Nov. 12, Dec. 18, 1776; 
Mar. 18, 1777; July 4-Dec. 21, 1778, fair; Jan. 2, 1779- 
Dee. 31, 1790. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 28, 1771- Nov. 25, 1775; July 
9, 1778- Dec. 31, 1790. 

Penn. State Lib. has Oct. 28, 1771- Dec. 3, 1775; July 
4- Dec. 22, 1778; Jan. 1, 1780- Dec. 28, 1782; Jan. 3, 1785- 
Dec. 31, 1790. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Oct. 28, 1771- Nov. 12, 1776; July 
4, 1778-Sept. 18, 1784; Jan. 1, 1785-Dec. 9, 1786; Jan. 
1-Dec. 31, 1787; Jan. 30- Dec. 31, 1788, scattering file; 
Jan. 1, 1789- Dec. 31, 1790, fair. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 4, 1771-July 13, 1772, fair; 
Jan. 4, 18, Oct. 25, 1773- Dec. 25, 1775; June 24, 1776; 
Apr. 15, 1777; July 30, Aug. 13, Oct. 10, Dec. 3, 31, 1778; 
Jan. 2, 1779-Oct. 22, 1784, scattering issues; Nov. 1, 1784- 
Dec. 31, 1789. 

Yale has Jan. 6, 1772-Nov. 19, 1776; July 4- Dec. 22, 
1778; June 12, 1779; Jan. 2- Dec. 29, 1781; Jan. 1, 1787- 
Dec. 31, 1789. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 14, 1774; May 22, June 5, 
July 31, 1775; Apr. 15-May 6, Oct. 29, Nov. 12, 26, 1776; 
Jan. 17, Feb. 4-Mar. 4, 1777; July 4, 1778- Dec. 26, 1780, 
scattering file; Jan. 2-Sept. 20, 1781, fair; Jan. 1, 1782- 
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Dec. 30, 1783; Jan. 1-Dec. 24, 1784, scattering issues; 
Jan. 1, 1785- Dec. 31, 1790. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. has Sept. 17, 19, 22, Oct. 29, Nov. 3, 12, 
1778; Jan. 2-Dec. 30, 1779; Apr. 6, Oct. 17, 21, 1780; 
July 19, Aug. 4, 28, Nov. 20, 1781; Feb. 16, 1782- Dec. 30, 
1783, fair; Jan. 1-Mar. 25, Aug. 19-Dec. 29, 1784, 
scattering file; Mar. 7, 1785- Dec. 29, 1786; Jan. 1, 1788- 
Dec. 31, 1790. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has May 24, 1773- Nov. 12, 1776. 

British Museum has July 4, 1778- Dec. 30, 1779; 1780- 
1785, scattering issues; Sept. , 1785-Dec. 31, 1790. 

Boston Athenaeum has Mar. 18, Apr. 11, 18, June 20, 
July 11, 25, Aug. 22, Sept. 5, 12, 19, Oct. 3, 17, 1774; Apr. 
15, 1776-Sept. 2, 1777; Nov. 19, 1778; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 
1789. 

Harvard has July 24, 1779-June 27, 1780; Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1782; July 22, Aug. 26, 29, 30, Sept. 8, 10, Nov. 
6, 1783; Feb. 2- June 28, 1785, scattering file; Aug. 2-Oct. 
31, 1786; July 11, 1788; May 29-June 21, Sept. 6, 24, 
1790. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has June 6, July 4, Aug. 6, 1774; 
Jan. 16, Mar. 11, July 8, Aug. 17, 31, Oct. 5, 1779; Jan. 
28-Oct. 4, 1783, scattering issues; Jan. 1-June 30, 1787; 
July 9, 10, 1788; Aug. 25, 26, 1789; July 5, 1790. 

Univ. of Penn. has Jan. 1785-Dec. 1787; July 1788- 
Dec. 1790. 

Easton Pub. Lib. has Feb. 15, 1788- Aug. 11, 1789. 

Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc. has May 23, 1789-May 20, 
1790. 

Hamilton Lib., Carlisle, has July 1- Nov. 29, 1790. 

A. A. S. has: 


1771. Oct. 28 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2, 9, 
16, 23, 30. 
1772. Jan. 6 to Dec. 28. 
Supplement: Jan. 6, 13, 20, Feb. 3, 10, 17 
24, Mar. 9, Apr. 6, 13, 20, 27, May 11, 
June 8, 15, 29, July 6, 13, 20, 27, Aug. 17, 
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24, 31, Sept. 7, 14, 21, 28, Oct. 12, 26, Nov, 
9, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Postscript: Oct. 26. 
Missing: Mar. 2, 16, 30. 
1773. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 15, 
22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr. 5, 12, 19, 26, 
May 10”, 17, 24, June 7, 14, 21, 28, July 
5, 12, 19, 26, Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, Sept. 6, 
20, 27, Oct. 4, 11. 
Stila: Aug. 16, Oct. 25-Dec. 27. 
1774. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Postscript: Apr. 11, 2 
June 20, July 4, 11, 18, 
7, 
2 


5, May 9, 23, 30, 
25, Aug. 1, 8, 15, 29, 
24, 31, Nov. 7, 28. 
5, 


Sept. 5, 19, Oct. 31 
Aug. 15. 


Postscript Extra: July 
Mutilated: Sept. 5. 
Missing: Jan. 10, Mar. 28, June 13, 27, 
Sept. 26, Nov. 28- Dec. 26. 
1775. Aug. 14, 28. 
Oct. 30. 
Nov. 13. 
Dec. 18. 
1776. Jan. 1. 
Mar. 25. 
May 20. 
July 8 also facsim, 15. 
Oct. 8”. 
1777. Jan. 7 to Sept. 9. 
Mutilated: Feb. 4, May 27, Aug. 5 
Missing: Jan. 7-28, Apr. 15, June 10, 
July 8, 29, Aug. 19-Sept. 9. 
1778. July 4 to Dee. 31 
Mutilated: Aug. 8, 18, Oct. 1, Nov. 17. 
Missing: July 7, 9, 11, 28, Aug. 1, 15, 20, 
22, 25, 27, Sept. 1, 5, 8, 15, 17, 22, 24, 26, 
29, Oct. 3, 10, 15-31, Nov. 3, 5, 7, 14. 
1779. Jan. 2 to Mar. 30. 
Apr. 1, 3, 6, 15, 29. 


Philadelphia 


May 1, 20, 25, 27, 29. 

June 12, 22, 24, 29. 

July 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 20, 22, 27, 31. 
Aug. 3, 7, 17, 26, 28, 31. 

Sept. 4, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 28, 30. 
Oct. 5, 9, 19. 

Nov. 13. 

Dec. 7, 11, 16, 25. 

Extraordinary: Feb. 23, Sept. 2, 10. 
Jan. 15. 

Feb. 3. 

Mar. 2, 7, 11", 16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 28. 
Apr. 8, 11, 29. 

June 6”, 10, 13, 17, 27. 

July 8, 22. 

Aug. 1, 12, 22, 26. 

Sept. 2, 19, 26, 30. 

Oct. 3, 10, 14, 17, 24, 28, 31. 

Nov. 4, 7, 11, 14, 21, 25, 28. 

Dec. 2, 5, 6, 9, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26, 30. 
Jan. 

Feb. 17. 

Mar. 6, 17, 20. 

Apr. 14, 17. 

May 1”, 8, 15", 19”, 26. 

June 9, 21, 26. 

July 10, 21”. 

Aug. 4, 9, 14, 18”. 

Oct. 6. 

Nov. 24. 

Dee. 8. 

Mar. 26”. 

Apr. 2, 9. 

July 2", 10", 13, 20, 23, 27. 

Aug. 8, 31". 

Sept. 3, 7, 21, 24, 26, 28. 

Oct. 3, 5, 8, 12, 17, 19, 22. 

Nov. 12, 14, 16, 19, 29, 30. 


Dec. 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26. 
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1783. 


1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1787. 


1788. 
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Supplement: July 23. 

Jan. 2, 4", 7, 18, 21, 28. 

Mar. 8, 11. 

Apr. 10, 24. 

May 13. 

June 12”, 14, 24. 

July 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 26. 

Aug. 26, 30. 

Sept. 2, 9, 11", 16, 20", 23”. 

Oct. 9, 11, 14, 16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30. 
Nov. 1, 8, 11, 13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25, 27, 29. 
Dec. 6, 9", 12, 13", 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 30. 
Supplement: July 17. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. ) 
Supplement: Feb. 7, 10, 17. 

Mutilated: Apr. 17, Dec. 9. 

Missing: Feb. 3, 7, 10, 12, 14, Mar. 2, } 
Apr. 1, 22, May 4, 6, 11, 13, 15, 18, 20, 29, 
June 10, 12, 22, 24, July 10, 13, 15, 17, 
20, 22, 24, 27, 31, Aug. 7, 12, 14, 19, 31, 
Sept. 4, 7, 14, 16, 18, Dee. 21. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 3, 12, 31, Mar. 10, Apr. 
18, Sept. 24, Nov. 3. 

Missing: Mar. 28. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Feb. 16. 

Mutilated: Sept. 7. 

Missing: Jan. 10, 19, Feb. 3, 14, 27, Mar. 
1, 16, 28, Apr. 24, May 19, 27, 29, June 
6, 14, 15, 19, 26, 27, July 10, 24, Aug. 4, 
Sept. 16, 29, Oct. 18, Nov. 6, 10, Dec. 18, 
21, 29. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Missing: Jan. 11, Feb. 21, Apr. 3, 14, 17, 
May 22, June 7, 23, 29, July 27, Oct. 31, 
Nov. 19, Dee. 11, 21, 27. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 


€ 
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Mutilated: Jan. 3, 23, 26, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 


29, Mar. 8, Apr. 4, June 12, Dec. 30. 


Missing: Jan. 11, 18, 24, Feb. 9, 18, 28, 
Mar. 17, 19, 24, 25, Apr. 5, 8, 9, 19, 24, 
26, May 8, 10, June 17, July 16, Aug. 7, 


9, 16, Dec. 22, 31. 
1789. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: May 15. 


Mutilated: Jan. 5, 10, 14, 24, 28, 30, 31, 


Feb. 3, 4, 14, Mar. 25, Apr. 6, 17, 
Missing: May 16. 
1790. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 


[Philadelphia] Pennsylvanische Staats Courier, 1777-1778. 


Weekly. Published at Philadelphia during the British 
occupation. The issue of May 6, 1778, no. 745, is re- 
printed in A. L. Schlézer’s “‘ Briefwechsel,’”’ Géttingen, 
1778, pp. 260-267, where is it entitled ‘Der Pennsyl- 
vanische Staats Courier,” published by Christopher Saur, 
jun., and Peter Saur. The numbering shows that it was a 
continuation of “Die Germantowner Zeitung,”’ published 
at Germantown by the same printers, the last located 
issue of which is Mar. 12, 1777, no. 688. A quotation from 
this paper is also found in “‘ Das Pennsylvanische Zeitungs- 
Blat,”” Lancaster, of Feb. 18, 1778. No copy has been 
located. William McCulloch in his notes, says that 
Christopher Sower left Germantown for Philadelphia on 
Oct. 4, 1777, and published his paper there during the 
occupation, until the British left the city June 17, 1778, 
when he went with the British army to New York 


(A. A. 8S. Proceedings, April 1921, p. 159). 


[Philadelphia] Penny Post, 1769. 


Tri-weekly. Established Jan. 9, 1769, by Benjamin 
Mecom, with the title of “The Penny Post.” It was of 
octavo size and published tri-weekly. The last issue 


located is that of Jan. 27, 1769, no. 9. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 9-27, 1769. 


[Philadelphia] Phoebus, see Voice of the Nation, 1813-1814. 


| 
| 
} 
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[Philadelphia] Political and Commercial Register, 1804 - 1820+. [Pt 
Daily. Established July 2, 1804, by W[{illiam] Jackson, 
with the title of ‘Political and Commercial Register.” 

It was so continued until after 1820. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has July 2, 1804-Dec. 31, 1812. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has July 2, 1804-Dec. 31, 1805; Jan. 1-Dec., 
31, 1807; July 7, 1813- Dec. 31, 1817; Oct. 19, 1818-May 
17, 1820, scattering file. Boston Athenaeum has July 2, 
1804- Dec. 31, 1808. Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 2, 1804- 
July 1, 1807; Dec. 19, 1818. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 
2- Dec. 31, 1804; Apr. 6, 1806; Jan. 6, 12, 1807. Harvard 
has July 30, 1804-Sept. 21, 1808, scattering issues. 
Lib. Congress has July 10, 21, 27, 31, Aug. 2-4, 7, 8, 
Dec. 20, 1804; Jan. 12, Mar. 5, Sept. 9, 1805; July 20, Aug. 
26, Sept. 9, 22, 29, Nov. 20, 30, Dec. 10, 1807; Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1808. Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 7, 
1805- Aug. 25, 1808, scattering. A.A.S. has: 

1805. Jan. 2 to Apr. 30. 
Missing: Apr. 12. 

1806. Feb. 20. 

July 24”. 

Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. | 
1807. Jan. 7. 

Mar. 3, 24”. 

Sept. 1 to Dec. 30. 
1808. Aug. 1. 
1810. Jan. 9, 26", 29. 

Feb. 6, 19. 

July 2, 11, 26. 

Aug. 30. 

Sept. 4, 17. 
Jan. 5”, 26. 

Feb. 18, 19, 25, 27. 

Mar. 6, 9. 

June 29. 
1812. Jan. 1 to Apr. 30. 
1813. Mar. 22. 
1814. July 19 to Dec. 31. 

Missing: Aug. 18, Sept. 9, Dec. 7, 8, 9, 30 ,31. 
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[Philadelphia] Porcupine’s Gazette, 1797-1799. 


Daily and weekly. Established Mar. 4, 1797, by 
William Cobbett, with the title of ‘ Porcupine’s Gazette 
and United States Daily Advertiser.”” With the issue of 
Apr. 24, 1797, the title was shortened to “ Porcupine’s 
Gazette.’’ The last Philadelphia issue and the last daily 
was that of Aug. 28, 1799, vol. 4, no. 770. The yellow 
fever epidemic then drove Cobbett out of the city to a 
suburb named Bustleton, about ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, where he brought out six weekly issues in folio 
from Sept. 6 to Oct. 11, 1799, vol. 4, nos. 771 to 776, and 
two 12mo. pamphlet issues on Oct. 19, 1799, no 777, pp. 
1-24, and Oct. 26, 1799, no 778, pp. 25-48. This 
finished his Pennsylvania publication. For a final issue 
of Jan. 13, 1800, no. 779, see under New York City. 

A tri-weekly edition was also published, 1798-1799, 
called ‘‘The Country Porcupine,”’ for the issues of which 
see under that title. 

Phil. Lib. Co. and Lib. Congress have Mar. 4, 1797 - Oct. 
26,1799. N.Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 4, 1797-Oct. 4, 1799. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Mar. 4, 1797-Aug. 26, 1799, fair. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has Mar. 8, 1797-Aug. 27, 1799. Md. 
Hist. Soc. has Mar. 4, 1797-May 2, 1799. Penn. State 
Lib. has Mar. 4, 1797-Dec. 31, 1798. York Inst., Saco, 
has Mar. 4-July 8, 1797; Nov. 14, 1797-Nov. 28, 1798. 
Boston Athenaeum has Apr. 18, 1797- Mar. 1, 1798; Aug. 
29-Oct. 11, 1799. Easton Pub. Lib. has July 5, 1798- 
Sept. 27, 1799. Yale has Jan. 2-Mar. 1, 1798. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. has Sept. 6-Oct. 11,1799. Harvard has Apr. 7, 
1797-Feb. 28, 1798, scattering issues. A. A. S. has: 

1797. Mar. 4 to Dec. 30. 

Supplement: June 9, Nov. 17. 
Missing: Mar. 4, 6, 9, 10, 14, 30, 31. 
1798. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Extra: Jan. 14, Apr. 11. 
Mutilated: Apr. 28, July 17, 21, Aug. 2, 8, 
11, 20, 22, 24, 25, 28, Sept. 1, 5, 6, 8, 11, 
17, 18, 19, 20, Oct. 8, 10, Nov. 3, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 22, 23, 28, Dec. 7, 12, 18, 19, 21. 
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Missing: Mar. 14, May 3, 5, 7, 9, Sept. 3, 
14, Nov. 1, Dec. 24, 27, 28. 
1799. Jan. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 

28, 31. 

Feb. 8, 9, 11, 12", 13”, 14, 16", 18, 19, 20”, 
21”, 22, 23”, 25, 26, 27, 28. 

Mar. 1. 

Apr. 24”, 26. 

Oct. 4, 19. 


{Philadelphia| Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1800- 
1820+. 

Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of ‘‘Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser.” 
The first issue with the title of “‘ Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser”? was that of Oct. 1, 1800, vol. 29, no. 7422, 
published by Zachariah Poulson, Jun. With the issue of 
Jan. 24, 1804, Poulson omitted the “Jun.” in the imprint, 
following the death of his father. The paper was so con- 
tinued until after 1820. 

Hist. Soc. Penn., Phil. Lib. Co., Lib. Congress, and Wis. 
Hist. Soc. have Oct. 1, 1800- Dec. 30, 1820. Penn. State ) 
Lib. has Oct. 1, 1800- Dec. 31, 1808; Oct. 6, 1809- Dec. 29, 
1810, scattering file; July 3-Sept. 28, 1811; July 1, 1818- 

Dec. 30, 1820. Boston Athenaeum has Oct. 1, 1800- Dec. 
31, 1806; Sept. 1-Dec. 31, 1807; Jan. 11-Dec. 31, 1808; 
Nov. 28, 1811-Feb. 28, 1812. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 2, 
1800- Dee. 31, 1807; Dee. 1, 1812-Nov. 21, 1815, scatter- 
ing file. Harvard has Oct. 6, 1800-Dec. 31, 1808, 
scattering issues. Univ. of Penn. has 1802; July- Dee. 
1806; Sept- Dec. 1807; Jan. 1814-Dec. 1817; Jan. 1819- 
Dec. 1820. Amer. Phil. Soc. has July 1-Dec. 31, 1817. 
Md. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 19, 1818-Dec. 31, 1819. 
A. A.S. has: 
1800. Oct. 30. 
Dec. 20, 24", 26. 
1801. Jan. 1, 7, 23. 
Feb. 4. 
Mar. 20, 21. 
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1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


1808. 
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July 4, 11, 14. 
Nov. 14. 
Dec. 21. 
Jan. 16”, 30. 
Feb. 27. 
Mar. 1. 
Oct. 16. 
Dec. 22. 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 30. 
June 18", 30. 
July 30. 
Aug. 9, 10, 23”, 29, 30. 
Sept. 6, 20, 22, 27, 28. 
Oct. 6, 8, 13. 
Nov. 12. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 18, 19, 20, 24, 26, 31, Feb. 
13, 14, Mar. 8, 9, 10, 13, 24, 31, Apr. 2, 3, 
4, 5, 10, 13, 16, 17, 18, June 7, Sept. 11, 
12, 14-18, 20-24, 27, 29, 30, Oct. 4, 6, 8, 
9, 11, 12, 16, Nov. 6, Dec. 15, 29. 
Feb. 13. 
July 13. 
Aug. 13, 28. 
Sept. 24, 27, 28, 30. 
Oct. 1, 3, 4, 10, 11, 14-18, 21, 26. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 21. 
Missing: Jan. 1-17, 19-31, Feb. 1-20, 23, 
27, May 19. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Apr. 29, May 2, 9, 13, 16, 20. 
Mutilated: Feb. 9, 25, Aug. 7. 
Missing: Feb. 10-20, 23, 24, Aug. 8- 
Dec. 31. 
Jan. 1. 
Feb. 25. 
May 11, 19. 
July 6, 18. 
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Aug. 4. 
1809. Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Apr. 26, 29. 
Missing: May 1-31, June 1, 2, 4-30, July 
1-29, 31, Aug. 1-31. 
1810. Jan. 10, 13, 20, 22, 24, 27. 
Feb. 14. 
Mar. 4, 31. 
Apr. 7, 11, 21, 25, 28. 
May 18”, 23, 26, 30. 
June 6, 21. 
July 4, 28. 
Aug. 4, 15, 25, 29. 
Sept. 1, 8, 22, 24, 28, 29. 
Oct. 3, 17, 24, 27, 31. 
Nov. 3, 9, 14, 17, 24, 26. 
Dec. 1, 5, 14, 19, 26, 29. 
1811. Jan. 5, 12, 16, 23. 
Feb. 16, 23”, 25. 
Mar. 6, 9, 11, 13, 18, 20. 
Apr. 8. 
May 1, 10, 11, 15, 20. 
June 7, 15, 19. | 
July 10, 13, 24”. 
Aug. 10, 14, 17, 21, 28, 31. 
Sept. 7, 11, 16, 18, 21, 27, 28. 
Oct. 5, 9, 12, 16, 23, 26. 
Nov. 6, 9, 13, 16, 23", 30. 
Dec. 4, 7, 13, 21, 25. 
1812. Jan. 1 to June 30. 
July 8. 
Aug. 19. 
Sept. 25. 
Dec. 9. 
1813. Mar. 20. 
June 12, 16. 
Sept. 8, 9. 
Oct. 8, 9, 16,*27. 
Nov. 27. 
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Dec. 4, 24. 
Jan. 1, 5, 15, 19, 26. 


5 
Feb. 2, 5, 19. 
Mar. 9. 
Apr. 16. 
June 1, 11, 15. 
July 18, 20, 23”. 
Aug. 1, 3, 10, 13, 20. 
Sept. 12, 14, 19. 
Oct. 5, 8, 12. 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 5, 10, 28. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 

Mutilated: Jan. 3, Apr. 7, 21, 22, Dec. 6, 
13, 30. 

Missing: June 30, July 1. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: June 17. 

Mutilated: Mar. 30, Apr. 9, June 8, 24, 
Aug. 21, Nov. 26. 

Missing: Jan. 1-16, Feb. 9, Mar. 21-25, 
Apr. 2, 10, 12, 30, May 2, 3, 6, 7, 14, 
June 3, 10, 19, 28, 29, July 3, 9, 20, 29, 
Aug. 8, 12, 17, 30, Sept. 28, Oct. 1, 2, 3, 
12, 15, Nov. 5-8, Dec. 3, 4, 5, 17, 28, 30, 
31. 

Mar. 28. 
May 28. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Missing: Jan. 7, 19, 24, 29, Mar. 3, Sept. 
26. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Missing: Jan. 25, Mar. 5. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 

Missing: June 15, Oct. 11, 14. 


[Philadelphia] Radoteur, 1793. 


In the “Courrier Politique” of Dec. 10, 1793, the editor 
has the following advertisement: ‘On trouvera chez lui 
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des collections complettes du trimestre du Radoteur,” | 
In the “American Star” of Apr. 1, 1794, is this advertise. 
ment: “On trouve chez le Rédacteur du Courrier 
Politique des Collections de ce Journal et de celui intitulé 
le Radoteur.”” Nocopy located. 


[Philadelphia] Relfs Philadelphia Gazette, 1803-1820+. 

Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “The Philadelphia Gazette & Daily 
Advertiser.”’ The first issue with the title of “ Relfs 
Philadelphia Gazette. And Daily Advertiser” was that of 
Jan. 1, 1803, vol. 20, no. 4395, published by Samuel Relf. 
With the issue of Jan. 1, 1818, there was a slight alteration 
in the title to “Relf’s Philadelphia Gazette, and Daily 
Advertiser.”’ It was so continued until after 1820. A 
country edition, semi-weekly, with the column heading of 
“Philadelphia Gazette, ’’ was also issued. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 1, 1803- Dec. 30, 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 1- May 20, 1803; Jan. 2- Dec. 28, 
1804; Jan. 1-June 30, 1807; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1811; Jan. } 
3-Dec. 29, 1815; also Nov. 16, 25, 1809; Jan. 31, Feb. 

7, 16, Apr. 3, 1810; Apr. 23, 1812; Feb. 25, 1813 of semi- } 
weekly. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has July 4, 6, Aug. 2-Nov. 30, 1803; 
Feb. 6, 1804- Dec. 24, 1805; Sept. 24, 1806-Apr. 10, 1807, 
scattering; Jan. 1, 1811-Mar. 2, 1812; Feb. 3, 1818- Dec. 
31, 1819. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1, 1803-Jan. 31, 1806; Feb. 14, 
Apr. 4, 22, May 6, 29, Aug. 13, Oct. 15, Nov. 17, 1806; 
Jan. 1, 1807-Dec. 30, 1809; Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1811; Apr. 22, 
1818. 

Penn. State Lib. has Jan. 4, 1804-Dec. 31, 1805; Jan. } 
1-Dec. 31, 1810; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1816; Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 
1818. 

Boston Athenaeum has Jan. 1, 1803-Dec. 31, 1804; 
Sept. 22- Dec. 31, 1806; Jan. 8, Feb. 13, 19, 1807; Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1808; May 25, 1809; Sept. 28, Oct. 2, 8, 17, Nov. 

2, 1812. } 

Harvard has Jan.5, 1803 - Dec. 30, 1808,scattering issues. 
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N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1-Dec. 18, 1806; Jan. 14, 
Mar. 28, 30, 1809; Apr. 12, 1810; Feb. 6, 1814; June 8- 
Oct. 27, 1815, fair. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. has Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1812. 

A. A.S. has: 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1808. 
1810. 


181. 


1812. 


1813. 
1814. 
1815. 


Jan. 29. 
Feb. 7, 22. 
Mar. 30, 31. 
Apr. 1. 
Nov. 4. 
June 19. 
Aug. 15. 
Jan. 8, 23. 
Feb. 13, 14, 20, 21, 23, 25, 28. 
Mar. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 16, 19", 23, 30. 
Apr. 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 13, 23, 25", 26”. 
May 20, 28. 
Feb. 22. 
June 28. 
Mar. 31. 
July 19, 21. 
Aug. 16”. 
Sept. 3”. 
Dee. 11. 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 15, Feb. 9, July 31, Dec. 
9,10, 11. 
Missing: Apr. 12, Sept. 11. 
Jan. 20, 28, 31. 
Feb. 1, 3, 11, 12, 13", 14, 18", 29. 
Mar. 2-4, 6, 7”, 9, 11. 
Apr. 11. 
Apr. 20. 
Dec. 6. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 12, Apr. 28, May 25, 30, 
31, June 24, July 17, Aug. 11, 24, 26, 
Sept. 2, 9, 11, 14, Oct. 5, 24, 28, Nov. 4, 
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1816. June 11. [ 
1817. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 27, 30, Feb. 3, Apr. 25, May 
14, 15, Sept. 10, Oct. 25, Nov. 15, Dec. 8. 


Philadelphia Repository, 1800-1804. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 15, 1800, by E[phraim] 
Conrad, with the title of “Philadelphia Repository, and 
Weekly Register.”’ It was of a quarto size, paged and 
with eight pages to the issue, and although a magazine in 
appearance contained current news, deaths and marriages 
and advertisements. With the issue of Jan. 10, 1801, 
David Hogan was admitted to partnership, under the 
firm name of D. Hogan & E. Conrad. With the issue of 
Jan. 31, 1801, Conrad retired and David Hogan became 
sole publisher. With the issue of Jan. 7, 1804, Hogan 
retired and John W. Scott became the publisher. The 
last issue published by Scott was that of Dec. 29, 1804, 
vol. 4, no. 52, when he sold out the paper to new publishers 
who continued it strictly as a magazine. Each of the first 
four volumes had a title-page and index. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 15, 1800-Dec. 29, 1804. 
A. A. S. has: 

1800. Nov. 15 to Dec. 27. 
1801. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Extra: Apr. 11, 25, May 16, 23, June 6, 20, 
July 11, Aug. 1, 15, Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 24. 
Title-page and index, vol. 1. 
1802. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Address of the Carrier. 
Extra: Nov. 13. 
Mutilated: Dec. 25. 
1803. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Dec. 31. 
Title-page and index, vol. 3. 
Missing: Dec. 31. 
1804. Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 
Carriers Address. 
Title-page and index, vol. 4. 
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[Philadelphia] Royal Pennsylvania Gazette, 1778. 
Semi-weekly. Established Mar. 3, 1778, by James 
May Robertson, with the title of ‘“‘The Royal Pennsylvania 
c. 8, Gazette.’”’? It was published at the time of the British 
occupation and was discontinued with the issue of May 
26, 1778, no. 25. 


aim] Hist.Soc. Penn., Phil. Lib. Co., and N.Y. Pub. Lib. have 
and Mar. 3-May 26, 1778. Lib. Congress has Mar. 24, May 
and 5, 8, 12, 15, 1778. Amer. Phil. Soc. has May 12, 1778. 
in A. A.5. has: 

Ages 1778. Apr. 3. 

301, 

the [Philadelphia] Scott’s Philadelphia Price-Current, 1813. 

> of Weekly. Established May 31, 1813, by John W. Scott, 
ime with the title of ““Scott’s Philadelphia Price-Current, and 
Zan Commercial Remembrancer.”’ It was of quarto size. 
"he The last issue located is that of Nov. 22, 1813, no. 26. 

04, Phil. Lib. Co. has May 31-July 12, 1813. Hist. Soc. 
ers Penn. has Aug. 16-Nov. 22, 1813. 

rst 


[Philadelphia] Southwark Gazette, 1797. 

4. Tri-weekly. Established July 15, 1797, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of July 25, 1797, 
vol. 1, no. 5, published by Timothy Mountford, with the 
title of “The Southwark Gazette, and Philadelphia 

0, Chronicle.”’ The last issue located is that of Aug. 1, 
1797, vol. 1, no. 8. 

A. A. 8S. has: 
1797. July 25, 27, 29. 
Aug. 1. 


[Philadelphia] Spirit of the Press, 1805-1808. 

Established Sept. 14, 1805, by Rfichard] Folwell, with 
the title of “The Spirit of the Press.” Ostensibly a 
weekly, it soon was published every ten days, and then 
only occasionally. Following the issues of Dec. 21, 1805, 
Jan. 25 and Apr. 2, 1806 (nos. 10, 11 and 12), no. 13 
appeared with the name of the month only, August 1806. 
Thereafter issues appeared occasionally, sometimes more 
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than a month apart, although the paper was still stated 
to be published weekly. The last issue located is that of 
October, 1808, vol. 1, no. 34. 

Boston Athenaeum has Sept. 14, 1805-February, 1807, 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Nov. 16, 1805. Yale has Jan. 25, 1806. 
Lib. Congress has October 1808. A. A. S. has: 

1806. Nov. (2 issues) 
1808. June 


Philadelphisches Staatsregister, 1779-1781. 


Weekly. Established July 21, 1779, by Steiner and 
Cist (Melchior Steiner and Carl Cist), with the title of 
“Philadelphisches Staatsregister.’’ If the volume num- 
bering is correct there must have been a suspension of 
four months during the winter of 1779-80. The last 
issue located is that of May 24, 1780, no. 29, although an 
issue of Oct. 25, 1780, was in the A. H. Cassel library. 
The paper was probably continued until the dissolution 
of the firm of Steiner and Cist, early in 1781, and was 
succeeded by the “‘Gemeinniitzige Philadelphische Corres- 
pondenz.”’ 

Amer. Philos. Soc. has July 21-Aug. 4, 1779; May 24, 
1780. Schwenkfelder Hist. Lib., Pennsburg, has Sept. 
29, 1779. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 3, 1780. Conrad 
Zentler in 1813 had an incomplete file beginning with 
Apr. 19, 1780 (A. A. 8S. Proceedings, Apr. 1921, p. 202). 
A. H. Cassel library had Oct. 25, 1780 (Bean, “ History of 
Montgomery County,”’ 1884, appendix, p. xlvii). 


[Philadelphia] Star of Liberty, 1812. 


Daily. Established Oct. 6, 1812, judging from the date 
of the earliest issue located, that of Nov. 3, 1812, vol. 1, 
no. 25, published by Britton Evans, with the title of 
“The Star of Liberty.”” The last issue located is that 
of Nov. 25, 1812, vol. 1, no. 43. A country paper was also 
issued, at first once a week, and also a tri-weekly begun in 
the middle of November. 

A. A.S. has: 

1812. Nov. 3, 5, 7, 14, 16, 25, daily. 
Nov. 20, tri-weekly. 
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rril, 22 
ited (Philadelphia) Story & Humphreys’s Pennsylvania Mercury, 
t of 1775. 
Weekly. Established Apr. 7, 1775, by Story & Hum- 
307, phreys (Enoch Story and Daniel Humphreys), with the 
06. title of “‘The Pennsylvania Mercury, and Universal 
Advertiser.’’ With the issue of Apr. 14, 1775, the title 
was changed to “Story & Humphreys’s Pennsylvania 
Mercury, and Universal Advertiser.”” The last issue 
located is that of Dec. 22, 1775, vol. 1, no. 38; a fire 
- completely destroyed the printing-office on Dec. 31, 1775, 
of and the paper was suspended. 
a Lib. Congress and Harvard have Apr. 7- Dec. 22, 1775. 
of Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 7, May 26, July 28, Oct. 20, 27 
wit Dec. 1, 1775. Wis. Hist. Soe. has Apr. 14, June 16, July 
28, 1775. British Museum has Apr. 14, Oct. 6, 1775. 
an 
A. A. 8. has: 
on 1775. May 12. 
as June 9, 16, 30. 
S- July 7, 21, 28. 
Oct. 20, 27. 
Nov. 3. 
t. Supplement: May 12. 
d 
h [Philadelphia] Supporter, 1800. 
: Daily and weekly. Established Apr. 4, 1800, judging 


from the date of the earliest issue located, that of Apr. 17, 
1800, vol. 1. no. 12, entitled “‘The Supporter, or Daily 
Repast,”’ published by John Nicholson and printed by 
6 Isaac Ralston. In May or June 1800, Ralston retired as 
; the printer and was succeeded by Francis & Robert Bailey, 
f which firm about August 1, was succeeded by Thomas 
Bedwell. Nicholson continued to publish the paper as a 
daily, although not quite regularly, until Sept. 19, 1800, 
when he began to issue it weekly. The last issue located 
is that of Nov. 10, 1800, no. 133. 

Harvard has Apr. 17-19, July 9-Nov. 10, 1800. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. has June 28, fragments of June 30 and July 10, 
1800. 
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[Philadelphia] Temple of Reason, 1801 - 1803. 

Weekly. Removed from New York, where the last 
issue was that of Feb. 7, 1801, and continued at Philadel- 
phia with the issue of Apr. 22, 1801, published by D[ennis} 
Driscol, with the title of ‘The Temple of Reason.” It 
was of quarto size, with eight pages to the issue, and had 
no volume numbering. Although primarily a magazine 
devoted to expounding the principles of deism, it contained 
current news and advertisements and considered itself a 
newspaper. Driscol retired and went to Baltimore and 
with the issue of Apr. 17, 1802, it was ‘‘ Published for the 
Proprietors.”” The last issue was apparently that of 
Feb. 19, 1803, in which the statement was made that the 
paper would probably be revived in New York. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 22, 1801-Feb. 19, 1803. 
Harvard has Apr. 22, 1801-Jan. 6, 1802. Penn. State Lib. 
has Apr. 29- Aug. 12, 1801. 


Philadelphier Teutsche Fama, 1749-1751. 

This paper is mentioned several times in 1749 and 1750 
in Saur’s “Pensylvanische Berichte’ of Germantown, 
where it is referred to as “Béhm’s Fama,”’ and “ Béhm’s 
Philadelphier Teutsche Fama”’ (Seidensticker’s ‘‘German 
Printing,’’ 1893, p. 35). It is probable that it was 
printed by Franklin & Béhm, since Benjamin Franklin 
and Johann Béhm were in partnership in these years. 
Béhm died in July 1751, and Franklin established “ Die 
Hoch Teutsche und Englische Zeitung” in the following 
month. 

A newspaper called the ‘‘Fama”’ published by Anton 
Armbruster in 1762 was referred to in issues of Miller’s 
““Wochentliche Staatsbote” (see Seidensticker, p. 58). 


[Philadelphia] Tickler, 1807-1813. 
Weekly. Established Sept. 16, 1807, with the title of 
“The Tickler,’’ published by George Helmbold, Jun’r., 
and edited under the pseudonym of “Toby Scratch’em.” 
Helmbold’s father died July 31, 1808, and with the issue 
of Aug. 3, 1808, he omitted the “Jun’r”’ from the imprint. 
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The paper was suspended from Apr. 29 to July 20, 1812, 
with which latter issue it was published without printer’s 
name, although edited by “‘Toby Scratch’em, J. R. 8S.” 
With the issue of July 28, 1812, it was published by Henry 
K. Helmbold, and was so continued to the date of the 
last issue located, that of Nov. 17, 1813, vol. 6, no. 29, 
whole no. 289. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Sept. 16, 1807-Nov. 10, 1813. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 16, 1807-Jan. 22, 1812. Lan- 
easter Co. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 21, 1808-Mar. 21, 1810. 
Lib. Congress has Nov. 18, 1807; Apr. 20, Sept. 7, Oct. 19, 
Nov. 2, 16, Dec. 7, 14, 1808; Mar. 9, May 10-31, June 28, 
July 19, Sept. 20, 27, Dec. 20, 1809; Mar. 14, May 9, 23, 
July 11, Sept. 12, Oct. 3, 17-31, Nov. 14, Dec. 5, 1810; 
Jan. 9, 1811-Nov. 3, 1813. Penn. State Lib. has Mar. 1, 
1809-Jan. 31, 1810. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 25, Sept. 
5, 1810-June 26, 1811, fair. Boston Athenaeum has 
Mar. 24, 31,1813. A.A.S. has: 


1807. Sept. 16. 
1809. Dec. 13, 27. 
1810. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Missing: Jan. 10, 17, 31, Feb. 28, Mar. 
14-28, Apr. 11, 25, May 2, 16-June 6, 
20-Aug. 8, 29, Sept. 19, Oct. 3, 24, 
Nov. 14. 
I8l1. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Mutilated: Jan. 23, Apr. 3, 24, May 22, 
July 3, Sept. 25. 
Missing: Jan. 9, 16, 30, Feb. 6, May 20, 
Apr. 10, 17, May 29, July 10-24, Sept. 
18, Oct. 16, Nov. 20, Dec. 11. 
1812. Jan. 1 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Jan. 22, Apr. 8. 
Missing: Jan. 15, 29, Feb. 12, 19, Mar. 18, 
25, Apr. 22, 29, Aug. 25, Dec. 22, 29. 
1813. Jan. 5 to Nov. 17. 
Mutilated: Jan. 19, Feb. 2, 23, July 14, 
28, Nov. 17. 
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Missing: Jan. 26, Apr. 7, 21, May 5, June 
9, 16, Aug. 11, Sept. 1, 8, 15, 29, Oct. 
6-20, Nov. 10. 
[Philadelphia] True American, 1798-1818. 
Daily. Established July 2, 1798, by Samuel F, 
Bradford, with the title of ‘““The True American and 
Commercial Advertiser.” It succeeded “The Mer- 
chants’ Daily Advertiser,” continuing its advertisements, 
but adopting a new title and volume numbering. With 
the issue of July 1, 1801, Samuel F. Bradford disposed of 
the paper to his father, Thomas Bradford, who became 
the publisher. With the issue of Dec. 6, 1813, the paper 
was purchased and published by Elliot & Stiles (James 
Elliot and Thomas T. Stiles), who adopted a new volume 
numbering, and omitted the initial “‘The”’ from the title. 
With the issue of July 10, 1815, Thomas T. Stiles became 
sole publisher and shortened the title to “The True 
American.”’ Early in June 1816, Stiles took Charles 
Miner into partnership, under the firm name of Stiles & 
Miner. Early in 1817, Miner retired and soon afterwards 
the paper was purchased by Smith & Cummins (Thomas 
Smith and Ebenezer Cummins), although the exact dates 
! of these changes are not known because of the absence of 
files. On Mar. 9, 1818, the paper was united with the 
“United States’ Gazette,’’ to form a new paper called 
| “The Union, ”’ which see. 
/ On July 14, 1798, Samuel F. Bradford established a 
i paper entitled “The Dessert to the True American,” 
which he issued weekly as a literary supplement to “The 
True American.” This paper was really the successor 
‘ of “The Philadelphia Minerva,’’ which Bradford pur- 
chased and the last issue of which was July 7, 1798. The 
last issue located of ‘‘The Dessert to the True American” | 
is that of Aug. 19, 1799, vol. 2, no. 7. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has July 2, 1798-Dec. 31, 1813; Mar. 
24, 1815; also “‘ Dessert”’ Sept. 8, 1798-Jan. 19, 1799. 
Harvard has Sept. 20, 1798; Jan. 19, 1799-Dec. 30, 
1800, scattering issues; Feb. 5, 1801; Jan. 5, 1802-Jan. 238 
1809, scattering issues. 
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Phil. Lib. Co. has July 2-Dec. 31, 1798, fair; also 8 
issues of ‘‘ Dessert.”’ 

York Inst., Saco, has Dec. 5, 1799-May 8, 1800. 

Lib. Congress has Dec. 24, 29, 31, 1798; Jan. 11, 14, 15, 
18, 24-26, 29, Dec. 19, 20, 24-28, 1799; Jan. 4, 8, 9, Feb. 
22, 1800; Mar. 6, 1801; Dec. 13, 1803; Jan. 19, Nov. 1, 
1805; Mar. 9, 1807; Jan. 1, 15, 22, May 21, Nov. 4, 1808; 
Dec. 25, 1809; Jan. 9, 1810; Sept. 27, 1811; Aug. 15, 1812; 
Apr. 21-24, 30, 1813; Aug. 12, 13, 15, 1816. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 22, 1803; June 10, 1808; Feb. 
5, 1811; also “ Dessert’”’ July 14, 1798-Aug. 19, 1799. 

Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc. has Aug.29, 1805-Sept. 3, 1806, 
scattering file. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 11, June 8, 1799; Sept. 4, 9, 
19, 23, Oct. 2, 4, 7, 14, 18, 1809. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 17-24, 1817. 

A. A. S. has: 


1798. July 2”, 3, 12", 13", 14, 16, 19, 25. 
Oct. 11”. 
Nov. 23. 
Dec. 4, 6, 7, 18, 22. 
(Dessert) 
Sept. 22, 29. 
Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Nov. 3, 10. 
Dec. 8, 15, 22, 29. 
1799. Jan. 25 
Feb. 5, 22", 23”, 25-28. 
Mar. 7. 
May 23. 
Oct. 31. 
(Dessert) 
Jan. 5 to July 29. 
Missing: May 4. 
1800. Jan. 22. 
Feb. 5. 
Apr. 14, 19, 26, 30”. 
June 16. 
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1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


Aug. 16. 

Sept. 23. 

Oct. 11, 30”. 
Extra: Jan. 14. 
June 26. 

Aug. 27. 

Sept. 24, 25. 
Jan. 6. 

Oct. 7, 15. 

Dec. 29. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 7, Mar. 18, 22, Apr. 1, 5, 
Sept. 2, 5. 

Missing: Jan. 3, 18, Mar. 28, 29, Apr. 2, 9, 
21, 28, May 6, 19, 24, June 2, 28, July 
1-13, 15, 16, 18, 20-29, Aug. 1-6, 9-11, 
31, Sept. 3, 14, 16, 17, 20-26, 28, 30, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 5, 7- Dec. 31. 

Jan. 2 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 5, 18, 24, Feb. 27, Mar. 
26, Apr. 9, May 12, 15, 17, June 30, July 
9, Aug. 2, Oct. 19, Nov. 29. 

Missing: Jan. 3, 6, Feb. 6, Mar. 17, 31, 
July 1, Sept. 11, 18, 21, 22, 25, Oct. 3, 4. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 4, Sept. 2, Nov. 27, Dec. 
6. 

Missing: Jan. 1-3, 25, Feb. 22, Mar. 18, 
16, Apr. 3, 13, May 13, July 15, Sept. 27, 
28, Nov. 19-21, Dec. 2, 3, 30. 

Jan. 1- Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Aug. 30, Dec. 31. 

Missing: Jan. 1, Feb. 3, Apr. 5, 16, July 10- 
12, Aug. 15, 18, Sept. 2, 29, Oct. 3, 4, 20 
Dec. 26. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 2,26, May 18. 

Missing: Jan. 1, 16, Mar. 28, June 2, Aug. 
5, Oct. 8, Dec. 26. 
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1810. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 
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Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: May 23, 24, Nov. 9, Dec. 21, 
23. 

Missing: Jan. 1, 2, 4,9, 21, Feb. 6, 8, 12, 
Apr. 16, May 2. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 

Mutilated: Mar. 8, Apr. 7. 

Missing: Jan. 2, Feb. 1, 15, Mar. 31, 
Apr. 1, June 2, 3, 5-12, 23, July 20, Aug. 
1, 16, Sept. 1, 6, Oct. 9, 19, Nov. 28, Dec. 
21. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Feb. 27. 

Missing: Jan. 2, 3, 19, Feb. 3, Apr. 21, 
May 18, July 12, Sept. 14, 20, Oct. 4, 
Dec. 10. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 2, 16, June 3, 28, Dec. 7. 

Missing: Jan. 1, 4, Apr. 13, 16, 23, Aug. 
13, 26, Oct. 8. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: June 20, Dec. 5. 

Missing: Jan. 1, July 31, Aug. 7, Sept. 24, 
Nov. 10, 27, Dec. 31. 

Mar. 8. 

May 11, 15. 

Dec. 6-10, 13, 15-18, 27, 30, 31. 
Jan. 6, 7, 18, 19, 24-28, 31. 
Feb. 1, 5, 8, 24. 

Mar. 3, 16. 

Apr. 13. 

May 6. 

June 15, 16. 

July 7. 

Oct. 8. 

Nov. 1-4. 

Dec. 29. 

Extra: Sept 22. 

Feb. 10. 
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Apr. 7. 
May l. 
July 8, 10. 
Nov. 6, 15. 
Dec. 11. 
1816. Jan. 6. 
Feb. 6. 
Mar. 2. 
May 11, 29. 
June 11, 13. 
July 15, 27. 
1818. Feb. 28”. 


[Philadelphia] Union, 1818-1820+-. 

Daily. Established Mar. 9, 1818, with the title of “The 
Union. United States Gazette and True American,” by 
Bronson & Smith (Enos Bronson and Thomas Smith). 

It was a union of two papers, the ‘‘ United States’ Gazette” 
and “The True American” and continued the volume 
numbering of the former, the first issue being numbered 
new series, vol. 1, no. 1, whole no. vol. 53, no. 6822. 
Thomas Smith died Feb. 2, 1819, and with the issue of 
Feb. 6, 1819, E. Bronson became the publisher. With 
the issue of Mar. 30, 1819, Bronson’s name was omitted 
from the imprint, with May 3, 1819, it was “Published 
for the Proprietors,’’ and with June 21, 1819, it was 
‘Published for the Proprietor.’”” With the issue of Nov. 9, 
1819, William Henry Sanford appeared as publisher. 
With the issue of Oct. 3, 1820, Sanford sold the paper to 
James G. Watts & Co. [George H. Hart] who continued 
the paper until after 1820. 

A country edition was also published semi-weekly, with 
the title ‘The Union. United States’ Gazette and True 
American for the Country,” from Mar. 11, 1818 to after 
1820. This experienced the same editorial changes as the 
daily paper. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Mar. 9, 1818-Dec. 30, 1820. Lib. 
Congress has Mar. 9, 1818-Mar. 14, 1820, daily; Mar, 
28, 1818- Dec. 14, 1819, scattering, and July 28, Dec. 15. 
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1820, semi-weekly. N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Md. Hist. Soc. 
have Mar. 11, 1818-Dec. 29, 1820, semi-weekly. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has July 1, 1818-Dec. 31, 1819; Oct. 2- Dec. 
30, 1820, daily; Mar. 11-Dec. 30, 1818, semi-weekly. 
Penn. State Lib. has Mar. 9, 1818-Dec. 29, 1820, daily 
and semi-weekly. Harvard has Jan. 2-Nov. 2, 1819. 
A. A.5. has: 
1818. (Daily). 
Nov. 19”. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Mar. 11 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Apr. 1. 
Missing: Mar. 18, 28, May 6, 9, July 29, 
Aug. 1, 15, 19, Oct. 24, 28, 31, Nov. 4, 18- 
Dec. 30. 
1819. (Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 27, Apr. 29, July 28, 
Sept. 25, Nov. 11, 30, Dec. 18, 31. 
Missing: Jan. 11, Feb. 1. 
(Semi-weekly). 
May 5, 12. 
June 9. 
Nov. 19. 
1820. (Semi-weekly). 
July 18. 
Sept. 8. 
Oct. 17. 
Nov. 3, 10. 
Dec. 12, 26. 


[Philadelphia] United States’ Gazette, 1804-1818. 


Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the “Gazette of the United States.”’ The 
first issue with the title of ‘United States’ Gazette” was 
that of Feb. 20, 1804, vol. 25, no. 3546, published for the 
Proprietors [Enos Bronson and Elihu Chauncey]. With 
the issue of Mar. 9, 1805, the partnership was dissolved, 
and the paper was published for the Proprietor [Enos 
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Bronson]. With the issue of Jan. 1, 1807, the name of E. 
Bronson appeared in the imprint as publisher. The paper 
was so continued until the date of the last issue with this 
title, that of Mar. 7, 1818, vol. 53, no. 6821, and was then 
united with “The True American”’ to form “The Union,” 
which see. 

A semi-weekly edition for the country was also pub- 
lished from Feb. 21, 1804 to Mar. 7, 1818, vol. 4, no. 262 
to vol. 18, no. 1738, with the title of “‘United States’ 
Gazette, for the Country.”” This experienced the same 
changes in imprint as the daily. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. and Phil. Lib. Co. have Feb. 20, 1804- 
Mar. 7, 1818, daily. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has July 3, 1804-Mar. 7, 1818, semi- 
weekly. 

Penn. State Lib. has Feb. 20-Dec. 31, 1804, daily; 
Jan. 3, 1806- Dec. 31, 1814, semi-weekly; Aug. 12, 1814- 
Mar. 7, 1818, daily. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1808; Nov. 6, 1811- 
Oct. 29, 1812; Oct. 10, 1817- Mar. 7, 1818, daily; Feb. 21, 
1804- Dec. 31, 1807; Feb. 18, Mar. 28-Nov. 26, 1808; 
Jan. 2, 1809-Dec. 29, 1813; Jan. 16, 1816-Mar. 7, 1818, 
scattering, of semi-weekly. 

Boston Athenaeum has Feb. 21, 1804-Dec. 31, 1810; 
Jan. 5-Dec. 31, 1814, semi-weekly. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 21, 1804- Dec. 15, 1808; Apr. 
24, 1813- Mar. 7, 1818, semi-weekly. 

Harvard has Feb. 20, 1804-July 21, 1807, scattering 
issues, daily; Sept. 7-Dec. 30, 1812; Jan 1-26, June 4- 
29, 1814; Nov. 12, 1817- Mar. 7, 1818, semi-weekly. 

Yale has Feb. 21, 1804-Dec. 26, 1808; Jan. 2, 1813- 
Dec. 31, 1814; semi-weekly; Nov. 16, 1814-Mar. 8, 1815, 
daily. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 21-Dec. 28, 1804; Sept. 11, 
1806- Nov. 12, 1808, scattering file, daily. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Feb. 21, 1804- Dec. 31, 1805, semi- 
weekly. 

Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 29, 1805-Sept. 1, 
1806, semi-weekly. 
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Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 2, 1804; Apr. 16, 1805; Apr. 
11, June 11, 23, July 4- Dec. 29, 1808, daily; Aug. 6, 
1812- Dec. 21, 1814, semi-weekly. 

Chicago Hist. Soc. has July 27, 1807-July 23, 1808. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 12, 1808- Mar. 19, 1812, semi- 


weekly. 


Univ. of Penn. has Aug. 1812- Dec. 1814. 
A. A. S. has: 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


(Daily). 
Feb. 20 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Mar. 17, 28, 30, Apr. 2, 3, 17, 20, 
May 29, June 7, July 5, Aug. 16, Sept. 
14, Oct. 10, 16, Dee. 7. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Feb. 21- Dec. 28. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 3, 11, Feb. 6, Mar. 14, 23, 
25, Apr. 23, June 3, Sept. 6, 18, 21, Oct. 
28, Nov. 14, 16, 18, 19, Dec. 5. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Feb. 19. 
Missing: Mar. 8, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, 13, 20. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: June 27, July 18. 
Missing: Jan. 15, 16, May 5, 20, 21, 27, 
June 11, 28, July 10, 19, Aug. 23. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Jan. 3, Mar. 4, July 7. 
Missing: Jan. 10, 17, Feb. 11, 14, 28, Mar. 
28, Apr. 14, 24, June 2, 5, July 14, 17, 
Dec. 29. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Missing: Mar. 5, Apr. 21, June 13, July 13, 
14, Dee. 4. 
(Semi-weekly). 
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1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Supplement: June 25, Sept. 3, Nov. 12, 16, 
19. 
Mutilated: Sept. 10, Oct. 26. 
Missing: May 7, 14, Sept. 14, 17, Oct. 12. 


(Daily). 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Missing: Jan. 8, Feb. 10, 20, Mar. 11, 12, 
Apr. 18, June 17. 

(Semi-weekly). 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 

Supplement: Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 15, 22, 29, 
Mar. 10, 17, 28, Apr. 7, Sept. 3, Dec. 19. 
Mutilated: May 16, June 30. 

Missing: Jan. 14, Mar. 3, May 19, June 23, 
July 18. 


(Daily). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Mar. 6. 
Extra: Apr. 21. 
Missing: Apr. 5, June 29, Oct. 28, Nov. 16. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Supplement: Jan. 30, Feb. 9, Mar. 13, Apr. 
13. 
Mutilated: July 3, 10. 
Missing: Feb. 27, Apr. 17, Aug. 14, Nov. 
2, 20, 23, 30, Dec. 11. 


(Daily). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 29, Feb. 1, 23. 
Missing: Mar. 23, Apr. 21, May 14, June 
28, Aug. 14, Sept. 25, Dec. 3, 4. 
(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: May 3, June 4, 18, 25, July 9, 
Aug. 6, 13, 27, Sept. 10. 
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1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 
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(Daily). 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Missing: Feb. 6, May 18, Dec. 27. 

(Semi-weekly). 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: Jan. 28, Nov. 18. 

Mutilated: Jan. 3, July 18, Aug. 12, 15, 
Sept. 2. 
Missing: Feb. 18, Apr. 18, 25, May 2, 30, 
June 20, July 11, Aug. 8, Sept. 5. 
(Daily). 
Jan. 2 to Apr. 27. 
Missing: Jan. 15, Mar. 2. 

Aug. 18. 

(Semi-weekly). 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 

Extra: Apr. 16, June 1, 18, Aug. 17, 24, 
Sept. 10, 28. ‘ 

Missing: Jan. 2. 

(Semi-weekly). 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 

Extra: July 10, 14, 21, Nov. 24, Dec. 11. 

(Daily). 

Aug. 11. 

Nov. 9”. 

Dec. 22”. 

(Semi-weekly). 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Extra: Jan. 22, Feb. 5, 19, 26, Mar. 16, 26, 
Apr. 6, 23, May 4, 11, 28, July 2, 16, 27, 
Oct. 26, Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17, 
24. 

(Daily.) 

Jan. 17, 23", 

Aug. 4”. 

Sept. 5", 6", 8", 20”, 28. 

Oct. 3, 7, 9-11, 13-31. 

Nov. 1-30. 

Dec. 1-6, 8-30. 
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(Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
Extra: Jan. 25, Feb. 4, 18, May 13, June 10, 
Missing: Apr. 8, July 15, Nov. 11. 
1816. Jan. 3 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: May 25. 
1817. (Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Apr. 12. 
Missing: May 17, July 12, 16, 23, Aug. 13, 
Nov. 19, Dec. 10, 31. 
1818. (Semi-weekly). 
Jan. 3 to Mar. 7. 
Mutilated: Feb. 14. 
Missing: Jan. 14, Feb. 4, 18. 


[Philadelphia] Universal Gazette, 1797-1800. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 16, 1797, by Samuel 
Harrison Smith, with the title of ““The Universal Gazette.” 
Smith had previously published ‘‘The New World”’ dis- 
continued on Aug. 16, 1797, and had purchased “ Gales’s 
Independent Gazetteer” discontinued on Sept. 12, 1797, 
but did not continue the volume numbering or advertise- 
ments of either paper. He published ‘“‘The Universal 
Gazette”’ until Sept. 11, 1800, vol. 2, no. 148, when he re- 
moved the paper to Washington, where it was continued 
without change of title or volume numbering on Nov. 6, 
1800. 

Lib. Congress and Boston Athenaeum have Nov. 16, 
1797-Sept. 11, 1800. York Inst., Saco, has Dee. 13, 
1798- Feb. 28, 1799; May 15-Sept. 11, 1800. Hist. Soe. 
Penn. has June 26-Sept. 11, 1800. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has 
Oct. 4, Nov. 8, 1798; May 16, 30, 1799. 

A. A. S. has: 

1797. Nov. 16 to Dec. 28. 
1798. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Mar. 15, 22, 29, Nov. 8. 
Mutilated: June 21, Aug. 30, Dec. 27. 
1799. Jan. 17, 31. 
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Feb. 14. 
Mar. 14. 
10, May 9. 

June 27. 

Dec. 26. 

Supplement: Feb. 7. 

1800. Jan. 2 to Sept. 11. 

Supplement: Feb. 6. 

Mutilated: June 5. 


13, [Philadelphia] Universal Instructor, 1728, see Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 


[Philadelphia] Voice of the Nation, 1813-1814. 

Tri-weekly and daily. Established Aug. 12, 1813, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
Aug. 17, 1813, vol. 1, no. 3, published tri-weekly by Henry 
Bickley, with the title of ‘“‘Voice of the Nation.” The 


- word “Phoebus” was centered above the title. On Jan. 

q 1, 1814, the paper became a daily, at the same time a tri- 

‘4 weekly paper for the country being started. In the latter 

> part of March 1814, the word “Phoebus” was omitted 
, from the title. The paper was discontinued in May 1814, 

a being succeeded by the “American Democratic Herald,”’ 

al which was established May 9, 1814. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1813. (Tri-weekly). 


Aug. 17, 31. 
Sept. 2”, 7”, 11, 23. 


6, 

3 Oct. 5, 7, 9, 14, 16, 21, 23, 28. 
ms Nov. 2, 9, 11, 27. 

" Dec. 9, 11, 16, 18, 23. 


1814. (Daily). 
Jan. 7, 21. 
Feb. 5, 8, 24. 
Mar. 16, 18. 
Apr. 1. 


[Philadelphia] Weekly Advertiser, 1742, see Pennsylvania 
Journal. 
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[Philadelphia] Weekly Democratic Press, see Democratic 
Press. 


[Philadelphia] Weekly Price Current, 1798. 


William McCulloch, in his manuscript additions to 
Thomas’s “History of Printing” (A. A. S. Proceedings, 
April 1921, p. 133), says that James Humphreys in 1798 
“published ‘the Weekly Price Current’, which met with 
great encouragement; but the fever of 1798 suspended it, 
after it had appeared about six months, and it was not 
resumed.’’ No copies have been located. 


[Philadelphia] Whig Chronicle, 1812. 

Tri-weekly. Established in October 1812, judging 
from the date of the first and only issue located, that of 
Dec. 23, 1812, vol. 1, no. 31, published by George F. 
Goodman, with the title of ‘The Whig Chronicle.” 

A. A. S. has: 


1812. Dec. 23. 


Philadelphia Wochenblat, 1794. 


Weekly. Established in Philadelphia in 1794 by 
Samuel Saur, after he had removed from Chestnut Hill, 
where he had published “‘ Die Chesnuthiller Wochenscrift” 
The title of the paper was “Das Philadelphier Wochen- 
blat”’ (see Seidensticker ‘German Printing,” p. 138, and 
S. F. Hotchkin, “Ancient and Modern Germantown,” 
1889, p. 418). A. H. Cassell owned a copy dated Aug. 26, 
1794 (T. W. Bean “History of Montgomery County,” 
1884, appendix, p. xlvii). Saur removed to Baltimore in 
1794 or 1795. 


[Philadelphia] Wochentliche Pennsylvanische Staatsbote, see 
Wochentliche Philadelphische Staatsbote. 


[Philadelphia] Wochentliche Philadelphische Staatsbote, 
1762-1779. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established Jan. 18, 1762, 
by Henrich Miller, with the title of ‘Der Wochentliche 
Philadelphische Staatsbote.”” With the issue of Jan. 5, 
1768, the title was changed to “Der Wochentliche 
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Pennsylvanische Staatsbote.”’ With the issue of May 23, 
1775, it was issued semi-weekly and the title was changed 
to “Henrich Millers Pennsylvanischer Staatsbote,” but 
with the issue of July 30, 1776, it reverted to a weekly. 
It was suspended from Sept. 17, 1777 to Aug. 5, 1778. It 
was discontinued with the issue of May 26, 1779, no. 920. 

German Soc. of Penn., Phila., has Jan. 18- Dec.27, 1762, 
a volume which apparently once belonged to the Hist. Soc. 
of Penn. Phil. Lib. Co. has Mar. 7, 1763- May 26, 1779. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 30- Nov. 26, 1764. Hist. Soc. 
Penn. has Mar. 30, May 25, 1767; Mar. 29, 1768; Dec. 
19, 1769; May 22, 1770-Aug. 13, 1777, fair; Aug. 5, 
1778-Apr. 21, 1779. Lib. Congress has Mar. 29, 1762; 
Jan. 5, Mar. 30, 1767; Jan. 14, May 12, July 23, Sept. 8, 
22-Nov. 3, 17, Dec. 15, 1772; Jan. 5, 1773- Nov. 1, 1774; 
July 12, 1776; May 14, 1777. Schwenkfelder Hist. Soc., 
Pennsburg, has Sept. 13, 1774; Feb. 7, 1775. 


Philadelphische Zeitung, 1732. 


The first issue, ‘no. entitled Philadelphische 
Zeitung,”’ appeared May 6, 1732, printed by B. Francklin, 
with the editorial announcement signed by L. Timothée. 
This was in the nature of a specimen number, stating 
that the paper would be issued weekly when 300 sub- 
scribers were secured. Louis Timothée was the editor 
and translator, and Benjamin Franklin the printer. 
The next issue, “no. II,” appeared June 24, 1732, with the 
statement that not over 50 subscribers had been secured, 
and that the paper would be published fortnightly. 
This is the last issue located. 

There are accounts of these two issues, with photo- 
graphic facsimiles, in “Penn. Mag. of History,” for 1900, 
vol. 24, p. 306, and for 1902, vol. 26, p. 91; D. Miller’s 
“Early German American Newspapers,” 1911, p. 14; 
and “Penn. German Soc. Proceedings,”’ 1900, vol. 10, p. 
41. See also “Mitteilungen des Deutschen Pionier- 
Vereins von Philadelphia,” 7th part, 1908, p. 20, and 8th 
part, 1908, p. 29. The facsimiles were also issued sepa- 
rately and are in most large libraries. 
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William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill., has May 6, 17392, 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has June 24, 1732. 
A. A. S. has: 
1732. May 6, [facsim.] 
June 24, [facsim.] 


[Philadelphia] Zeitung, 1748-1749. 


In “The Pennsylvania Gazette” of Feb. 2, 1748 
Godhart Armbruster gave notice that he was publishing a 
German newspaper once a fortnight, and stated that he 
would be pleased to receive advertisements. Saur, in 
the “Pennsylvanische Berichte” of May 16, 1748, re- 
marked that Armbruster’s paper would appear weekly 
after May 29. Armbruster, in his Almanac for 1749, 
published late in 1748, stated that “Die Zeitung” was 
published every eight days at ten shillings per year. 
William McCulloch, in his Additional Memoranda for 
Thomas’s History of Printing, 1814 (A. A. 8S. Proceedings, 
April 1921, p. 191), states that Henry Kurtz, who began 
printing in Germantown in 1748, once had several issues 
of Armbruster’s newspaper, but gave them to a friend 
named Striebert, who took them with him to Germany. 
No copy of Armbruster’s paper has been located, nor is it 
known how long it was issued. 


Philadelphische Zeitung, 1755-1757. 


Bi-weekly. Established July 12, 1755, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 6, 1755, 
no. 5, published by B. Franklin and Anthon Armbriister, 
with the title of ‘ Philadelphische Zeitung, von allerhand 
Auswartig-und einheimischen merckwurdigen Sachen.” 
The last issue located is that of Dec. 31, 1757, no. 68. 
Rev. Johann F. Handshuh was the editor and Rev. 
William Smith took an active part in publishing the 
paper (see Seidensticker “German Printing,” p. 45 and 
Thomas “History of Printing,” ed. 1874, vol. 2, p. 146). 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Sept. 6, Nov. 27, 1755; Mar. 6, 
Sept. 23, Dec. 30, 1756; Jan. 14, Feb. 11-Mar. 14, Apr. 
15-Nov. 18, Dec. 17, 31, 1757. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 18, 1922, 
AT THE HALL OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held pursuant to notice in the hall of 

the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 18, 

1922. The meeting was called to order at 10.45 a. m. 
by President Lincoln. 


The following members were present at the meeting: 


Reuben Colton, Augustus George Bullock, Francis 
Henshaw Dewey, William Trowbridge Forbes, George 
Henry Haynes, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Waldo 
Lincoln, George Parker Winship, Samuel Utley, 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Clarence Saunders Brig- 
ham, Worthington Chauncey Ford, Edward Luther 
Stevenson, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles Grenfill 
Washburn, Samuel Bayard Woodward, Wilfred 
Harold Munro, Henry Winchester Cunningham, Rev. 
Shepherd Knapp, Homer Gage, William Milligan 
Sloane, John Spencer Bassett, Rev. Herbert Edwin 
Lombard, Bernard Christian Steiner, Howard Millar 
Chapin, Grenville Howland Norcross, Thomas Hovey 
Gage, Otis Grant Hammond, John Whittemore Far- 
well, Leonard Wheeler, Alexander George McAdie, 
Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, Lawrence Park, George 
Anthony Gaskill, John Woodbury, Charles Knowles 
Bolton, John Henry Edmonds, Samuel Lyman Mun- 
son, Robert Kendall Shaw, Merrick Lincoln, James 
Benjamin Wilbur, Charles Eliot Goodspeed. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
It was voted to dispense with the records of the April 
meeting. 
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The report of the Council to the Society was read 
by Dr. Charles L. Nichols; the report of the Treasurer 
was presented by Dr. Samuel B. Woodward; and the 
report of the Librarian was presented by Clarence §, 
Brigham. 

As a part of the report of the Council Mr. Cunning- 
ham presented the following minute upon the death 
of Mr. Edes, which the Council had unanimously 
adopted: 

The members of the Council learn with sorrow of the death 
of their associate Henry Herbert Edes at his home in Cam- 
bridge on the thirteenth instant. Having been made a 
member of the Society in 1885 at the early age of thirty-six, 
only three men have been longer upon its rolls of membership, 
and through all these years he was constant and devoted in 
his attendance at its meetings, and served upon many of its 
committees. In 1919 he was chosen a member of the Council, 
and wrote its Report for the meeting of April 13, 1921. 

Since his youth he had been a student of New England 
history and had written many papers and articles chiefly upon 
his native city of Charlestown and its families, and upon 
Harvard College. His work was recognized by membership 
in many learned societies and by the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Harvard. Through his early love of the ancient times 
he had surrounded himself in his home with a wonderful 
collection of ancestral silver and portraits and a comprehensive 
library on New England. A courteous gentleman, and helpful 
associate, an inspiring leader in our field of work, we shall miss 
his presence at our meetings. 

We wish to spread this tribute to his memory upon our 
records, and send to Mrs. Edes our deepest sympathy in her 
bereavement and our grief at losing his fellowship. 

It was voted that these reports be accepted and 
referred to the Committee of Publication. 

The President appointed Messrs. Cunningham, 
Chapin and Park a committee to receive and count the 
ballots for President, and they reported that Waldo 
Lincoln had received all the votes cast and he was 
declared elected. 

The President appointed Messrs. Wilbur, McAdie 
and Hammond to nominate other officers of the 
Society, who reported as follows: 
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Vice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, 
N. Y. 

Councillors 

Samuel Utley, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Grenfill Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B., of Milton, 
Mass. 

George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 

William Howard Taft, LL.D., of New Haven, Conn. 

George Hubbard Blakeslee, Ph.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

James Benjamin Wilbur, of Manchester, Vt. 

Samuel Lyman Munson, of Albany, N. Y. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 


Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., Litt.D.,of Worcester 
Mass. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, LL.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Samuel Bayard Woodward, M.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast one ballot, which being done those persons 
nominated were declared elected. 

The Recording Secretary was duly sworn to the 
faithful discharge of his duties by Samuel Utley, 
Justice of the Peace. 

The Secretary reported for the Council the following 
nominations for membership: 


Resident Members 


Henry Wyckoff Belknap, of Salem, Mass. 

Alfred Johnson, of Brookline, Mass. 

William Smith Mason, of Evansville, IIl. 

Calude Halstead Van Tyne, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Foreign Members 


Luis Gonzalez Obregon, of Mexico City 
Carlos de la Torre, of Havana, Cuba 


The President appointed Messrs. Norcross, Good- 
speed and Knapp a committee to receive and count 
ballots for new members, who reported that the 
persons nominated by the Council were elected. 

The President reported that over $40,000 had been 
subscribed to the building fund and that the Council 
had voted to proceed with the erection of an addition 
to the present stack. 

It was voted that the Building Committee ap- 
pointed by the Council be and is hereby authorized to 
borrow money on the credit of the Society therefor 
and in behalf of the Society to enter into contracts for 
the construction and equipment of an addition to the 
present stack to cost not more than $75,000. 

There being no further business, the following 
papers were presented: 

‘‘Eighteenth Century American Magazines,” by 
William Beer, of New Orleans, La., read by title. 
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‘“Some Facts regarding Joseph Blackburn, Portrait 
Painter,’’ by Lawrence Park, of Groton, Mass. 

‘Franklin, the Sage of the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
by William M. Sloane, of New York, N. Y. 

In addition to these papers Mr. Winship presented 
a paper upon the early French newspapers of Boston, 
which he said would be printed in the Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society. 

It was voted to refer the foregoing papers to the 
Committee of Publication. Professor Sloane’s paper 
was read for the entertainment of the members, with- 
out the intention of its being printed in the Pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Bolton called the attention of the Society to the 
importance of listing the owners of colonial books, 
which Dr. Nichols, for the Society, stated was already 
under consideration. 

The President invited the members of the Society 
to luncheon at his house at 49 Elm Street, at the close 
of the meeting. 

There being no further business, the meeting was 
dissolved. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGeE, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


INCE the last meeting of the Society there have 

been four deaths, three in our list of active mem- 
bers and one a foreign member. Alexander Graham 
Bell died on August 2, at his summer home in Baddeck, 
Nova Scotia. He was elected an active member of the 
Society in 1899. William Archibald Dunning died on 
August 25, 1922. He was elected to active member- 
ship in October, 1912 at the one hundredth anniversary 
of this Society at which meeting he represented the 
American Historical Association. Henry Herbert 
Edes died at his home in Cambridge on the 13th of 
October. He was elected an active member of the 
Society April 1885 and chosen a member of the 
Council October 1919. Biographies of these members 
will be written and duly recorded. 

Henry Vignaud, elected a foreign member of this 
Society on October 21, 1896, died at his home in 
Bagneux, Department of the Seine, France, September 
19, in his 92nd year. Born in New Orleans, November 
27, 1830, of an old Creole family, he was an officer in 
the Confederate army and later in 1863 became secre- 
tary of the Confederate Diplomatic Mission to France. 
From 1875 to 1882 he was second Secretary of the 
American Legation and later Embassy in Paris and 
from 1882 until his retirement in 1909 he was its first 
Secretary. 

Early in his residence in France he became interested 
in the history of America. To quote his own words: 
‘“‘T started to write the history of America, but it was a 
vast subject. My attention was directed particularly 
to Columbus: so I neglected the rest and may never 
write it. The accepted history of Columbus—as 
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written by Washington Irving and his followers—is 
that he started across the Atlantic with the idea of 
reaching Asia. I have been constrained to show that 
he had no such idea. He sailed to discover the very 
island that he did discover. He knew that it was 
there. This I have come to believe by the study of his 
writings, by contemporaneous writings and by the 
documents of the time. His life was insignificant 
until he got that clew. It gave him a purpose and a 
livelihood. The purpose was to take possession of a 
valuable island in the Atlantic for one of the great 
Powers. And his livelihood was to raise money, 
meanwhile, on the secret. Even his brother receipted 
for a large sum from the King of France on account of 
discoveries—to be made. Where did they get their 
secret? ‘From an unknown Pilot’ is the answer of the 
documents that have come down to us. Las Casas 
says that it was ‘a certain pilot.’ Martin Behaim 
knew this pilot. Gomora promises to tell his name 
and does not. That is the secret on this subject.” 


His first work on the subject, ‘‘ La Lettre et la Carte 
de Toscanelli sur la Route des Indes,’’ was published 
in 1901 and was followed by several,one in English, the 
last being in 1911. His view has been carefully con- 
sidered in John Boyd Thacher’s Columbus. He wrote 
also on Vespuccius and on the Expeditions of Scandi- 
navians to America. In order to secure all possible 
information on these subjects he gathered together a 
library’ numbering 14,000 volumes, of which he says: 
“From the beginning this library was formed solely to 
write the history of the discovery of America. Iwasa 
poor man. I had not the advantage of buying it all 
together. I had to watch my chance and pick up one 
book here, one atlas there. Nevertheless the library 
now contains all the original sources of information, in 
whatever language, mostly Spanish and Portuguese. 
Every book on the subject worth having is here.”’ 

So highly was Mr. Vignaud esteemed that in 1909, 
when he retired from the embassy, Mr. Henry White, 


‘Now in the University of Michigan Library. 
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then American Ambassador to France, and members of 
the American Colony in Paris raised a fund as a gift to 
him which enabled him to live in quiet and compara- 
tive affluence during the remainder of his life. 

Book collecting, in this age of specialization, is very 
different from that of a century or even a quarter 
century ago. Few individual collectors can be found 
today who gather books forthe sole object ofcollecting. 
The study of a single printer or group of printers, of a 
specific class of imprints or a special period or a single 
historic character, as has been instanced in the life 
work of Henry Vignaud, these and similar objects 
actuate the present day collector. The same can be 
said of libraries like our own; each has developed or is 
in process of developing special fields in which it may 
lead others of its class. These fields are often restricted 
in scope, but on the other hand are developed more 
extensively and completely than ever before. The 
great object in view is practical and utilitarian: to 
enable those within its borders and those who are at- 
tracted to it because of its treasures to pursue their 
researches more thoroughly and more deeply than in 
any other library of its kind. 

But while practical usefulness is and must always be 
the aim of such a society as ours, both in its collections 
and in the arrangement of its treasures for the con- 
venience of those who use them, there are secondary 
interests which can be extracted from the books on our 
shelves by the general student not the least of which is 
a study of their provenance. An investigation into 
the history and origin of these books, from their type, 
their format and the differences in varying copies of 
the same edition as well as the inscriptions on their 
pages, may lead to a confirmation of historic facts as 
well as reveal many personal data of interest and im- 
portance. 

A notable illustration of this is seen in the history of 
the 42-line bible. Until the discovery in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin during the latter part of the eight- 
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eenth century of a two volume bible it was not known 
what book was first printed with movable types or what 
the date of its printing. On the last pages of another 
copy of that bible in the Bibliothéque Nationale was 
written in gothic hand that Heinrich Cremer had 
finished illuminating these volumes on August 15th and 
24th, 1456. By this discovery the commercial beginning 
of the ‘‘Art preservative of all Arts” was definitely 
settled. Within the past 15 years an intensive study 
of the paper, the type and the format of this book and 
a minute comparison of a number of copies of it which 
were available have been made by German scholars. 
The results of that study have revealed that the paper 
was purchased in large amounts showing financial 
credit, that the type was found to be larger than 
necessary and was twice reduced until it made 42 lines 
to the page, that the book was printed on six presses 
and that the size of the edition was substantially 
enlarged during the process; conclusions which have 
justly challenged the admiration of the world. Inter- 
esting as this German investigation is and important 
as it is from the standpoint of the history of typog- 
raphy, it is certain that the book lover will be far 
more thrilled to look upon the inscriptions on those 
two last pages, worn, soiled and torn as they are, than 
by the wonderful technique of the German students. 
It is the personal element which appeals to us. The 
writer of this report will always remember the 
delightful evening spent in the library of Senator 
Hoar and with what emotion his host uttered the name 
of ‘John Milton” as he pointed to the autograph of 
that man on the title page of one of his books. Truly 
our heart makes itself felt as much as our intellect 
in these matters and books of association will always 
appeal deeply to the collector. 

Every library has upon its shelves books containing 
the autographs of notable men, but it is given to few 
to possess a group of books which may be called an 
“association library.”” In his diary, Isaiah Thomas 
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wrote under the date, Nov. 11, 1814,—‘‘ Purchased the 
remains of the Mather library . . . between 
600 and 700 volumes;”’ and on Dec. 14 of the same 
year we read, ‘‘the whole of the remains now pre- 
sented to the society by Mrs. Crocker and Mr. Thomas 
consists of about 900 volumes.” In the room in our 
library devoted to this collection are gathered at 
present 852 of these books, the largest number of the 
Mather books known in any library, corporate or 
private, and others on the shelves of our stacks, 
added from various sources since the note in the 
Thomas diary, bring the total of bound volumes once 
belonging to the Mathers to about 1200 in number. 
These books contain almost without exception one or 
more autographs of the various members of this family 
and a practically complete verification of the history 
of these men, as stated in the valuable article on this 
subject by our associate Mr. Tuttle, can be drawn 
from these autographs, together with further informa- 
tion from other books listed since that article. More 
than a score contain the autograph of Richard Mather, 
the founder of the American branch of this family. 
In Ferriby’s ‘‘Lawful Preacher,’’ London, 1653, is 
inscribed ‘‘ Richard Mather oneth this book,’’ but in 
all others the name alone appears. At his death in 
1669 the books were divided among his four sons, a 
small portion only coming to Increase to whom be- 
longed the score above noted. Later, acquisitions 
came from the other heirs and are represented in this 
collection by one or two with the autograph of Samuel, 
of Dublin and his son Samuel, of Windsor, Conn., of 
Nathaniel, of London and one with the name of Ware- 
ham whose father, Eleazer, died a few months after his 
father and did not therefore receive his share. 

A large percentage of our books contain the auto- 
graph of the first president of Harvard College of 
American birth—Increase Mather—who wrote in his 
books ‘‘Crescentius Mather’’ almost without excep- 
tion, although an occasional I. Mather does appear. 
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The fire of November 27, 1676, destroyed his home, but 
the diary of his son, Cotton Mather, records that not 
more than 100 of his books were lost out of a total of 
more than 1000 volumes. On the following day Mrs. 
Usher offered to replace these from the library of her 
former husband, President Leonard Hoar. Of the 
books from this source at least a dozen in our collec- 
tion can be traced to that gift although none contain 
the name of the former owner. During the four years’ 
absence of Increase Mather in London he must have 
purchased many books for quite a number are found in 
our list with his name and the date of their purchase 
there. While the books of Richard Mather contain 
his name alone, those of Increase have in addition to 
his own the names of the several successive owners 
among his descendants, often with the dates of their 
acquisition. The ‘‘Patriarchae” of Emanuel The- 
saurus, for example, has on its title page, ‘‘ Crescentius 
Matherus,”’ ““Cottonus Matherus,” “Samuel Mather’s 
Book 1722.”’ 

The greatest interest attaching to these books, 
however, centers about the history of Cotton Mather 
who, born in 1663 and educated by Ezekiel Chever, 
entered Harvard College at the age of eleven and 
graduated when fifteen years old. A list is given here 
of the books in this collection which were used by him 
during his college career: 


1674. Dictionarie English and Latine, London, 1623. 
On its pages are inscribed: John Bellingham 
ejus liber, Anno Dom. 1655, I. Mather, Cottonus 
Matherus 1674, Nathanielis Matheris Liber 1682, 
and Samuel Mather’s book 1717. This is an 
English-Latin dictionary of words and phrases 
and shows evidence of constant use. 

Johannes Ravisius Textoris Epithetum Epitome, 
London, 1642, with the same inscriptions. ‘This 
is a book of synonyms. 

Johannes Ravisius Textoris Epistolae, London, 
1668, with “‘Cottonis Matherus 1674; a series of 
letters on Latin Literature and authors. 
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Wilhelm Scheckhard, Horologium Hebraecum, 
London, 1639, inscribed “‘Crescentius Matherus, 
Cottonus Matherus, E. D. P. 1674,”’ A Hebrew 
grammar which he studied at the age of 11. Let 
me call your attention to the letters E. D. P. and 
to Mr. Brigham’s most pertinent suggestion that 
they stand for Ex Dono Patri. 

Archibald Simson, Hieroglyphica Animalium 
Terrestrium, Edinb, 1622. with the names: 
“Crescentius Matherus,’” “‘Cottonus Matherus 
1674,” “Nathaniel Mather 1681.”’ A book on 
Natural History. 


Petrus Gassendus, Exercitationes Paradoxicae 
adversus Aristoteles, Amsterd, 1649, containing 
the names: ‘“Cottoni Matheri Liber 1675,” and 
“S. Mather, 1740.” 

Cornelius Schonaeo, Terentius Christianus, 
Cambridge, 1632. With the autographs of 
“Cottonus Matherus, E D P 1675,” and “ Nathan- 
aelis Matheri Liber 1680,” In this book Old 
Testament characters were treated in the style 
of the Comedies of Terence. 

William Walker, Phraseologia Anglo Latina, 
London, 1672, inscribed ‘Crescentius Matherus,” 
“‘Cottonus Matherus E D P 1675,” “ Nathanaelis 
Matheri Liber 1686,” and “Samuel Mather.” 


Gulemus Bucanus, Institutiones Theologica,Geneva 
1625, containing the names of ‘“Crescentius 
Matherus,” and ‘“Cottonus Matherus 1676.” 

Petrus Galtruchius, Institutio Philosophiae, 
Cadoni, 1665. Three volumes from the gift of 
Mrs. Usher each with the name of ‘“Cottonus 
Matherus 1676.” Treatises on philosophy, mathe- 
matics and physics. 

Grammaticis Graecae Rudimenta, by Richard 
Busby, London, 1671, with the names of ‘“Cres- 
centius Matherus,” ‘‘Cottonus Matherus 1676,” 
‘Nathanael Mather 1682,’ “Crescenti Matheri 
ejus liber 1756,” “Thomas Mather ejus liber 1753” 
and “Samuel Mather,’ showing that this work 
held its popularity for nearly a century and that 
this book had far better care than the school 
books of the present day receive. 
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1677. Publius Terentius, Commediae Sex, London, 
1651, with the inscription of‘ Crescentius Matherus”’ 
and “‘Cottonus Matherus 1677.” 


These books were used undoubtedly by Cotton 
Mather and his successors during the college course 
and should throw light on the studies of that course 
and on the text books then used. The name of 
Nathanael, his brother, who graduated in the class of 
1685, and the dates corresponding in time, confirm 
this statement. 

It is well known that on his graduation Cotton 
Mather had been unable to overcome his habit of 
stammering and decided to study medicine and 
several books among those dated by him as of this year 
reflect this decision. It was this interest in and study 
of medicine which gave rise to his treatise ‘‘ The 
Angel of Bethesda”’ the manuscript of which is in our 
possession and which reflects the medical practice of 


his day. 


1679. John Evelyn, Kalendarium Hortense, London, 

1676; has the name ‘Cotton Mather, 1679.” 

Edward Leigh, Critica Sacra, London, 1641; 

is a Hebrew dictionary and is inscribed, ‘‘Cottonus 
Matherus, 1679.” 

Marcus Plautus, Comoediae XX, Basle, 1523; 
contains the names, ‘“‘Crescentius Matherus,”’ 
and “Cottoni Matheri Liber 1679.’ Under this 
is written C. M. B. A. as a reminder of his degree 
of the previous year. 

Johannes Baptista Porteus, Humana Physi- 
ognomania, with the name “Cottoni Matheri 
Liber 1679.” 

Thomas Sydenham, Observationes Medicae, 
London, 1676. On the title page is “Cottoni 
Matheri Liber—Aug. 26 1679” and ‘“‘Thomae 
Matheri Liber 1752.” 


1681. John Clarke, Formulae Oratoriae, London, 1664. 
The names written are “Crescentius Matherus”’ 
and “Cotton Mather dedit pater 1681.” This 
book was very popular and is described by George 
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E. Littlefield in ‘‘ Early Schools and School books 
in New England.”’ Weare reminded by it of the fact 
that Cotton became assistant to his father at the 
North Church this year in spite of his infirmity 
which was eventually so far overcome that he was 
ordained in 1684. 


In addition to the college books above mentioned 
with definite dates following his name, three others 
should be recorded because of their popularity at 
that time and many years later. 


Conciones et Orationes Latinis Excerptae, Ams- 
terdam, 1648, which has the names of “Crescen- 
tius Mather,” “Cotton Mather” and “‘S. Mather. 
1741” on its pages. 

Thomas Drax, Calliopeia, London, 1662, in- 
scribed: “Cotton Mather this is his book,” 
“Nathanaelis Matheri Liber 1680,” “Samuel Mather 
his book 1684,” me jure tenet et vendicat anno 
Jesu Christi 1684,” “Samuel Mather His book 
1749 Given Him by His Honored Father’; a 
very popular Latin and English dictionary of 
words and phrases. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses with title page and first 
three leaves wanting but inscribed with the names 
of Cotton Mather, 8S. Mather, Thomas Mather 
and Increase Mather 1751. This book recalls 
the epitaph by Cotton Mather on Ezeikel Cheever 
in which he writes ‘‘ he construed Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses.”’ 


A score of books with the date of 1681 witness the 
fact he was already founding his library at the age of 
eighteen. In 1682 he learned that there were a 
number of duplicates in the Harvard College Library 
in consequence of gifts from Sir John Maynard and 
others and, requesting the privilege of examining the 
library for them, he secured 96 for his own library. 
Of these we have in this collection eight, one of which 
in particular is of importance, as has been pointed out 
by Mr. Brigham, because its title page has the name 
of Sir John Maynard carefully erased and the in- 
scription of Harvard College treated in the same way. 
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Its significance lies in the fact that but few books sur- 
vived the fire which destroyed the Harvard College 
Library in 1764 and that these eight are as truly a part 
of the original library as the other survivors. 

From this time his acquisitions must have been 
numerous and rapidly obtained but except the few 
dated from 1683 to 1685 there are none with which to 
follow this growth until the year 1700, when he 
received an unexpected gift of forty books from the 
library of President Chauncey, a fact which he records 
in his diary with deep feeling. A dozen or more of 
these remain with us bearing the name of Charles 
Chauncey, or his son Elnathan. In 1724 because of 
debts incurred through his wife’s estate his finances 
were seriously imperiled and he wrote in his diary, 
July 31, that he had offered to his creditor to give up 
his library ‘‘which tho’ so very dear to me above all 
temporal possessions I offered to Depredation.”’ 
Fortunately a few of his parishoners collected a sum 
amounting to more than 200 pounds and paid the 
creditor. In return for this great kindness he preached 
a sermon on ‘‘The True Riches”’ and when the dis- 
course was printed he presented a copy to each of 
those who contributed to the fund, which saved his 
books, with their names written ‘‘in the Front of the 
Dedication.”’ 

Many of the books from those of Richard down 
record themselves as the gift of the author. An 
interesting example of this is ‘‘Walter Stewart’s 
Collections and Observations Methodized, Edinburgh, 
1709.”" In this book is written ‘‘To the Reverend 
Cotton Mather, Doctor in Divinity and minister of the 
Gospel at Boston in New England, Feb. 26, 1726, att 
Glasgow this book is sent by its author. Wa. St.’”’ 

The same detail could be followed, if time per- 
mitted, in tracing the books belonging to Dr. Samuel 
Mather, son of Cotton, and his son, Samuel, the 
Loyalist, through whose daughter, Mrs. Crocker, the 
collection was secured. 
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Many of these books also are of great interest in 
themselves and are deserving of special notice, two of 
which only will be brought to your attention. A 
sermon entitled, ‘‘Good things to Come, by P. G. B., 
London, 1675” contains a note by Isaiah Thomas, 
‘‘books by this author are scarce,’’ and the statement 
that the author was Praise God Barebones, which 
recalls the leather merchant who gave his name to the 
unfortunate constituent Convention of Cromwell in 
July 1653, and called the Barebones Parliament. In 
the book entitled ‘‘Four Sermons by William, Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, London, 1712” sent to Cotton 
Mather, is written on the first leaf, ‘‘ This book 
especially the preface . . is sent for your perusal”’ and 
below ‘‘The House of Commons on June 10, (the Pre- 
tender’s Birthday) voted the preface of this book is so 
seditious and malicious I ordered it to be burned in ye 
Palace-yard by the hand of the common hangman and 
the sheriffe of the city to assist at the execution.” 

Another ‘‘ Association Library”’ on our shelves was 
also the gift of Isaiah Thomas. Among the two or 
three thousand presented to this Society at its 
foundation are 619 volumes whose titles are recorded 
in the manuscript catalogue written by Mr. Thomas as 
‘Printed by Isaiah Thomas or by him and the various 
companies with which he was connected.’’ These 
books were bound at his own bindery in full calf with 
gold tooling on the back, a binding so marked as to be 
easily distinguished on our shelves, and each contains 
his bookplate or signature and the price at which the 
book was then valued. These details show with what 
care and interest Mr. Thomas gathered and prepared 
for preservation his own imprints for the shelves of the 
Society which he was intending to establish. 

Turning now to more recent times the Council 
acknowledges with pleasure the gift of a modern 
‘‘ Association Library’’ which also is unique in its kind. 
Miss Frances C. Morse of Worcester has presented 
to this Society, during the present year, a number of 
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volumes which belonged to her sister, Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, whose writings on the social side of 
Colonial times have crystallized into permanent form 
much interesting and important information. To the 
ordinary collector an association book contains the 
autograph of the author, some note about him or a 
letter inserted which was written by him or in rare 
cases which may refer to the book itself. The 151 
books in this association library of Mrs. Earle are 
gifts to her by the authors themselves with due in- 
scription and in many cases with letters of much 
interest. As is natural a number of these books are 
written in the same field as hers. It is natural also 
that many should have been received from women 
authors, and we find among them such well known 
names as: Jane G. Austin, Alice Brown, Margaret 
Deland, Mary Halleck Foote, Ellen Thornycroft 
Fowler, Caroline Hazard, Sarah Orne Jewett, Eliza 
Pinckney, Agnes Repplier, Edith Wharton and Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. 

Among the men whose books are represented here 
are: Charles Francis Adams, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Grant Allen, Frank Bolles, William Dean Howells, 
S. Weir Mitchell, F. Hopkinson Smith, Rev. Richard 
8. Storrs, Oscar S. Straus, Andrew W. Tuer, Barrett 
Wendell and John Muir. 

Some of the accompanying letters are so interesting 
and so characteristic of the writers that they deserve 
a place in this report. William D. Howells wrote 
in his ‘‘ Literary Friends and Acquaintances,” 


Dear Mrs. EARLE: 
I am truly glad you like this book of mine. There are times 
when I like it myself and I liked writing it very much. 
Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howe tts. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich wrote: 


I will with pleasure exchange old lamps for new: The 
old lamp being a London edition of some of my poems and the 
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new lamp your ‘‘Customs and Fashions in old New England.” 
I prefer to send you the “Sisters Tragedy” instead of “ An Old 
Town by the Sea’’which is a much lighter matter. 
Very cordially yours, 
T. B. ALpDrRicH. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie’s letter was: 


I am glad that you find my books worth reading, they are 
very unsatisfactory tome. I am always hoping that the next 
will be really good: but that is still a matter of hope and 
not of achievement. 

How well you are doing in your own work! I was saying in 
the office only a day or two ago, that you had such an attrac- 
tive field and that you were getting so much out of it. 

You are not only giving us delightful reading, but you are 
turning all manner of side lights on history; lights that 
shine upon hidden places and into old homes and bring out 
ancient sweetness and character. 

Yours sincerely, 
HAMILTON W. Masie. 


John Muir’s letter reads: 


The Century sent me your review of my first little book 
with others and I liked yours best because you seemed to 
have read between the lines the love of nature I enjoyed but 
was afraid to tell. I am sure you love trees and therefore | 
send with this a talk of mine about the Conifers growing on 
the Sierra, in response to the only invitation out of hundreds 
to speak in public in spite of desperate shyness. If you ever 
come to California, do come to my house and let me show 
you some of God’s fine wild things this side of the continent. 

Ever very truly yours 
JoHN Murr. 


These letters show in what respect Mrs. Earle’s 
writings were held as well as reveal the personality 
of the authors whose books she received and because 
of this fact the collection forms a unique and valu- 
able addition to our library. 

Among the many single volumes in our library con- 
taining autographs and inscriptions three are worthy of 
mention here because their author was a friend and 
admirer of Mr. Thomas. The titles are: Experiments 
and Observations on Electricity, London, 1774; Mara- 
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time Observations, Philadelphia, 1786; Stilling the 
Waves, London, 1774. They are the works of Benjamin 
Franklin and on the title page of the first is written: “‘ J. 
Flagg presented to him by his Hon’d Uncle, the author, 
Sept, 1. 178-. The remaining figure has been destroyed 
in binding, but as Mr. Flagg was his uncle’s secretary 
during 1785-6 the date is thus limited. The interest to 
us lies in the fact that, during this period, Franklin when 
showing his nephew the Baskerville bible said that 
Isaiah Thomas was the Baskerville of America. This 
narration is given here in detail as the definite source of 
the above statement which has been so frequently 
quoted. An inscription in the hand of Thomas states 
that these were given to the American Antiquarian 
Society by Mr. Flagg in 1824. 

These four types of association books in our library 
have been brought to your attention in order to show 
that the secondary pleasures in this part of our 
collections have also a definite practical value. 

One hundred years ago our books, presented by 
Isaiah Thomas, numbered a little more than 2000 
volumes; today more than 200,000 are on our shelves 
with a substantial yearly increase which is direct 
evidence of the position this Society holds in the 
public mind. 

While our membership is considerable, in the 
ultimate analysis the largest responsibility falls upon 
two persons: our president, and our librarian. The 
exact knowledge which the latter has of the books on our 
shelves, the remarkable skill he displays in securing 
at reasonable prices the additions which are made 
and the personal reputation he is gaining for himself 
and for us by his bibliography of American News- 
papers, all these redound to his credit and our benefit 
and deserve full recognition. The number of news- 
papers alone which began with the gift by Mr. Thomas 
of 539 volumes is today over 11,500 volumes, more 
than half of which number have been added in the 
past dozen years. 
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But after all the policy of this Society is determined 
by its president and the fifteen years of faithful and 
unremitting labor of the present incumbent has 
brought such success as could never have been hoped 
for without his interest, persistence and enthusiasm. 
It remains for us as individuals and as a Society, to 
hold up his hands and share as far as we are able his 
responsibility and thus lighten the burden resting on 
his shoulders. 

CHARLES L. NICHOLS, 
For the Council. 


or 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Alexander Graham Bell died at his summer home 
near Baddeck, Nova Scotia, August 2, 1922. He was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 3, 1847, the son 
of Alexander Melville and Eliza Symonds Bell. He 
was educated at Edinburgh and London University, 
and in 1870 went with his family to Brantford, 
Canada. Since his grandfather and father had always 
been interested in elocution and the study of the 
human voice, the young man made many experiments 
in these subjects and in the teaching of deaf mutes. 
In 1871 he went to Boston, where he became professor 
of vocal physiology at Boston University. During 
the next few years he gave especial study to the 
mechanism of the human ear and to the conveying of 
sound by electric current, all of which resulted in the 
invention of the telephone, the patent for which was 
granted March 17,1876. In later years he made many 
other inventions—the graphophone, the photophone, 
a telelphone-probe for the location of bullets, and the 
induction balance—and received numerous honorary 
degrees from universities in this country and in Europe. 
He was married in 1877 to Mabel Gardiner Hubbard 
of Cambridge and spent the later part of his life in 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Bell was elected to this Society in April 1899. 
In the following year he was present at the Boston 
meeting and read a paper on the life of Francis Green, 
under the title of ‘“‘A Philanthropist of the Last 
Century Identified as a Boston Man.’”’ He was much 
interested in the study of the abstract side of geneal- 
ogy, such as longevity, heredity and eugenics. Most 
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of his researches into these subjects are to be found ina 
series of volumes which he edited called the ‘‘ Beinn 
Bhreagh Recorder,” in which he wrote out his 
reminiscences, accounts of scientific studies, personal 
and family data and the record of important happen- 
ings in his life. A set of twenty volumes of this work, 
all typewritten, together with his typewritten record 
of the Bell Family of St. Andrews, he deposited in this 
Library in 1918. 


WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING 


William Archibald Dunning died in New York City, 
August 25, 1922, in his sixty-fifth year. He was born 
in Plainfield, N. J., the son of John H. and Catherine 
Trelease Dunning. He was graduated from Columbia 
University in 1881 with the degree of A.B., followed 
by the degrees of A.M. in 1884 and Ph.D. in 1888. 
He was instructor in political science and history at 
Columbia University from 1886 to 1891, professor of 
history from 1891 to 1903 and Lieber professor of 
history and political philosophy from 1904 to 1922. 
Particularly interested in the Political Science Asso- 
ciation, he was managing editor of its Quarterly from 
1894 to 1903. He was a prominent member of the 
American Historical Association, serving as its Presi- 
dent in 1913, and was also elected to many other 
learned societies. He became a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1912 and was one of 
the principal speakers at the Centennial dinner held 
by the Society in that year. Asan author he was best 
known by his ‘Essays on the Civil War and Re 
construction,” ‘‘The Biritsh Empire and the United 
States,’’ and ‘‘ Reconstruction, Political and Econom- 
ic.”” Professor Dunning married, April 18, 1888, 
Charlotte E. Loomis, who died June 13, 1917. 
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HENRY HERBERT EDES 


Henry Herbert Edes, a member of the Council of 
the Society, died at his home in Cambridge, October 
13, 1922, in his seventy-third year. The son of 
Henry Augustus and Sarah Louisa (Lincoln) Edes, he 
was born in Charlestown, Mass., March 29, 1849. 
He was educated in the Charlestown schools, and soon 
after graduation entered into commercial life in Bos- 
ton. In 1889,he became manager of the Conveyancers 
Title Insurance Company, in which business he was 
engaged for the remainder of his life. 

There were few persons in his generation who were so 
keenly interested in historical studies as Mr. Edes, or 
who eventually did so much to establish and support 
historical organizations. His first publication was a 
‘Memorial of Josiah Barker,’’ printed in 1871, a 
pamphlet of considerable historical and genealogical 
value. This was followed by several printed studies 
in Charlestown history and by extensive research in the 
Charlestown records, resulting in his superintending 
the arranging and binding of the manuscript archives 
of Charlestown in more than one hundred volumes. 
In December 1892 he gathered a few friends together 
at the St. Botolph Club in Boston, and founded a 
society the primary objects of which were to en- 
courage research into the annals of the Massachusetts 
and Plymouth Bay colonies, and to publish records, 
documents and contributions relating to their history. 
From this small, but well planned beginning came into 
being one of the most effective historical societies in 
the country, a society whose publications have been 
models of bookmaking and have preserved a mass of 
valuable material, and whose influence has been 
markedly great in stimulating an interest in colonial 
history. For thirty years Mr. Edes was the motive 
power in all the concerns of the society. He con- 
ducted its finances, planned its publications, ar- 
ranged its meetings, and selected its members. His 
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methods were quiet, yet aggressive, and his views were 
invariably well porportioned and tempered with 
judgment. Although no loss is irreparable, few 
societies have been indebted to one person so much as 
the Colonial Society to Mr. Edes. 

Mr. Edes was interested in many other organiza- 
tions. He was a councillor and treasurer of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, president of 
the Unitarian Historical Society, vice-president of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, and a member of 
a dozen or more state or local societies whose objects 
were historical research. He was early in life, in 1885, 
elected to the American Antiquarian Society, and at 
the time of his death was fourth in the order of senority 
of membership. In 1919 he was elected to the Council. 
Always a most active and interested member, his aid 
was particularly valuable in arranging the Boston 
meetings of the Society. 

As a historical writer, most of Mr. Edes’ work was 
contributed to the Colonial Society. From 1916 he 
was editor-in-chief of the Harvard Quinquennial 
Catalogue, a work to which he gave much useful ser- 
vice. In 1906 he received the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Harvard. Mr. Edes was married, December, 
2, 1896, to Grace Williamson, of Boston, by whom he 
was survived. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending Sept. 30, 1922, to which is 
appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 

Oct. 1, 1922 the net assets were invested as follows: 


Library Building and land $195,256 .30 
Public Funds 86,427 .31 
Railroad and Street Railway Bonds 83,549 . 27 
Miscellaneous Bonds 138,222.50 
Railroad and Street Railway shares 26,117.98 
Bank shares 8,389 .00 
Miscellaneous shares 27,427 .73 
Mortgages 11,600 .00 
Savings deposit 2,000 .00 
Cash on deposit 3,813.29 


$582,803 .38 
Which sum includes unexpended income 
amounting to 413.97 


$582,389.41, 


Less Library Building and land 195,256 .30 
Capital bearing interest $387,133.11 
The following bonds were paid or exchanged during the year: 
$10,000 Fitchburg Railroad 314’s 1923 
1,000 Central States Electric Cor- 
poration 5’s 1922 
4,000 Government of French 
Republic 1941 
2,000 Bethlehem Steel Company 5’s 1926 


3,000 Michigan State Telephone 
Company 5’s 1924 
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5,000 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 344’s 1925 
8,000 Lowell, Lawrence & Haver- 


hill Street Railway 5’s 1923 
4,000 Swiss Confederation 8’s 1940 
3,000 Bell Telephone Company of 

Canada 7’s 1925 


The following securities were either bought for cash, or taken 
in exchange: 


$5,000 U.S. Government 4l4’s 1928 
4,000 City of Winnipeg 6’s 1946 
3,000 City of Montreal 5’s 1930 
4,000 Province of British Columbia _5’s 1925 
5,000 Montreal Light, Heat and 

Power Company 5’s 1933 
2,000 Province of Ontario 5'%4’s 1937 
5,000 New York Central Railroad 5’s 2013 
8,000 Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company 6’s 1950 
4,000 Dutch East Indies 6’s 1962 
5,000 Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 5’s 1952 


15 shares National Shawmut Bank. 
4 shares Worcester Gas Light Company (pfd.) 
2 shares North Boston Lighting Properties (pfd.) 
2 shares Fall River Gas Works Company. 

In accordance with the reorganization plan of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, bonds amounting to $4,000, and 6 
shares of preferred stock were exchanged for $4,800, 5% Bonds 
due May 1951, 4 shares preferred stock, and 6 shares of common 
stock. 

The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $150 for 
Life Memberships; $200 from Gifts; $1609.21 by sale of duplicates; 
$76.36 from James Lyman Whitney Estate; and the following 
gifts amounting to $6,585 credited to the Building Fund: 


Samuel V. Hoffman $500 . 00 
Samuel Utley 300 .00 
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Homer Gage 2500 .00 
Clarence S. Brigham 200.00 
Henry H. Edes 250 . 00 
Thomas W. Balch 100.00 
Grenville H. Norcross 500 .00 
I. N. Phelps Stokes 100.00 
= John W. Farwell 1000 .00 
Alexander G. McAdie 25.00 
Henry B. Washburn 10.00 
Fred N. Robinson 100.00 
John Woodbury 250.00 
Henry W. Cunningham 750 .00 
| SAMUEL B. WOODWARD, Treasurer. 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Principal Oct. 1, 1921 (less unexpended income for 1921) $571,014.14 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1921 
James B. Wilbur Life Membership............ 
John McK. Merriam Life Membership........ 
Merrick Lincoln Life Membership. ........... 
Income added to principal 


Purcnasing Pund................ .. .41.00 
James Lyman Whitney Fund.........35.50 
Andrew McF. Davis Fund.......... .327.60 


Gifts to Special Gifts Fund............. 

Sales of Duplicates to Purchasing Fund 

James Lyman Whitney Estate ............... 

Nathaniel Paine Estate.................. 

Building Fund......... 

Profit & Loss 
Fitchburg Railroad (Paid at maturity)...... 
Central States Elec. Corp. (Profit by sale)... 
Lowell, Lawrence & Haverhill Street Railway 

Swiss Confederation (Profit by sale) . nets 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada (Profit by sale). 


Expended from Purchasing Fund............. 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund. ........... 
Profit & Loss: 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Loss by sale)......... 
Michigan State Telephone Co. (Loss by sale) 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. (Premium 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad( Loss by sale)... . . 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Unexpended income 
Income from 


1244 .35 
610.00 
1609 .21 
76 .36 
11.25 
6585 .00 


700 .00 
135 .00 


368 .00 
854 .00 
175 .50 12,518 .67 


$583,532 .81 


$29 .67 
20,477 .19 
275 .00 
338 .05 21,119.91 


$603,509 .32 


19 
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245.40 

510.00 
85 .00 
86 .00 
200 .00 
17.00 1,143.40 
$582,389 .41 
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EXPENDITURES 
Income carried to Principal...................- $1,244 35 
Light, Heat, Water and Telephone.............. 1,571.97 
1,958 .15 
700 .00 
$582,803 .38 
ASSETS 
$582,803 .38 
Unexpended Balance Oct. 1, 1922............... 413.97 
6i Principal Oct. 1, $582,389 .41 
81 Ocr. 1, 1922 
CoNDITION OF THE FunD ACCOUNTS 
Balance Income Expended 
Fund Title Principal 1921 1921 1921 Balance 
$1,000 .00 $50.00 $50.00 
2-Bookbinding........ 7,500 .00 375.00 375.00 
3-George Chandler. .... 500 .00 25 .00 25 .00 
4Collection and Research 17,000.00 850.00 850.00 
40) 5-I.and E.L. Davis.... 23,000.00 1,150.00 1,150.00 
_ 6-John and Eliza Davis. 4,900 .00 245.00 245.00 
7-F.H. Dewey......... 4,800.00 240.00 240.00 
17,500 .00 875.00 875.00 
9-Librarian’s and General 35,000.00 1,750.00 1,750.00 
10-Haven.............. 1,500 .00 75 .00 75 .00 
12-Life Membership 4,300 .00 215.00 215.00 
13-Lincoln Legacy....... 7,000 .00 350.00 350.00 
4 14-Publishing.......... 32,001.91 1,600.00 1,600.00 
2 17-Salisbury............ 104,348 .39 $29.67 6,639.14 6,254.84 $413.97 
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Balance Income Expended Ra 
Fund Title Principal 1921 1921 1921 Balance 
5,000 .00 250.00 250.00 
19-B. F. Thomas........ 1,000 .00 50.00 50 .00 
22-Special Gifts......... 459 .17 20 .25 20 .25 
23-F. W. Haven......... 2,000 .00 100.00 100.00 
24-Purchasing.......... 1,624 .34 41.00 41.00 
25-Chas. F. Washburn... 5,000 .00 250.00 250.00 
26-Centennial.......... 36,706 .58 2,200.00 2,200.00 
27-Eliza D. Dodge...... 3,000 .00 150 .00 150 .00 
28—Hunnewell.......... 5,000 .00 250.00 250.00 
29-Jas. Lyman Whitney 788 .55 35 .50 35.50 
30-Samuel A. Green... .. 5,000 .00 250.00 250.00 
31—Andrew McF. Davis. . 6,879 .60 327.60 327.60 
32-Nathaniel Paine..... 38,134.42 1,906.75 1,906.75 
33-Building............ 19,940.15 820.00 820.00 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonpbs 
PAR Book 
NAME Rate Maturity VAL. VAL. 
Pusuic Funps: 
United States of America 414 Oct., 1938 306,000 28,198.41 
United States of America 414 Nov., 1942 3,000 3,000.00 
United States of America 4% Sept., 1928 5,000 4,707.25 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.... 544 Aug., 1929 10,000 9,625.00 
United Kingdom oi Great 
Britain and Ireland. . 
City of San Francisco. . 
City of Bergen......... 
City of Montreal....... 


..5)% Feb., 1937 3,000 2,928.75 
..4% July, 1948 5,000 4,914.00 
8 Nov., 1945 3,000 2,940.00 
Nov., 1930 3,000 2,797.50 


City of Winnipeg ........6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Province of British Colum- 

eee 5 Jan., 1925 4,000 3,885.00 
Province of Ontario...... 514 Jan., 1937 2,000 2,040.00 
Toronto Harbor Com- 

missioners............4' Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 


Dutch East Indies....... 6 Mar., 1962 4,000 3,871.00 


$86,427 .31 
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RAILROADS: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 May, 1995 1,000 885 .00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston Elevated........4 May, 1935 2,000 2,000.00 
Boston Elevated........44% Apr., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Boston& Maine ....... 3% Feb., 1925 5,000 4,593.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 

4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago& Eastern Illinois5 May, 1951 4,800 4,152.02 
Chicago& Eastern Lllinois6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940 .00 
Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

Chicago & Northwestern 4 Aug., 1926 1,000 945 .00 
Illinois Central 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
IllinoisCentral ........ 5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Lake Shore & Michigan 

EE aa 4 May, 1931 5,000 4,621.00 
New York Central....... 5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
New York, New Haven 

6 Jan., 1948 2,500 2,369.00 
New York, New Haven 

ee 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
New York, New Haven 

31% Jan., 1956 50 50.00 
Northern Pacific. . .6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
Old Colony............. 4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 1956 5,000) 

Pere Marquette......... 5 July, 1956 500 f ere 

Southern Indiana........4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 

Union Pacific. .......... 4 July, 1927 500 450 .00 

Wilkesbarre & Eastern...5 June, 1942 2,000 2,000.00 

Worcester Consolidated ..7 July, 1926 1,000 1,000.00 
MISCELLANEOUS Bonps: 

Adirondack Power & 

Light Corporation...6 Mar., 1950 6,000 5,175.00 
American Telephone & 

Telegraph Company 4 July, 1929 13,000 12,440.00 
Bethlehem Steel Com- 

7 Oct., 1935 15,000 14,212.50 


$83,549 .27 


245 
Oct., 
Balance 
| 
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Blackstone Valley Gas T 
& ElectricCompany .56 Jan., 1939 1,000 800 .00 

Congress Hotel Com- l 
6 Feb., 1933 5,000 5,000.00 

Consumers Power Com- 
pany...............59 Jan., 1936 6,000 5,335.00 


Danville, Champaign & 
Decatur Railway & 


Light Company.....5 Mar., 1938 5,000 4,000.00 
Detroit Edison Com- pet 
pany...............5 Jan. 1933 5,000 4,925.00 
Detroit Edison Com- 5 
5 July, 1940 5,000 4,800.00 
Duquesne Light Com- 
6 July, 1949 11,000 9,750.00 3 
Ellicott Square Com- 1 
5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110 .00 | 9 
Empire District Electric 50 
Company...........8 Nov., 1949 4,000 3,930.00 
Fort Worth Power & 6 
Light Company.....5 Aug., 1931 5,000 4,281 .25 4 
Montreal Light, Heat & 5 
Power Company.....5 Apr., 1933 5,000 4,650.00 
Nebraska Power Com- 
5 June, 1949 5,000 4,000.00 - 
Niagara Falls Power f 
Company........... 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 3,500.00 
Northern States Power . 
Company........... 5 Apr. 1941 5,000 4,300.00 P 
Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 5 May, 1952 5,000 4,725.00 1: 
Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company...7144 May, 1941 5,000 4,875.00 5 
Seattle Electric Com- 
5 Aug. 1929 5,000 5,000.00 
Shawinigan Water & , 
PowerCompany ....6 July, 1950 8,000 8,000.00 | 
Southern California | 
disonCompany....5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920 .00 7 
Southern California 3 
Edison Company....6 Feb., 1944 10,000 8,975.00 
Southern Power Com- 1 
5 Mar., 1930 5,000 4,775 .00 9 
] 


| 
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Terre Haute Traction & 
Light Company..... 5 May, 1944 2,000 
United States Rubber 
Company...........5 Jan., 1947 2,000 
Par 
Stocks VALUE 
55 American Tel. & Tel. Co................ $5,500 
11 Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.(Pref.) . 1,100 
6 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Com.)......... 600 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Pref.).......... 300 
5 Boston Elevated Ry. Co. (Com.)........ 500 
12 Boston Elevated Ry. Co. (1st Pref.).... 1,200 
3 Boston Elevated Ry. Co. (2nd Pref.)... 300 
1 Boston Elevated Ry. Co. (3rd Pref.).. . 100 
9 Boston & Albany R.R................. 900 
50 Boston & Maine R. R. (Pref.)........... 5,000 
5 Cape & Vineyard Electric Co.......... 500 
6 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Com.)... 600 
4 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Pref.) . 400 
5 Commonwealth Gas & Electric Co. (Pref.) 500 
2 Dedham & Hyde Park Gas & Electric 
7 Fall River Gas Works Co............... 700 
6 Fitchburg Bank & Trust Co............. 600 
8 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co....... 400 
5 Great Northern Ry. Co. (Pref.) ........ 500 
10 Haverhill Electric Co.................. 1,000 
7 Hood Rubber Co. 700 
13 Insurance Co. of North America......... 130 
S Lawrence GasCo..... 500 
50 Massachusetts Gas Co. (Pref.) .......... 5,000 
7 Massachusetts Lighting Co. (Com.)...... 700 
7 Massachusetts Lighting Co. (Pref.)...... 700 
15 National Shawmut Bank............... 1,500 
6 New England Tel. & Tel. Co............ 600 
9 New London Northern Ry Co. ......... 900 
Co. (Pief.) 3,000 
2 North Boston Lighting Properties (Com.) 200 
12 North Boston Lighting Properties (Pref.) 1,200 
3,500 


16 Old South Bldg. Ass’n (Pref.)........... 1,600 


2,000 .00 


1,743 .75 


Boox 

VALUE 
$5,092 .00 
687 .00 
420 .00 
210.00 
300 .00 
1,192 .04 
215.04 
77 .00 
1,080 .00 
5,000 .00 


bo 
Ss 


$138,222 .50 
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2 Portland Electric Co. (Pref.)............ 200 160 .00 

30 Union Pacific R. R. (Com.)............. 3,000 3,000.00 
5 United States Envelope Co. (Pref.)...... 500 475 .00 
6 Washburn Wire Co. (Pref.)............. 600 540 .00 

16 Webster & Atlas Nat’] Bank............ 1,600 1,800.00 
3 Westborough Gas & Electric Co. (Voting 

1 Westborough Gas & Electric Co......... 100 60 .00 

31 Worcester Bank & Trust Co............. 3,100 2,914.00 

10 Worcester Consolidated St. Ry. Co. 

10 Worcester Electric Light Co............ 1,000 1,922.00 

34 Worcester Gas Light Co............... 3,400 3,000.00 


7 Worcester Gas Light Co. (Pref.)........ 700 701 .20 
—— $61,934.71 


Loans 


$11,600.00 


Deposits 


Deposit in Worcester Bank & Trust Co., Interest 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1922, have been 
examined by Elmer A. MacGowan, Accountant, and his certificate 
that they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) BENJAMIN THoMAs HILL, 
Homer GAGE, Auditors. 
October 2, 1922. 
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Worcester, Mass., October 2, 1922. 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1922, and find same to be 
correct. 

(Signed) Extmer A. MacGowan, 
Accountant. 


ConTRIBUTORS OF $100 AND MORE TO THE SOCIETY’s 
INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)................000055 $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy)................. 500 
1838 Edward D. Bangs, Worcester (legacy).................-- 200 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)................. 500 
1842 Christopher G. Champlin, Newport, R. I. (legacy)........ 100 
1852 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester. 5,000 
1856 Stephen Salisbury, 5,000 
100 
100 
Charles C. Little, Cambridge... 100 
1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester. 8,000 
500 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy)............0.-0000000 940 
100 
Nathaniel Thayer, 500 
Ebeneser Torrey, 100 
1871 Edward L. Davis, 100 
1872 Miss Nancy Lincoln, 300 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)...............seeee08- 1,000 
1874. Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy)............-. 200 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph.......... 100 
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Benjamin F. Thomas, Beverly (legacy).................. 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)..................0.. 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)................... 
Robert C. Waterston, 
George Chandler, Worcester. 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)..................-. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., 
Mopert ©. Waterston, Boston... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)................0.. 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................... — 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif.................... ‘ 
Andrew McF. Davis, 
Andrew H. Green, New York, N. Y. (legacy)............ 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)............... 
Charles E. French, Boston 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy).............. 
Charles G. Washburn, 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)................- 
Andrew McF. Davis, Cambridge....................... 
Edward L. Davis, 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston........................ 
Henry A. Marsh, 
Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn.................. 
Eugene F. Bites, Cineinmati, 0... 
A. George Bullock, 
William B. Weeden, 
Charles L. Nichols, 
Samuel B. Woodward, 
Waldo Lincoln, 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester....... 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge 
Austin B. Worcester... 
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1878 $400 | 
1879 
1881 
1882 1,000 
1883 100 
1884 
1885 10,000 
1886 5,000 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1895 10,000 | 
1899 5,000 
1900 = | 
1,00 
1905 = 
1907 
1908 
1909 | 
1910 
500 | 
1,000 
5,000 
2,000 
100 
1,000 
100 
100 
1,000 
2,000 
500 
2,500 | 
1,000 
100 
1,000 
1,000 
490 
100 


1912 


1913 


1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 


1921 
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Brancis H. Dewey, Worcester... $2,500 
Thomas Willing Balch, Philadelphia, Pa................. 100 
Charles P. Bowditch, Boston................ccccccccccces 150 
James PF. Baxter, Portland, 100 
Franklin B. Dexter, New Haven, Conn.................. 100 
100 
Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, 200 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y................... 5,000 
Clarence M. Burton, Detroit, Mich...................... 100 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden........................ 500 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville......................... 1,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy) .................0055 1,000 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden ...................00- 500 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)................... 1,000 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)................. 4,000 
Grenville H.’Norcross, 200 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy)............ 5,000 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy)................0.006 5,000 
Andrew McF.. Davis, Cambridge....................... 6,000 
David H. Fanning, 5,000 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York, N.Y.................... 500 
Arthur P. Ruge, Worcester... 200 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N.Y.................-00005 1,000 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston............. 250 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester.................. 500 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N.Y.......... 1,000 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston................... 500 
Samuel Utley, Worcester... 100 
Homer Gage, 500 
William H. Taft, Washington, D. C..................... 100 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................. 100 
George A. Gaskill, Worcester....................00005. 100 
Francis H. Dewey, 500 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt....................... 500 
Leonard Wheeler, 250 
Charles P. Bowditch, Boston...................... 100 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester..................... 500 
George A. Plimpton, New York, N.Y................... 250 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York, N.Y.......... 500 
Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. 750 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)... 38,123 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


HE growth of the library during the past calendar 
year has been somewhat above normal. Expressed 
in tabular form, the total is as follows: 


Bound volumes 3410 
Pamphlets 5817 
Engravings, broadsides and maps 554 
Unbound newspapers 2685 


The total number of bound volumes in the library 
is now 145,177, and of pamphlets 217,439. 

The great mass of our ten thousand accessions for 
the year is made up of a selection from gifts of material 
of purchased items, all designed to fill in and complete 
our collections of American history and literature. To 
specify particular titles is not an easy task. Scores of 
examples of 18thcentury printing,an occasional Mather, 
a New England Primer or two, while not particularly 
interesting in themselves, are exceedingly important 
when added to already large collections. We have to 
examine many titles to find one that we want. A dealer 
who recently secured a lot of 257 American pamphlets 
dating between 1792 and 1815 submitted them to 
us as a whole, and we lacked eight. Our continued 
effort is to obtain, against much competition, the 
occasional items we need to fill in our collections 
and to make them, in consequence, more useful for 
historical research. 

The most valuable single title of the year was the 
“Constitution and Nominations of the Subscribers 
to the Tontine Coffee-House”’ printed at New York 
in 1796, and presented by Mr. James B. Wilbur. This 
rare tract is sought after by collectors because the 
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list of share owners, which is really a list of prominent 
merchants of New York City, contains much impor- 
tant data regarding their respective families. Itisan 
important item of local history. 

A valued gift is the five volume ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Library of John Henry Wrenn,’’ presented by the 
University of Texas, through its President Robert 
Ernest Vinson. This remarkable collection of English 
poetry and literature is a monument not only to the 
discrimination of its founder, but also to the generos- 
ity of Major George W. Littlefield, who purchased the 
collection and presented it to the University of Texas. 

Two highly useful bibliographies are the checklist 
of ‘‘ California Imprints, 1846-1851,’’ and ‘‘ The Plains 
and the Rockies, a Bibliography of Original Narra- 
tives of Travel and Adventure, 1800-1865.”’ These 
were presented by the author, Mr. Henry R. 
Wagner, who was elected to membership in the 
Society at the last meeting. The recent sale of the 
Wagner collection to Mr. Henry E. Huntington assures 
this remarkable assemblage of early Western books 
a permanent home. 

A really important gift to the Society and one that 
will be even more so a century hence, is the Alice Morse 
Earle collection of presentation books, donated by 
Miss Frances Clary Morse, of Worcester. This 
little library of 151 volumes, all with presentation 
inscriptions or letters from the authors, means much 
to this library, where Mrs. Earle worked so frequently 
and from whose newspapers she gleaned so many of 
her facts. Fortunately the collection is rich in the 
literature of old-time customs and legends, and 
provides us with many books that we hitherto lacked. 
Some reference to this gift, and to the interesting 
nature of the inscriptions, has been made in the 
Report of the Council. 

A large and continued source of accession is to be 
found in the files of pamphlet reports, speeches and 
tracts which come to us regularly from Chief Justice 
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Rugg, Hon. Charles G. Washburn, Mr. Waldo Lincoln, 
Mr. Charles H. Taylor and Mr. Henry W. Cunningham. 
These frequent gifts are much appreciated, as they 
enable us to secure much of the pamphlet material of 
the present day. 

About four hundred American genealogies have 
been acquired during the year, which with the large 
number obtained during the previous year place this 
library in the front rank of collections of this class of 
reference books. Genealogy needs no defence as a 
subject which a large library should collect. 

Richardson, in his “Languages of the Eastern 
Nations,’’said “It is hardly necessary to observe 
that Genealogy is so intimately connected with 
Historical Knowledge, that it is impossible to arrive 
at any proficiency in the one, without being minutely 
versed in the other.” All the minutiae of information 
regarding the lives of the millions of people who have 
formed the American nation can most quickly be 
obtained from a great collection of genealogy, and it 
is such a collection that primarily must be used in 
the compiling of that great Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography which some day this country is sure to 
have. Our late associate, Professor Dexter, has shown 
this indebtedness to genealogies in his six large volumes 
of “‘ Yale Biographies and Annals,” one of the greatest 
and most authoritative of all American biographical 
works. 

Our own dependence upon such a collection has 
been shown time and again. Theinability to answer 
many questions of biographical reference, due to the 
fact that we did not possess many of the important 
genealogies, was the chief factor in our determination 
three years ago to bring this collection up to a fair 
standard of completeness. And this effort seems to 
have been justified. A Virginia gentleman who 
was looking for certain facts regarding a Southerner 
of the eighteenth century, and who had pursued his 
investigations in several of the larger libraries, found 
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the exact facts for which he was looking in an obscure 
genealogy on our shelves. A long search for a por- 
trait which had disappeared ended in the same way. 
Certain facts regarding an event in the War of the 
Revolution were answered in a diary of 1777 which 
was printed in full in a family history. A member 
of our Council was enabled to answer two interesting 
biographical queries almost immediately from gene- 
alogies. These are all questions that have come to 
us within the past month. 

We have recently been most fortunate in obtaining 
two of the first three American genealogies. The 
sarliest genealogy published in this country in book 
or pamphlet form is the ‘‘Genealogy of the family 
of Samuel Stebbins,’’ Hartford, 1771. The author 
was Luke Stebbins, who lived at Kensington Conn., 
and who followed at various times the trades of 
merchant, inn-keeper and school-master. In _ his 
Introduction, he said: 

‘‘Genealogies, it is well known, are of as ancient 

date as the formation of man. Tho’ all have not 
been of equal use and importance to mankind in 
general. . . . yet Genealogies have been of use 
among all civilized nations, time immemorial. 
We can easily conceive of many good reasons for the 
continuance of genealogies in families; as it may give 
demonstration of the power, faithfulness and goodness 
of God to their ancestor; excite in their children and 
children’s children, thankfulness, hope and dependance 
on the God of their fore-fathers. And also, where 
their ancestors have led pious and religious lives, been 
exemplary in their conversation, &c. it may excite 
in their descendants a laudable ambition to imitate 
those things that were excellent, praiseworthy and 
amiable in them.”’ 

There was every reason why the English colonists 
should ascribe a theological significance to the word 
‘“‘Genealogy,’’ for the only book in which many of 
them had ever seen the phrase was in the square quarto 
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Bible of King James, where the thirty-four page 
Genealogies of the Ancient Scriptures graphically 
illustrated by means of charted circles the descents 
and family trees of well known Scriptural personages. 

This Genealogy of the Stebbins Family of 1771 is 
a very rare book. As late as 1875, William H. Whit- 
more in his ‘‘American Genealogist’’stated that he 
had never seen the work and when the pamphlet was 
reprinted in 1879, it was affirmed that only two 
perfect copies were known to exist. 

It was over forty years before another genealogy 
appeared. In 1813 John Farmer of Concord pub- 
lished ‘‘A Family Register of the Descendants of 
Edward Farmer,’ which rare work we obtained 
four years ago. The third genealogy is the ‘‘ Family 
Record of the Sharples Family,’”’by Joseph Sharpless, 
Philidelphia, 1816, a work of 132 pages and the first 
attempt to compile an account of all the descendants 
of the name in America. This book we have just 


secured. 
A list of the known American genealogies as far as 
1837 follows: 


“A Genealogy of the Family of Martin,” by Wheeler Martin, 
Providence, 1816. 

“A Genealogical Memoir of the Family of Farmer,’ by 
John Farmer, Hingham, 1828. 

“The Genealogy of the Spragues in Hingham,” by Hosea 
Sprague, Hingham, 1828. 

“Genealogy and Family Register of George Robinson,”’ 
Hallowell, 1831. 

“Memoir of John Whitman and his Descendants,” by 
Ezekiel Whitman, Portland, 1832. 

“A Genealogy of the Descendants of Edward Goddard,’’ by 
William A. Goddard, Worcester, 1833. 

“Biography of the Family of Goodhue,”’ by Stephen Good- 
hue, 1833. 

“Family Memorial,’ by Elisha Thayer, Hingham, 1835. 

“Webster Genealogy,’”’ by Noah Webster, 1836. 

“Genealogical History of the Families of Robinsons, Saf- 
ag Harwoods, and Clarks,’’ by Sarah Robinson, Benning- 
on, 1837. 
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“Records of the families in New England of the name of 
Hodges,”’ by Rufus Hodges, Cincinnati, 1837. 


Of these fourteen earliest genealogies the Society 
now has all but the Martin of 1816, and the Robinson 
of 1831. To show the scarcity of the books, only 
six of the fourteen appear in the comprehensive 
Library of Congress checklist, and only seven were 
in the 8. S. Purple collection. 

The collection of American directories, much used 
in connection with genealogy and biography, has 
received large additions, notably 340 volumes trans- 
ferred from the Worcester Historical Society, 155 vol- 
umes sent as a gift from the Providence Public Library, 
and 41 volumes deposited by the Worcester Public 
Library. The collection now numbers 5788 volumes 
and is especially strong in the issues previous to 1870. 

A valuable genealogical publication has been ob- 
tained in ‘“‘The Complete Peerage of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, Extant, Extinct or Dormant,” 
by G. E. Cockayne, enlarged and edited by Vicary 
Gibbs. This work, which is the most authoritative 
and complete of anything of the kind yet published 
carries the alphabet as far as the letter H, in five 
large volumes. 

The almanac collection has received 232 additions 
during the year, chiefly of the Pennsylvania issues. 
The most valuable single items were “‘Aitken’s General 
American Register” for 1774, printed at Philadelphia, 
and Tulley’s ‘‘Almanack for the year 1693,” printed 
at Boston by Benjamin Harris for Samuel Phillips. 
A highly valued gift, from Dr. Leonard Wheeler, 
of Daniel Sewall’s almanacs for 1787, 1791, 1793, 1794, 
1798,and 1799, and of the Astronomical Diary for 
1767, by Philopatria, all printed at Portsmouth, have 
aided greatly in completing our early New Hampshire 
files. 

The greatest need for the collection of almanacs 
today is a bibliography of the Pennsylvania issues, 
which were probably more important, historically 
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and typographically, as well as more numerous, 
than those of any other State. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut have been covered by 
Dr. Nichols, Mr. Chapin and Mr. Bates, Mr. Wall of 
the New York Historical Society has listed the New 
York issues, and Dr. Nichols has in preparation the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Pennsylvania, however, seems to frighten all bib- 
liographers. 

To the collection of American engraving have been 
added two interesting early prints, each apparently 
one of two known copies. One is Revere’s signed 
engraving of the lodge notice of Tyrian Lodge 
of Gloucester. The cost of this appears in Revere’s 
account book under date of June 15, 1773, where 
£3 is charged for engraving, and £1-4-0 for printing 
400 impressions. The other engraving is a Table 
of the Weights and value of Coins, engraved by 
Nathaniel Hurd about 1765. This curious print was 
reproduced from our copy in the October issue of ‘‘ Old 
Time New England.” 

A few accessions have been made to the collection 
of manuscripts. Jesse W. Foster, of Comstock, Neb- 
raska, has presented the unpublished manuscripts 
of a ‘“‘History of the Indian Territory,” written by 
his father, George W. Foster of Ithaca, N. Y. about 
1879. Mr. Foster was a journalist in New York State, 
who was much interested in the history of the Chero- 
kees, and had published several contributions regard- 
ing this tribe. An account of his life and labors is to 
be found in the ‘‘ Pedigree of Jesse W. Foster,” Ithaca, 
1897. 

From Mrs. Jeanie Lea Southwick has come several 
diaries of her great-uncle, Pliny Earle, dating between 
1835 and 1859, also his autobiography and a collection 
of family genealogical notes. From Harriet M. Blake 
of Los Angeles, we have received the Revolutionary 
Diary of Henry Blake. This diary, which is an 
interesting journal of the daily life of a soldier during 
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the operations in New York State, March 17 to Octo- 
ber 7, 1776, was partially printed in the Worcester Spy 
of October 25, 1903, at which time it was in the posses- 
sion of a grandson, Ira G. Blake. 

Two collections of correspondence have been 
presented to the Society by one of its members. One 
is a series of nearly a hundred letters to George N. 
Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. These date 
from 1832 to 1861 and include letters from Mark 
Hopkins, Horace Mann, John Davis, Josiah Quincy, 
John G. Palfrey, Abbott Lawrence, Robert C. Win- 
throp and Edward Everett. The other collection 
in six portfolios contains the correspondence of Elias 
Nason from 1831 to 1862. He was at various times 
editor, teacher, public lecturer and minister, and 
wrote much on topics of New England history and 
biography. He died in 1887 and was for twenty-two 
years a member of this Society. His correspondence 
forms a long series of a thousand or more letters, not 
the least interesting of which are a score written 
when an undergraduate at Brown University. Both 
of these collections were presented by Mr. Charles 
E. Goodspeed, of Boston, who has in many other 
ways given his generous aid in building up our library. 
Undoubtedly the largest number of donations during 
the year has come from Mr. Charles H. Taylor, of 
Boston. The Collection of Journalism and Printing 
established by him has been increased by hundreds 
of books and pamphlets on newspaper history, adver- 
tising, press-work, biographies of editors and similar 
subjects. Perhaps the most interesting of his gifts 
was a series of volumes on printing, annotated and 
compiled by Joel Munsell, of Albany. This con- 
sisted of three volumes of a ‘“‘Chronological Record 
of Printing 1803-1856," and seven volumes of 
‘Typographical Collections, 1853-1867,’ both com- 
piled by Mr. Munsell, in manuscript; his own printed 
‘“Typographical Miscellany,” 1850, and ‘‘ Chronology 
of Paper and Paper-Making,”’ 1870, annotated by 
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him; Timperley’s“‘ Dictionary of Printers and Printing”’ 
1839, enlarged to six volumes by annotations and a 
continuation of the narrative to 1857; and ten vol- 
umes of Scrap-books of newspaper clippings. Joel 
Munsell, born in 1808 and died in 1880, was an 
Albany publisher, and one of the leading authorities in 
the country on printing. He was long a member of 
this Society and aided in editing the revised edition 
of Thomas’s “History of Printing,” in 1874. 

A second gift from Mr. Taylor of much _biblio- 
graphical value is a type-written copy of Logan Esarey’s 
“Calendar of Indiana Newspapers,’ 1804-1922, list- 
ing nearly three thousand journals of that state. 

The newspaper collection has grown about normally, 
most of the accessions of earlier files having come 
through purchase. Among the gifts, however, should 
be noted a large collection of the papers of Berkshire 
County, Mass., from Mr. Robert C. Rockwell, of 
Pittsfield, and a practically complete file of ‘‘ Living 
Issues,’”’ published at Pontiac Mich., from 1892-1897 
by the late Dr. Henry A. Reynolds. A list of the 
longer files obtained during the year is appended:- 


Wiscasset CiT1zEn, 1828-1830. 

AMHERST, VILLAGE MESSENGER, 1799 

Concorp, New Hampsuire Courier, 1794-1796 
MANCHESTER, NEw HAMPSHIRE MESSENGER, 1849-1851 
PEoPLE’s Press, 1841-1844 
MippLesury, NorTHERN GALaxy, 1844-1849 

Boston Iprot, 1817-1818 

Depuam, Norro_K Democrat, 1839-1842. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, BERKSHIRE CovuRIER, 1841, 1870-1874. 
Hype Park INDEPENDENT, 1884. 

Ler, CENTRAL BERKSHIRE CHRONICLE, 1869 
NORTHAMPTON, REPUBLICAN Spy, 1805-1807. 
PITTSFIELD, BERKSHIRE County EaG ie, 1872-1900. 
PITTSFIELD, Sun, 1848-1859 

Satem, Essex Gazette, 1770-1772. 

Hartrorp, Connecticut Mirror, 1824-1826. 
Norwicu Packet, 1793-1797. 

ALBANY, CHRISTIAN VISITANT, 1815-1816. 

Brooxtyrn, Lona Star, 1818-1819. 

Hupson Gazetre, 1801-1803. 
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New Yor«k, AMERICAN MINERVA, 1793-1794. 
New York, SPEcTATOR, 1814-1819. 
PHILADELPHIA, AuRoRA, 1811-1812. 
PHILADELPHIA, NATIVE AMERICAN, 1844 
PHILADELPHIA, NATIVE Eaac.e, 1846. 
CARLISLE, SPIRIT OF THE TIMEs, 1817-1819. 
CHAMBERSBURG, DemMocrRATIC REPUBLICAN, 1815-1817. 
SHIPPENSBURG, SPIRIT OF THE TIMEs, 1817. 
BALTIMORE Patriot, 1838-1843. 
CrincinnatTI, LisertTy HAtx, 1818-1821. 
Pontiac, Micu., Lrvina Issues, 1892-1897. 
Caracas, La Prensa, 1846-1848. 

Caracas, Ex Patriota, 1845-1854. 
Maracarso, La Marposa, 1840-1842. 


The library is being increasingly used for its news- 
paper collection. Many students journey to Worces- 
ter to consult the newspaper files, and fully one-third 
of the historical queries that come to us by mail 
concern this one feature of the Society’s collection. 
This may be due to the fact that whereas many of 
our books are to be found in other libraries, the 
newspaper files are frequently unique and not to be 
found in such number in any one depository; but 
more likely it is the result ot the reputation which 
the Society has gained through the publication of 
its newspaper Bibliography. Therefore it is a 
lamentable fact that so many of our files are stored 
in the basement, where they are not easily accessible. 
Each new volume added to the already overcrowded 
shelves frequently requires the reshelving of an entire 
section. In no department of the Library is the need 
of expansion and increased space so apparent as in 
the newspaper collection. Not until the new stack 
is erected will our troubles in this regard be at an end. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 
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Balch, Thomas Willing 
Bates, Albert C. 
Brigham, Clarence S. 
Burton, Clarence M. 
Clements, William L. 
Cole, George W. 
Cundall, Frank 


Cunningham, Henry W. 


Farrand, Max 
Forbes, Allan 

Gage, T. Hovey 
Gamio, Manuel 
Goodspeed, Charles E. 
Hammond, Otis G. 
Haynes, George H. 
Hill, Benjamin T. 
Jameson, J. Franklin 
Jenney, Charles F. 
Kidder, Nathaniel 
Knapp, Shepherd 
Lane, William C. 
Lee, John T. 

Lincoln, Waldo 


Allen, George M. 
Angus, Mrs. Nelson 
Babb, Thomas E. 
Baker, Edith J. L. 
Ball, John G. 

Barber, William L. 
Beals, Charles E. 
Bishop, William W. 
Blake, Harriet M. 
Bowditch, Elizabeth S. 
Bray, Robert C. 
Browne, George Waldo 


Buckingham, George T. 


Bunce, J. H. 
Buttler, George 
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Lombard, Herbert E. 
Mackall, Leonard L. 
Mather, William G. 
Matthews, Albert 
Morison, Samuel E. 
Munson, Samuel L. 
Nichols, Charles L. 
Norcross, Grenville H. 
Paltsits, Victor H. 
Rugg, Arthur P. 
Shaw, Robert K. 
Shepley, George L. 
Smith, Justin H. 
Steiner, Bernard C. 
Taylor, Charles H. 
Updike, D. Berkeley 
Utley, Samuel 
Wagner, Henry R. 
Washburn, Charles G. 
Wheeler, Leonard 
Wilbur, James B. 
Winship, George P. 
Woodbury, John 


NON-MEMBERS 


Buttler, Harriet C. 
Buxton, G. Edward 
Chase, Charles G. 
Case, D. B. 
Chickering, E. Louise 
Churchill, C. Robert 
Clark, John C. L. 
Clarke, Mary B. 
Colegrove, Frank 
Compton, Charles C. 
Crone, Frank L. 
Currier, Frederick A. 
Cutler, Alfred M. 
Darling, Genery T. 
Dewey, John C. 
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Dexter, Mrs. Franklin G. Munsell, Claude G. 

Durfee, Walter H. Morse, Francis C. 

Durrell, Harold C. Myers, Albert C 

Eddy, George 8. Osgood, Frank 8. 

Eddy, James W. Otis, Annie L. 

Emerson, William A. Palmer, Francis L. 

Ewell, Arthur W. Pani, Alberto J. 

Fanning, David Parish, John C. 

Felt, Dorr E. Parker, Prescott A. 

Ferree, Barr Parker, William T. 

Forbes, Mrs. William T. Pearson, Edmund L. 
Forehand, Frederic Peet, Charles E. i 
Foster, George E. Pell, Howland 

Fowler, Mrs. Frank V Pelletier, Joseph C 

Fowler, Mrs. Henry W. Penrose, George H. 
Franklin, C. B. Perkins, Mrs. H. F. 
Gardner, J. R. Perkins, Henry E. 

Gates, Burton N. Pierce, Dwight S. 

Godard, George 8. Priest, Alice M. 

Gray, Arthur F. Putnam, Eben 

Green, Henry L. Randolph, Coleman 

Green, Theodore F. Raskob, John J. 

Greville, Ursula Reber, Morris B. 

Grinnell, Frank W. Reynolds, Charles B. 

Guild, Georgiana Reynolds, Henry A., Bequest of 
Heartman, Charles F. Reynolds, Mary R. 

Hoes, Mrs. Rose G Rhoades, Nelson O. 

Hunter, Dard Rockwell, Robert C. 
Huston, Abraham J. Roller, Robert D. 

Jerome, Mrs. John L. Rosenberger, Jesse L. 
Johnson, Edward F. Rugg, Harold G. 

Johnston, Richard H. Sarchet, Andrew M. 

Kent, Daniel Sellers, Edwin J. 

Knapp, Mrs. Edwin L. Seybolt, Robert F. 

Knowles, Arthur J. Smith, Bulkeley 

Kyes, John F. Southwick, Jennie L. 

Lane, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Swem, Earl G. 

Lane, Jennie T. Tappan, Eva M 

Lawton, Mrs. 8. E. Reed Terrell, Frederick 

Lee, Mrs. Edward H. Thomas, Milton 

Leland, Herbert M. Thompson, David A., Estate 
Low, Will H. Toomey, Noxon 
Lull, Robert W. Tuckerman, Frederick 
Mabbott, Thomas O. Van Syckle, Raymond E. 
Marvin, Sylvester S Walton, Charles 8. 

Miehl, R. Max Warren, James G. 
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Washburn, Robert M. Wight, Mrs. R. W. 
Weary, Earl D. Wilder, Frank J. 
Webber, Lorenzo Wiley, Louis 
Wegelin, Oscar Wood, Charles H. 
Whitcomb, Fannie Wood, Frances B. 
Whitcomb, Mary Wood, Josiah. 


White, Mrs. H. M. 
INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Abbot Academy. 

Abingdon Press. 

Académie Royal D’archéologie de Belgique. 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Academy of Science of St. Louis. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
American Anti-Vivisection Society. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


American Catholic Historical Society. 
American Friends Service. 

American Historical Association. 
American Irish Historical Society. 
American Journal of Philology. 
American Philosophical Society. 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
American Woolen Company 

Amherst Record 

Andover Theological Seminary. 
Armour & Company. 

Australian Museum. 

Barre Gazette. 

Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. 
Board of Overseers of the Poor. 
Boston City Hospital. 

Boston Globe. 

Boston Port and Seamen’s Aid Society. 
Boston Public Library. 

Boston Transcript. 

Boston University. 

Bowdoin College. 

Brockton, City of. 

Brockton Public Library. 

Brookline Public Library. 

Brooklyn Public Library. 

Brown University. 

Buenos Aires, University of. 

Buffalo Historical Society. 

Bureau of Railway Economics. 
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Burlington Free Press. 
California, University of. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Canada Department of Mines. 
Chamber of Commerce, N. Y. 
Christian Science Monitor. 
Clifton Medical Association. 
Colby College. 

Colgate University. 

Collector. 

Colorado College. 

Colorado, University of. 
Columbia Historical Society. 
Columbia University. 
Congregational Library 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Connecticut Historical Society. 
Connecticut State Library. 
Connecticut, State of. 

Danvers Historical Society. 
Davis Press. 

Dearborn Independent. 
Dearborn Publishing Company. 
Delaware College. 

Detroit Public Library. 

Diocese of Western Massachusetts. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
Essex Institute 

Fitchburg, City of. 

Fourth Estate. 

Georgia Historical Society. 
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JOSEPH BLACKBURN — PORTRAIT 
PAINTER 


BY LAWRENCE PARK 


O THE public in general the history of early art in 

this country is embodied in two names — Copley 
and Stuart. To a much smaller but I believe a con- 
stantly increasing number of people the names of 
Smibert, Blackburn, Feke, and Peale are more or less 
familiar. 

The art critic and writer of fifty or seventy-five 
years ago in attributing portraits to their supposed 
proper authors, of course looked first for a signature. 
If they found one well and good but if unfortunately 
this direct evidence was lacking, for at this time a 
signature on an American portrait could be relied 
upon as genuine although this is now no longer true, 
then family tradition, that most fallible source of 
information, was consulted and usually followed. If, 
however, the picture had come down with neither 
signature nor tradition, then it was given in a more or 
less hit or miss way to Copley or Smibert or Blackburn. 
Of practically one hundred portraits which I have 
found painted by Joseph Badger, seventy-five per cent 
have been more or less equally divided amongst these 
three men, only one-quarter of them having descended 
as Badger’s work, or as that of unknown artists. 

One should, however, be not too severe in criticism 
upon the writers of a past generation for they suffered 
from a handicap now no longer existent, in having 
far less opportunities of using photographs and the 
various excellent media of portrait reproduction now 
found in books and picture catalogues, such as half- 
tones and photogravures. The lists of portraits with 
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their descriptions and names of ownership which were 
then made are of the utmost benefit to the present 
day student. 

Although I have thus far listed eighty-eight (88) 
of Blackburn’s portraits practically nothing is known 
of the man himself; in fact until three years ago even 
his Christian name was lost and as to his personal 
characteristics, when and where he was born, under 
whom he studied his profession, and the place and 
date of his death—these all are still wrapped in mystery. 
I have found but two contemporary references to him in 
letters in this country and no portrait has yet appeared 
in England with a Blackburn signature nor has any 
engraving from such a portrait yet been found. Of 
his work which has thus far come to light about one- 
half is signed and dated and with one exception the 
signature is I. Blackburn. As I and J were in his 
day used interchangeably, it was impossible to tell 
which of these two letters represented the initial of 
his baptismal name. Dunlap writing in 1834 dismisses 
him with two lines, and Tuckerman thirty years 
later is almost equally brief, but says that he was a 
visiting foreigner. Both cautiously refrain from giving 
him a Christian name. In 1879 Mr. H. W. French 
published a book on ‘‘ Art and Artists in Connecticut”’ 
in which he refers to Blackburn as Jonathan with B 
as the initial of a middle name, and it is as Jonathan 
B. Blackburn that his work has since been labelled 
and catalogued by museums, private owners and art 
critics. Mr. French makes the statement, which we 
have seen is not borne out by the facts, that he signed 
“almost all of his pictures ‘J. B. Blackburn,’”’ and in 
his zeal to give him a Connecticut origin tries to 
convince himself that he was the son of an itinerant 
painter in that state. The first inkling as to his true 
name came in 1917 when Mr. F. W. Bayley of Boston 
discovered in a Portsmouth newspaper of 1761 the 
name of Joseph Blackburn in a list of persons for 
whom letters were held in the local postoffice. This 
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was, of course, not conclusive evidence that the 
painter was referred to, but a year later while I was 
inspecting four Blackburn portraits hanging in 
a private house in Brooklyn, New York, I was most 
agreeably surprised to find that one of them was 
signed ‘‘ Jos. Blackburn’’followed by the date of 1755. 
Still later Mr. John Hill Morgan came upon a receipted 
bill similarly signed and the doubts as to the artist’s 
name were forever dispelled. This receipt is dated 
at Portsmouth, July 12, 1762 and is for payment in full 
for painting a portrait of Mrs. Nathaniel Barrell 
and it has further importance in being the only 
instance yet found which furnishes us with the knowl- 
edge of Blackburn’s prices, his charge for painting 
Mrs. Barrell’s portrait having been ten guineas. So 
firmly fixed however in the minds of the directors 
of art museums is the name of Jonathan for our artist 
that they still continue in many instances to follow 
the false lead of Mr. French. 

The contemporary references to which I have 
alluded are found in two letters owned now or formerly 
by the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester 
and as they throw an interesting glimmer of light 
on the times and incidentally give a contemporary 
criticism of Blackburn’s work I will quote them. 
They are both written by Mary Cary, the wife of 
Richard Russell of Charlestown and Boston, and 
while only one is dated, both were probably written 
in 1757. The first is addressed to Samuel Curwen 
of Salem and is as follows: 


Boston, Feb. 1757 
Dear Mr. CurRWEN:- 


I should have answered your letter long before this had I 
known when we were to come to Boston but you know I am 4 
Femme Covert and cannot act for myself. There is no reading 
but law among us so you must not wonder I use their terms. I 
an entirely of your mind that it is quite time your pictures 
were finished. I hope to have the pleasure of waiting on you 
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to Mr. Blackburn’s very soon in order to their finishing. 
In the meantime I am dear Sir 
Your aff. Humble Servant, 
Mary 


The other letter was probably written from Lincoln, 
Mass. and is to her brother-in-law, Hon. Chambers 
Russell of Lincoln and Charlestown. 


Dear CHAMY:- 

You forgot to tell me how and when you would be sent for. 
I send Juby for your orders. Have you sat for your picture? 
Is the mouth placed in the proper order? Do your eyes roll 
about? Tell Mr. Blackburn that Miss Lucy is in love with 
his pictures, wonders what business he has to make such 
extreme fine lace and satin, besides taking so exact a likeness. 

It is thought your lady makes the worst appearance in Mr. 
Blackburn’s room, that she is stiff and prim and wants an 
agreeable something but that may be and yet a good likeness. 
I hope you will excuse the freedom from yours and your Lady’s 

Aff. Friend, 
Mary 


No portrait of Curwen by Blackburn has come to 
light, but one of the pictures referred to is doubtless 
that of his wife which is now owned by descendants 
in Boston. 

The earliest date found on a Blackburn canvas is 
that of 1753, for I am not yet convinced of the authen- 
ticity of a date of 1750 which appears on a portrait 
which came to light about two years ago, and from 
then until and including 1761 each year is represented 
by signed and dated portraits. We have seen that 
the receipt for Mrs. Barrell’s portrait is dated in July 
1762 although the portrait itself was painted in the 
previous year, and as Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Cutts 
whose portraits Blackburn painted were not married 
until December 1762, I am inclined to think that 
their portraits were done in the following year. Thus 
the eleven years from 1753 to 1763 unless additional 
information is forthcoming, may be fairly assumed 
to cover the period of his sojourn on this side of the 
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Atlantic. The only portraits which bear the first 
date are those of the Tucker family of Bermuda 
where the tradition exists that Blackburn came there 
direct from London for the express purpose of paint- 
ing them.* The portrait of a New York woman now 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum which is dated 
1754 apparently shows that his stop in Bermuda was 
a short one and that he entered this country through 
the port of New York. Here too he evidently did 
not linger for in 1755 we find him painting in Boston 
where he continued during the remainder of his visit, 
although occasionally working in Portsmouth. His 
sarly portraits show that he arrived here with a finished 
style which remained practically without change as 
long as he continued here. Unlike Smibert and 
Pelham, he seems not to have identified himself in 
any way with his new surroundings. He apparently 
bought no property, associated himself with no 
church, involved himself in no legal entanglements 
and one finds no reference to wife orchildren. Yet 
judging from the social position of his sitters he must 
have been familiar with the best that New England 
had to offer and the fact that Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
during a few days visit to Boston in 1758 employed 
Blackburn to paint his portrait is not without signifi- 
cance as showing the relative rank of the artist at 
that time. 

From certain resemblances in treatment and pose 
and in the method of painting costume, his work 
strongly suggests that of Thomas Hudson (1701-1779) 
who gave Reynolds his first instruction, and whose 
canvases are only now beginning to assume the position 
to which they are entitled. But Blackburn’s work 
is tighter than Hudson’s and less sophisticated. I 
have earlier expressed in print} the statement that 
while Blackburn’s work resembled Hudson’s it even 


*For the interesting reference to the Tucker portraits I am indebted to Mr. John 
Hill Morgan. 


t'‘Two Portraits by Blackburn,” Art in America, February, 1919. 
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more clearly recalled that of Joseph Highmore (1692- 
1780) and I cited Highmore’s portrait of Samuel 
Richardson the novelist hanging in the National 
Portrait Gallery in London, as having very close 
resemblances to Blackburn’s portraits of James Pitts 
and Benning Wentworth, but while it is true that this 
resemblance exists, a more intimate acquaintance 
with Highmore’s work makes me feel that Blackburn 
has a much closer affinity with Hudson and that 
Hudson may have been his master. Hudson’s por- 
trait of Miss Beaumont, recently offered for sale by 
a New York dealer, is it seems to me the prototype 
of much of Blackburn’s work. Blackburn drew his 
subjects from the members of the New England 
aristocracy, rich nabobs of commerce, with their 
wives and sons and daughters, with a sprinkling of 
landed proprietors, governors, judges and gentlemen 
of leisure and their “‘ladies,”’ the Apthorps, Bowdoins, 
Bethunes, Bulfinches, Ervings, Faneuils, Phillips and 
Winslows of Boston and the Atkinsons, Cutts, 
Warners and Wentworths of Portsmouth. He may 
too have worked for a short time in Newport, as 
members of the Bours and Brown families of that 
town figure among his sitters. Unlike Badger, 
Copley and Wollaston he seldom essayed portraits 
of children. Generally speaking his work, though 
dignified, is like most of the product of the English 
school of the time uninspired. Because he was 
closely bound by its traditions, he usually shows 
more freedom and variety in his poses than any of 
the native painters, Copley, and Charles Willson 
Peale excepted, working in this country prior to the 
Revolution. His sitters, however, probably posed 
only for the head, the figure, costume and accessories 
being usually painted from the lay figure and studio 
property either before or after the head was done. 
I use the expression ‘‘before the head was done” 
advisedly and it may call for some explanation. 
It is a fact, not I think well known, that not only Black- 
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burn, but Smibert and Copley and others of their 
contemporaries occasionally painted headless figures 
with their backgrounds and accessories and kept 
them in “‘stock’’allowing their sitters to select from 
the various canvases the one which most attracted 
them. Blackburn’s portrait of Mrs. Gillam Phillips 
of Boston, signed and dated 1755, aside from the 
head, corresponds in every slightest detail with his 
portrait of Mrs. Theodore Atkinson of Portsmouth 
signed and dated five years later. Smibert’s portrait 
of Mrs. Joseph Wanton of Newport in the Rhode 
Island Historical Society and that by the- same 
artist of Mrs. Epes Sargent of Marblehead have 
precisely similar resemblances as to pose, costume 
and background. As all these ladies lived in different 
towns, one can understand that the artists exposed 
themselves to no great danger from the sitters dis- 
covery of the fact that their portraits were dupli- 
cated and perhaps the ladies would not have cared if 
they had discovered it. Even Copley was not above 
using this method. His portrait of Mrs. Sylvanus 
Bourne of Barnstable and of Mrs. James Russell 
of Charlestown are identical in pose, and costume, 
and not unlike in the color scheme, while in his por- 
traits of Mrs. Daniel Hubbard and Mrs. John Amory 
of Boston and of Mrs. John Murray of Rutland, 
Massachusetts, he displays the same astonishing 
similarity. In Virginia also this habit prevailed 
and we find that Hesselius and Wollaston travelled 
about the country with numerous canvases entirely 
finished except as to the sitters’ head, and from this 
assortment the prospective subject made a selection. 
Whether or not this curious custom prevailed in 
England at this time I cannot say, but I am strongly 
inclined to think that it did, and that it goes back 
to an even earlier period. 

Following a common habit which we know did exist 
at the time and one which was often adopted by Lely 
and Kneller, Blackburn frequently shows the sitter 
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with slightly averted face, but with the eyes directed 
to the spectator, a pose, which, in the case of his 
portraits of young women, is apt to produce an effect 
of amusing coyness, which although affected, is not 
without attraction. On the drawing of hands he 
evidently rather prided himself, for unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he seldom took pains to conceal 
them. They too were, doubtless usually, if not always, 
painted not from life and although not always drawn 
with anatomical correctness, are generally graceful 
and expressive. In his portraits of women he was, 
like Hudson, particularly fond of introducing pearls, 
which glisten in their hair, encircle their necks or 
stretch across their breasts in festooned ropes. 

In his treatment of costume he betrays an almost 
feminine affection for laces and satins, and at his 
best these are drawn with a startling veri-similitude. 
No Dutchman ever painted lace with greater minute- 
ness of detail, and one is sometimes impressed with 
the feeling that he was more interested in delineating 
the folds, texture and sheen of the satin, than in 
obtaining a likeness. 

His portraits of men are usually more studied and 
much more convincing in the analysis of character 
than those of his women, and that of Thomas Amory, 
painted in 1760, when compared with Copley’s 
portrait of the same man, painted about fourteen 
years later, shows, allowing for the difference in the 
sitter’s age, that his portraits of men at least may be 
relied upon as truthful likenesses and we have Miss 
Lucy Winthrop’s word of praise in regard to his 
portraits of women. 

It is somewhat difficult to say just how much effect 
his work had upon that of his contemporaries whom 
he found here, and upon those who followed him. 
Decidedly this influence was felt by Copley, then in 
his formative period, and several of Copley’s portraits 
bear such a close resemblance to Blackburn’s work 
that it is no easy task to attribute them correctly, 
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while Blackburn’s charming portrait of Miss Polly 
Warner looks so much, in many of its details, like an 
early Copley that it might pass as the work of that 
artist, as indeed, for many years it has, in spite of 
the fact that it bears Blackburn’s signature. Surely 
from no one but Blackburn could Copley have acquired 
his skill in painting silks and satins and the suggestion 
which has been made, that the increasing excellence 
of Copley’s work was the direct cause of Blackburn’s 
departure may be true. 

Even more difficult is it to give Blackburn his 
proper place among his contemporaries. Personally 
I consider that his best work is inferior both in drawing, 
color and character analysis to the best work of 
Robert Feke who in my opinion was easily our fore- 
most painter up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Nothing of Blackburn’s work so far discov- 
ered can approach the quality of Feke’s portrait 
of Miss Grizell Apthorp, and those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gershorn Flagg. As a painter of the full length 
figure Blackburn surpassed Smibert and his pictures 
considered as a whole have a greater decorative 
quality and more truthful drawing than Smibert’s. 
Both painters treated their work in apparent disre- 
gard of the fundamental differences in the character 
of their subjects, a fact which leads one to believe 
that they were hampered by the dictates of the school 
in which they were trained. 

It is highly probable that as time goes on the 
mystery which now surrounds Blackburn’s origin and 
other details of his life will be cleared up but it is 
doubtful if many additions will be made to the follow- 
ing list of portraits painted by him during his sojourn 
in the American colonies. 


1. AMHERST, JEFFREY. 1717-1797 
Son of Jeffrey and Elizabeth (Kerrill) Amherst of Riverhead, Kent, 
England, where he was born January 29, 1717. In early life he was a 
page to his father’s neighbor, the Duke of Dorset. He married first in 
1753 Jane Dalison (d. 1765) of Hamptons, Kent, and secondly in 1767 
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Elizabeth Cary who survived until 1830. He acquired great military 
reputation as commander-in-chief of the British army in North America 
from 1758 to 1764. He came to Boston in September 1758 from Canada 
and encamped on Boston Common taking up his march for Albany on 
September 16. It was during these two weeks that Blackburn painted 
his portrait and that Amherst received his appointment as commander- 
in-chief. In 1760 having captured Fort DuQuesne, Fort Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point and Montreal, he was made governor-general of British 
North America and a Knight of the Bath. In 1776 he was elevated to the 
peerage as Baron Amherst of Holmesdale, Kent, and in 1788 Baron 
Amherst of Montreal, Kent, with remainder to his nephew. He died 
without issue August 3, 1797, and was succeeded by his nephew who in 
1826 was created Earl Amherst. The towns of Amherst in Nova Scotia, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire perpetuate the name in America of 
the first baron. 

Life-size, bust, his body turned three-quarters to his right, with his head 
turned slightly less and his small blue eyes to the front. He wears a black 
cocked hat trimmed with silver bullion with a large black bow fastened 
with a silver button; the coat and waistcoat are red, the coat having black 
lapels and cuffs and large brass buttons, two of which are on the cuff, 
while the waistcoat has similar buttons of smaller size. The left hand 
is not shown but it rests upon the hip, with the white wrist ruffle 
showing just at the edge of the canvas. About the neck is a white 
neckcloth. His complexion is fresh and ruddy, the nose large and 
aquiline, the pose erect and commanding and suggestive of haughtiness. 
On his head is a light brown wig with curls over the ears and an end 
of the black queue ribbon rests on the left shoulder. The background 
is in tones of dark browns and olives. There are spandrels in the lower 
corners. 

Signed on left spandrel, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1758. H. 3114”. W.2676’. 

This is doubtless the portrait mentioned in the advertisement in the 
“Columbian Centinel” of August 9 and 13, 1817, of an auction of paint- 
ings and engravings to be sold on August 13, 1817 “at the residence of 
Mrs. Scott, Beacon St., late Mansion of Gov. Hancock.” It is here 
called “An Original Portrait of Gen. Amherst by J. Blackburn” and is 
numbered 16. Mrs. Scott was the remarried widow of John Hancock 
and the picture was probably painted for her husband’s uncle Thomas 
Hancock (1703-1764) the wealthy Boston merchant who furnished the 
supplies for the Louisburg expedition in 1758. 

Reproduced in “Art in America,” February 1919. 

Owned by Herbert Lee Pratt, Esq., Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 

A copy of this picture was made in 1918 by Horace R. Burdick. 


2. Amory, THomas. 1722-1784 


Son of Thomas and Rebecca (Holmes) Amory of Boston, where he was 
born April 23, 1722. He married November 8, 1764, Elizabeth Coffin 
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(1743-1822), and he and his wife were subsequently painted by Copley, 
and she also by Stuart. 

Life-size, bust, turned three-quarters toward his left, with his brown 
eyes to the front. He wears a collarless brown coat with large buttons 
and a brown waistcoat. At the neck is a white neckcloth with white 
ruffles. His brown hair is brushed back from the forehead and temples 
and tied with a black queue bow, one end of which falls upon his right 
Under the left arm is tucked a black hat. The background ig 


shoulder. 
light in tone and of a grayish brown. In the lower corners are brown 
spandrels. 

Signed I. Blackburn Pinx 1760. H. 30”. W. 25”. 

Owned by the Misses Metcalf, Los Angeles, Cal. 


3. AprHorp, CHARLES. 1698-1758 


He was a son of East and Susan (Ward) Apthorp and was born in 
England whence after receiving his education at Eton he came to Boston 
where he became “the greatest and most noted merchant in this Conti- 
He was appointed paymaster and commissary of the British 


nent.” 
In 1731-32 and again in 


land and naval forces quartered in Boston. 
1743-44 he was warden of King’s Chapel, Boston and with Governor 
Shirley was one of the founders of the present building and one of its most 
generous benefactors. His monument made by Henry Cheere of London 
stands against the western wall of the Chapel. He married in Boston, 
January 13, 1726, Grizell Eastwick (1709-1796) and had eighteen children 
of whom fifteen survived him. He died in Boston, November 11, 1758. 

Life size, seated, to below the knees, three-quarters left, in a mahogany 
chair with his eyes directed to the spectator. He wears a powdered wig of 
generous proportions which falls upon his shoulders, a white neckcloth, a 
suit of red broadcloth and black stockings. The coat has wide cuffs and 
the sleeves of the shirt with muslin ruffles show below the coat sleeve. 
His left arm is thrown over the chair back with the hand hanging at the 
side, and his right hand is held against his body. The background is a 
dark wall with an opening at the left through which in the distance is seen 
the old Adams mansion in Quincy, Massachusetts. Apthorp’s portrait 
by Robert Feke, painted in 1748 is owned by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Painted in 1758. H. 50". W. 40”. 

Reproduced in “ Annals of King’s Chapel,” by Henry W. Foote, Boston, 
1896, Vol. II., p. 144. 

Owned by Mrs. Lucius Manlius Sargent, Boston, Mass. 


4. Apruorr, Mrs. CHarues. 1709-1796 


She was Grizell, daughter of John and Grizell (Lloyd) Eastwick and 
was born in Jamaica, August 16, 1709. She came to Boston in 1716 and 
married at Boston, January 13, 1726, Charles Apthrop (1698-1758) of 
Boston. She died at her son’s house in Quincy, Massachusetts in 1796. 
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Life size, seated, to below the knees, three-quarters right, with her eyes 
directed to the spectator. Her dark hair falls at the back below her neck 
and in a curl over the left shoulder. She wears a low-necked, elbow- 
sleeved gown of changeable salmon and green silk with full skirts, the 
neck and sleeves trimmed with white lace, and a bow at her breast. Her 
left arm rests on a console table and her right hand lies on her lap holding 
a white scarf or handkerchief. In the background is a dark wall with an 
opening at the upper right through which is seen in the foreground a path 
leading to an entrance gate with a hill beyond on which are three houses 
andachurch. Her portrait, painted by Robert Feke in 1748, is owned in 
Boston. 

Painted in 1758. H.49". W. 39”. 

Reproduced in “Annals of King’s Chapel,” by Henry W. Foote, 
Boston, 1896. Vol. II, p. 144. 

Owned by Mrs. Lucius Manlius Sargent, Boston, Mass. 


5. AprHorp, Miss Susan. 1734-1815 


She was a daughter of Charles and Grizell (Eastwick) Apthorp (q. v.) 
of Boston where she was born October 8, 1734. She married there 
September 13, 1759, Dr. Thomas Bulfinch (1728-1802) of Boston and 
their son was Charles Bulfinch (1763-1844) the architect. Her married 
life was passed in the Bulfinch mansion in Bowdoin Square. She “was a 
woman of marked intelligence and cultivation, and throughout her long 
life commanded more than ordinary regard from her children and associ- 
ates.” Her minister, the Reverend James Freeman, wrote of her that 
“Nature had given her intellectual powers of uncommon vigor.”’ In her 
later years her deportment was “erect and dignified” and “inspired 
respect and frequently awe.”’ Mrs. Bulfinch died in Boston, February 
15, 1815. 

Life-size, to below the knees. She is seated, slightly turned toward her 
left with her head toward her right and her dark blue eyes to the front. 
She wears a low necked gown of changeable silk of light pinks, greens and 
grays. The neck is trimmed with narrow white lace and the elbow 
sleeves, with wide cuffs, have wide flowing white lace ruffles. A small bow 
of greenish gray ribbon is fastened at the breast from the centre of which 
hangs a pearl pendant and from the bow is festooned a string of pearls 
reaching to each side of the bodice. The skirts are full and the folds are 
well indicated. A greenish-white satin scarf falls from the right shoulder 
behind the arm and over the edge of a heavy brown table, re-appearing 
at her left side, where it encircles the left arm at the elbow and hangs at 
the side of the skirt. Her complexion is of rather high color and her 
expression smiling and coquettish. The figure is slight and girlish and the 
face delicate and refined. The dark brown wavy hair, decorated with 
pearls, is brushed back from the forehead and worn low in the neck, one 
long curl falling over the right shoulder. Her right elbow rests upon the 
table, with the graceful hand hanging over the side. The left hand lies, 
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palm upwards, on her lap. The background is a landscape, showing the 
trunk of a large tree at the left, with foliage and greenish blue sky. At 
the right are distant hills and trees, with a brook flowing through a 
meadow, and above a sky of light greens and blues with a pinkish light 
near the horizon. 

Signed at left on edge of table, under right forearm. I. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1757. H.49144”. W.39%%”. 

Exhibited 1911 and 1922 at the Boston Art Club. 


Owned by J. Templeman Coolidge, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


6. ATKINSON, THEODORE. 1698-1779 


Son of Theodore Atkinson of New Castle, N. H. and the fourth of the 
name in the Colonies. He was born in Newcastle, December 20, 1697 and 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1718. He married on September 
4, 1732, Hannah (1700-1769), daughter of Governor John Wentworth, 
sister of Governor Benning Wentworth (q. v.) and widow of Samuel 
Plaisted of Berwick, Maine. Through the purchase of large tracts of land 
in New Hampshire, he became the richest man in the colony. As 
Colonel of the 1st New Hampshire regiment he saw much active service 
in the French and Indian Wars. He was at different times Collector of 
Customs, Naval Officer and Sheriff. In 1741 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Province and held the office until 1762 when his son succeeded him. 
At the death of his son in 1769 he again became Secretary. He was also 
for some years councillor and Chief Justice of the Province. He was 
universally liked and respected and although a tory at the outbreak of the 
Revolution his property was not confiscated. He died September 22, 
1779. 

Life-size, to below the knees. He is seated in a high backed chair with 
a panel upholstered in brown, his body turned slightly toward his left, 
with his small, keen dark blue eyes to the spectator. The left hand rests 
lightly upon the left knee, and his right forearm lies upon a table covered 
with a Prussian blue cloth. Beneath the hand are two folded documents, 
on one of which is written ‘Expenses of Government,” and on the other 
“Enlistm* returned for 1760.” From the lower document the seal of 
the province hangs over the edge of the table. Near by at the edge of the 
canvas is seen a part of a folded letter with “Kinson Esq™” and “uth” 
(the last three letters of Portsmouth) written on it. Beyond is a small 
black inkwell. He wears a suit of reddish-brown broadcloth, a powdered 
full-bottomed curly wig, a white muslin neckcloth with a small frill, and 
white stockings. The cuffs and edge of the coat and the edge of the 
waistcoat and pocket lapels are all trimmed with wide gold braid and the 
buttons on the coat, waistcoat and knee breeches are covered with similar 
braid. The background is a grayish brown wall, darker behind the figure, 
with an indication of an opening in the upper left corner. This is a most 
interesting example of Blackburn’s work, a well-painted and dignified 
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portrait, the transparency of the sheer muslin ruffles being especially well 
indicated. It is in its original carved frame. 

Signed at left, three inches above the table, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760. 
H. 4934”. W. 394”. 

Exhibited at the Two Hundredth Anniversary of Portsmouth in 1823, 
and at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York in 1911. 

Reproduced in “ Bulletin of the Worcester Art Museum” (July 1918), 
Vol. IX, No. 2. 

A copy is in the office of the Secretary of State, State House, Concord, 
N. H. 

Owned by the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 


7. ATxKinson, Mrs. THEeopore. 1700-1769 


She was Hannah, daughter of John and Sarah (Hunking) Wentworth, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., where she was born July 4, 1700. She married, 
first, Samuel Plaisted (d. 1730), a member of an influentialfamily. In 
September 1732 she married Theodore Atkinson, fourth of the name and a 
Harvard graduate, and as the daughter of a Royal Governor, sister of 
another and wife of the Chief Justice and richest man in the province, 
Mrs. Atkinson’s social position was secure. She died in Portsmouth, 
December 12, 1769, her only son having pre-deceased her by six weeks. 

Life-size, seated, three-quarters left to below the knees, with her dark 
brown eyes directed to the spectator. Pearl earrings and a pearl or 
erystal necklace with a pendant under the double chin add to the interest 
of her costume. On her head and falling upon her shoulders is a white 
scarf under which her very dark brown hair is brushed back from a low 
forehead. She wears a white satin gown and white muslin kerchief. The 
elbow sleeves are finished with a white muslin ruching. A bow at her 
breast and the lacing of the bodice are blue, and a changeable silk scarf 
of greys, browns, and bluish greens crosses over the right shoulder, falls 
upon her lap where the left hand holds it and re-appears at the side of the 
full skirts. The right hand raised to the level of the breast holds the 
scarf with a light touch. In the background at the right is draped a dark 
green curtain and at the left is an opening in a dark brown wall through 
which is seen a tall tree with dark blue sky and sunset tinted clouds. 
There is such a startling similarity in pose and arrangement of costume 
between this portrait and that of Mrs. Gillam Phillips (q. v.), painted five 
years earlier that it suggests that both were painted from a lay figure and 
that the sitters posed only for the head. 

Signed and dated I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760. H. 49%". W. 391%”. 

Reproduced in “The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art,” 
November, 1919. 

Owned by the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


8. ATKINSON, THEODORE, JR. 1736-1769 


Son of Theodore and Hannah (Wentworth) (Plaisted) Atkinson of 
Newcastle, N. H., and fifth of the name in the Colonies. He was grad- 
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uated from Harvard College in 1757 and married, May 13, 1762, his 
cousin, Frances Deering Wentworth, who two weeks after 
Atkinson’s death, married secondly, another cousin, Sir John Went- 
worth, the last Royal Governor of New Hampshire. She died at Sunning 
Hill, Berks, England, in 1813. Atkinson succeeded his father as Secre- 
tary of State for New Hampshire in 1762 and died of consumption at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, October 28, 1769. 

Slightly less than life-size, standing, to below the knees. His body is 
turned a trifle toward his right, his head towards his left and his brown 
eyes are directed to the spectator. His face is thin and pale and his brown 
hair is brushed back from his forehead, dressed with curls at the side, and 
tied with a black queue bow. At his neck is a white neckcloth and below, 
a white muslin shirt ruffle. He wears a broadcloth coat and breeches of 
dull rose brown, the collarless, wide cuffed coat with golden brown 
buttons and lined with white satin, and a long full skirted white satin 
waistcoat elaborately embroidered with silver braid. The waistcoat 
buttons are small and covered with white material. A gold fob hangs 
below the waistcoat. The tops of the white stockings show. The left 
hand is thrust under the skirt of the waistcoat into the breeches pocket 
and under the arm is tucked his black three-cornered hat trimmed with 
silver bullion. The right hand is outstretched with the index finger point- 
ing to the left of the canvas. The white undersleeves are caught at the 
wrist by a narrow band with well painted muslin ruffles. The background 
is a cold dull bluish sky with smoky colored clouds, and below, a landscape 
of dull greens, blues and browns, showing trees, distant hills and a narrow 
river flowing between low banks. At the right are indistinct high trees. 

Painted probably in 1760. H. 4954”. W. 3954”. 

Exhibited in 1911 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 

Reproduced in the Catalogue of that Exhibition; on front cover of 
“Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design,” January, 1920; and 
in “Glimpses of an Old Social Capital,’’ by Mary Cochrane Rogers, 
Boston, 1923, facing p. 18. 

A copy hangs in the office of the Secretary of State, State House, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Owned by Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I. 


9. Bascock, Miss Hannan. 1743- 


She was a daughter of Dr. Joshua and Hannah (Stanton) Babcock, of 
Westerly, R.I. She married in 1770 John Bours (1734-1815) of Newport, 
Rhode Island, whose portrait by Copley is owned by the Worcester Art 
Museum, and lived all her married life in Newport. Her father, mother, 
brother and husband’s brother were also painted by Blackburn. 

Shown standing, to below the knees, her body facing front,and her head 
turned slightly to her right with her eyes directed to the spectator. Her 
dark hair is brushed back from her forehead. Her hands are crossed at 
her waist, the left resting on the right wrist, and the right hand holding a 
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flower. She wears a brown silk dress with tight fitting bodice and full 
skirts. The neck and elbow sleeves are trimmed with white lace and a 
square bow is fastened at the breast from which depend two ropes of 
pearls. The background is plain and dark. 

Painted probably in 1761. H.50’. W.40". 

Exhibited at Boston Art Club, 1911. 

Owned by George Nixon Black, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


10. Bascock, CoLtonet Harry. 1736-1800 


Son of Dr. Joshua and Hannah (Stanton) Babcock of Westerly, R. I. 
He was graduated from Yale College at the age of sixteen, and, it is said, 
at the head of his class. In 1754 he obtained a charter for an independent 
company of infantry of which he was appointed captain. He took part 
in the French and Indian wars and in the Revolution when he was com- 
mander of the forces at Newport and received the rank of colonel. He 
married at Stonington, Connecticut, and died in 1800. His father, 
mother and sister were also painted by Blackburn. 

Slightly less than life-size, to below the knees. He is standing facing 
the front, his weight upon his left leg, with the right leg thrust forward. 
His head is turned very slightly toward his right, with his eyes directed 
to the spectator. He is dressed in a long dark blue coat, lined with white 
satin, a white satin waistcoat with small white buttons, buttoned to the 
waist and cut away below, knee-breeches of dark blue, and white silk 
stockings. Around his neck is a narrow ribbon, loosely tied under the 
chin, with the ends hanging over the white muslin skirt ruffle. White 
muslin ruffles also show at the wrists below the wide cuffs of the coat sleeve. 
His right arm with the elbow raised to the level of the shoulder, rests upon 
a post, the hand hanging over the post and holding his black cocked hat 
trimmed with silver bullion. The left hand concealed by the wrist ruffles 
is against his hip, holding back the skirt of the coat, and projecting from 
the flaring skirt of the waistcoat is seen the hilt of a silver sword. The 
background consists of a low wall running across the picture with a high 
post at the left, and reddish sky beyond the wall. 

Signed at lower left, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1756. H. 4934". W. 3934’. 

Reproduced in “ History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett,” by 
Wilkins Updike, 1847, revised edition, 1907, Vol. I, p. 228; “The Babcock 
Genealogy” by Stephen Babcock, 1903, facing p. 64; and in “Catalogue 
of Colonial Portraits,” exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, 1911, facing. p. 31. 

Owned by W. Irving Babcock, Esq., New York City. 


11. Bascockx, Dr. Josaua. 1707-1783 


Son of James and Elizabeth Babcock of Westerly, R. I., where he was 
born May 17, 1707 and where he died April 1, 1783. He married first in 
1735 Hannah Stanton (1714-1778), and secondly in 1780 Ann Maxson 
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(d. 1812) of Newport, R. I. He was graduated from Yale University in 
1724 and became a physician. He was also from 1747 to 1749 and from 
1750 to 1764 chief justice of the Supreme Court. He was one of the 
incorporators of Brown University and from 1776 to 1779 a member of 
the council of war. 

Life size, to below the knees, seated in a mahogany chair upholstered 
in red velvet, and turned three-quarters to the right with his blue eyes to 
the spectator. He wears a wig of yellowish sandy color, and a bluish 
black coat, waistcoat and knee breeches, the coat lined with cream colored 
satin. At his right knee a gold knee buckle isshown. About his neck isa 
white neckcloth and white muslin ruffles are at his wrists. His stockings 
are white. His right elbow rests on a mahogany table on which lie two 
books one above the other of grayish binding with dark brown backs on 
the upper oneof which is the title (Mate)ria (Med)ica. In his right hand 
he holds a small book with his index finger thrust into the pages. His left 
hand clasps his thigh. The background is of a very dark gray tone. 

Probably painted in 1761. H.444%". W.3614%”. 

Reproduced in “History of the Episcopal Church in Narrangansett,”’ 
by Wilkins Updike, 1847, revised edition 1907. Vol. I., p. 528; “ Bab- 
cock Genealogy,”’ by Stephen Babcock, N. Y. 1903, facing p. 36. 

Owned by Mrs. Ernest W. Bowditch, Milton, Mass. 


12. Bascock, Mrs. Josuua. 1714-1778 


She was Hannah Stanton of Stonington, Conn. She married Dr. 
Joshua Babcock of Westerly, R. I., on August 11, 1735, and died in New 
York City, September 19, 1778. 

Life-size, to below the knees. She is seated, her body turned slightly 
towards her right, on a low wall, and in her right hand, resting on her 
lap, she holds an orange colored nasturtium; her left elbow rests on the 
corner of a brownish stone parapet. Her dark brown hair is brushed 
back from a high forehead and her dark blue eyes are directed to the 
front. She wears a low-necked greenish-blue gown with a grayish-white 
bow in front; a string of pearls is draped across her breast and caught at 
intervals. A brownish salmon-pink scarf falls behind her and over the 
wall at the right. There is a warm indistinct landscape background with 
cedar trees at the right and a large tree and foliage at the left. 

Signed at the right on the parapet below her arm, I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1761. H. 4434". W.3554". 

Exhibited in 1911 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and 
in 1917 at the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
New York and reproduced in the catalogue of the latter exhibition; in 
“History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett,’’ by Wilkins Updike, 
1847, revised edition 1907, Vol. II., p. 288; in the catalogue of the auction 
sale of pictures belonging to the estate of Frank Bulkley Smith, Esq., of 
Worcester, January 1920; and in the “ Babcock Genealogy,’ 1903. 

Owned by Mrs. Henry A. Murray, New York City. 
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13. Bazi, 


Standing at three-quarters length, turned three-quarters right with his 
blue-gray eyes directed slightly to the spectator’s right. He has a fleshy 
face with a pronounced dimple in his chin, and a full-lipped mouth. 
He wears a powdered wig, a white neckcloth, a dark blue coat with red- 
dish-brown facings and imitation button-holes. At his wrists are tight 
wristbands with narrow ruffles. His left hand is partially concealed by 
being thrust into his coat and in his right hand he holds a pair of dividers. 
He stands at a table on which is a globe in a wooden frame. The back- 
ground is a very dark red and in the upper right corner is an opening, 
through which is seen a green landscape with an orange colored sky above. 

H. 40’. W. 33’. 

Owned by Mrs. Henry H. Edes, Cambridge, Mass. 

The compiler has not seen this portrait but several critics have de- 
clared it to be by Blackburn. 


14. Barrett, Mrs. NATHANIEL. 1738-1805 


She was Sarah Sayward, only child of Jonathan and Sarah (Mitchell) 
Sayward of York, Maine, and was born there January 22, 1738. She 
married in her father’s house on November 23, 1758, Nathaniel Barrell 
(1732-1831). They lived for several years at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire and then settled at York, where she died April 23, 1805. 

Life-size, to the knees. She is standing turned more than three- 
quarters toward her right with her head three-quarters front and her 
brown eyes directed to the spectator. Her right hand, raised to her 
breast, holds a rosebud and a basket of roses hangs upon her left arm 
She wears a greenish blue silk dress, trimmed with pinked ruffles of the 
same material; it is cut square at the neck over which a white lawn fichu 
is crossed. The short sleeves are finished with long ruffles of the same 
material as the dress and below hang long ruffles of lawn very delicately 
painted. She wears jewelled ear-rings, a double row of pearls encircles 
her neck and there are pearls in her dark brown hair, which is brushed 
back from her forehead and worn low in the neck. Back of the figure is a 
stone balustrade and at the right of the canvas a post supporting a large 
stone vase. Beyond is a landscape background and a dark blue sky with 
pinkish light at the horizon, and trees showing at the left, above the 
balustrade. 

Signed at the right, below the vase, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1761. H. 50”. 
W. 40%" 

Exhibited 1911 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and 
reproduced in the catalogue of that exhibition. 

This picture is listed in Perkins’ “A Sketch of the Life and a List of 
Some of the Works of John Singleton Copley,” Boston, 1873, pp. 33-34. 
as the work of that artist, but in the list prepared by Mr. Perkins for the 
Massachusetts Historica! Society and published in the Proceedings of 
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1878 it is stated that “‘subsequent inquiry has proved it to be one of 
Blackburn’s finest works.” 
Owned by Mrs. Leonard Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 


15. Beruune, Mrs. Georae. 1734-1797 


She was Mary Faneuil, daughter of Benjamin and Mary (Cutler) 
Fanueil of Boston. She married at Boston, October 13, 1754, George 
Bethune (1721-1785) of Boston, a graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1740, who in 1774 was an Addressor of Hutchinson. He retired in 
1775 to Jamaica, New York, where he was suspected of carrying on 
correspondence with the British Forces and was summoned to appear 
before the Committee with his papers. He died at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and his widow also died there and was buried according to the 
records of Trinity Church, Boston, November 2, 1797. The inventory 
of her estate amounted to over $31,000 and included five “ Family Paint- 
ings” valued at £21 and five valued at £8.8. 

Life-size, and shown to below the knees. She is seated on a terrace, her 
body turned slightly toward her left, her face nearly front and her large 
brown eyes directed to the spectator. She wears a white satin dress cut 
low and square at the neck where it is trimmed with white lace. The 
bodice is open in front disclosing a chemisette of pale gold net crossed with 
narrow bands of twisted red and gold velvet. The short sleeves are loose 
at the elbows and show undersleeves of white muslin trimmed with wide 
flowing white lace, beautifully painted. The heavy dark brown hair is 
brushed back from a high forehead with clustering curls at each side of the 
throat. The right arm rests on a stone balustrade with the hand falling 
over the edge and the left hand rests on the lap near the left knee. 
Her expression is alert and cheerful. The background shows a more 
elaborate landscape than is usually found in Blackburn’s pictures. At 
the left behind the figure is dimly seen a stone urn, beyond which is 
indicated the trunk of a tree and foliage with dark blue gray clouds. At 
the right more foliage is shown with bright sunset clouds overhead and 
below a river flows between high banks, with a stone balustrade in the 
foreground with small cedar trees growing in a row behind it. 

Signed at edge of balustrade below the right forearm, I. Blackburn 
Pinx’. 1755. H. 50%". W. 40%’. 

Exhibited in 1909 at the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, New York. 

Reproduced in “Pilgrims of Boston,”’ by Thomas Bridgman, Boston, 
1856, frontis. lithographed (vignette) by L. G. (L. Grozelier?). 

Owned by Mrs. Arthur D. Ficke, 2117 Main St., Davenport, Iowa. 


16. Bours, Rev. Peter. 1726-1762 
Probably son of Peter Bours of Newport, R. I.; graduated from Harvard 
College in 1747, and from 1753 to his death rector of St. Michael’s Church 
in Marblehead, Massachusetts. He died there February 24, 1762 in his 
thirty-sixth year and was buried in the graveyard adjoining the church. 
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He married February 27, 1753, Abigail Hazard (1726- ) who in 
February 1763 married for her second husband Rev. Samuel Fayer- 
weather of Newport. 

Life-size, seated, to below the knees, slightly turned toward his left with 
his small brown eyes directed to the spectator. His expression is cheerful 
and his plump round face framed by a small curly powdered wig, is of high 
color. He wears a black silk gown with flowing sleeves, showing the white 
undersleeves of linen caught by a narrow wristband without ruffles. At 
his neck are white muslin bands. His right hand, resting on his lap, 
holds a small prayer book, richly bound in red morocco, with his index 
finger thrust between the pages, while his left hand opened and with a 
narrow gold ring on the third finger is held against his breast. The high 
back of the chair shows over his right shoulder and at the left behind the 
chair is a pilaster of warm brown. The remainder of the background is 
plain and of warm brown tones. 

Signed at left at base of pilaster, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1756. H. 49”. 
W. 39°. 

Reproduced in “‘ History of the Episcopal Church in Narrangansett,”’ 
by Wilkins Updike 1847, revised edition 1907, Vol. II., p. 28. 

Owned by Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


17. Bowporn CHILDREN, THE 


Elizabeth Bowdoin, daughter of Governor James and Elizabeth(Erving) 
Bowdoin of Boston. She was born in Boston in 1750, and married there 
January 20, 1767, John Temple (1732-1798) who afterwards became Sir 
John, 8th baronet. His sister was Mrs. Nathaniel Dowse (q. v.). Lady 
Temple died in Boston, October 23, 1809. She and her busband were 
painted by Copley and Stuart and her husband also by Trumbull. 

James Bowdoin, brother of Elizabeth, was born in Boston, September 
22, 1752, and married there May 18, 1781, his first cousin Sarah Bowdoin 
(1761-1826) who married secondly in 1813 General Henry Dearborn of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. Bowdoin died on his estate on Naushon 
Island, off Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts, in 1811. His portrait and that 
of his wife, both by Stuart, are owned by Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Life-size, both figures at full length, Miss Bowdoin being seated at the 
left of the canvas, and her brother kneeling at the right. She is turned 
slightly toward her left with her dark brown eyes to the front. She wears 
& grayish white satin dress, cut low at the neck with elbow sleeves and full 
skirts. The neck is trimmed with white lace and the sleeves have a 
flowing ruffle at the elbow with a wide ruffle of white lace falling on the 
forearm. The left foot is slightly extended showing a bit of white stock- 
ing and a low shoe of blue morocco, with gilt embroidery from toe to 
instep, buckled, with the toe pointed and turned up, a la Turcque. Her 
complexion is ruddy and the dark brown hair, brushed back from the 
forehead, is decorated with a string of pearls and surmounted by a large 
white plume. Her left hand, raised to the level of her bosom, holds a 
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grayish brown colored pear, and lying in her lap are peaches and pears of 
red and brown. The right hand, lightly grasping a fold of the skirt, rests 
on the lap. Her brother is turned more than three-quarters toward his 
right with his head nearly front and his dark brown eyes directed to the 
spectator. He wears a long tailed, collarless coat of blue, with wide cuffs 
with buttons. The waistcoat is of white satin, the kneebreeches red, the 
stockings white, and the low shoes black with a small silver buckle. His 
dark brown hair is brushed back from his forehead puffed over the ears, 
and tied with a black queue ribbon. Around his neck is a narrow white 
muslin ruffle and under it a narrow black ribbon which falls across his 
breast. Wide white flowing muslin ruffles are at the wrists. He kneels 
upon his right knee and upon his left holds a black velvet hat in which is 
a bird’s nest with two birds. His right arm is extended and the hand 
holds a bird. The background is a landscape. Behind Miss Bowdoin’s 
figure at the left of the canvas is a stone pedestal upon which rests a dark 
greenish brown urn against a very dark green foliage. At the right 
behind James Bowdoin a distant hilly country of dull greens is indicated 
and in the centre between the two figures is a continuation of the landscape 
showing higher hills. The upper sky is dark with a suggestion of reddish 
sunset near the horizon. 

Painted about 1761. H. 361%". W. 5714”. 

Reproduced in “The Quest of the Qauint,’”’ by Virginia Robie, Boston, 
1916, facing p. 166; and in “Two Centuries of Costume,” by Alice Morse 
Earle, New York, 1903, Vol. 1, facing p. 294. 

Owned by Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, to which institution it 
was bequeathed in 1826 by the widow of James Bowdoin. 


18. BromrieELp, Epwarp. 1695-1756 


Son of Edward and Mary (Danforth) Bromfield of Boston where he was 
born November 5, 1695. He married at Boston, February 21, 1722, 
Abigail Coney (1700-1779) and became a prominent and wealthy mer- 
chant of Boston where he died April 10, 1756. 

Life-size, seated, to below the knees, three-quarters right, in a high 
backed mahogany armchair. His dark blue eyes are directed to the 
spectator and his face and body are thin. He wears a large curly wig 
which falls onto his shoulder exposing a high forehead, a white neckcloth 
without a tie, a high black satin waistcoat, a brown coat and knee breeches 
with silver knee-buckles, and black stockings. The sleeves of the shirt 
caught at the wrist by a band without ruffles, show below the wide cuffs of 
the coat sleeve. His left hand is partially thrust into his waistcoat and his 
left arm rests on the arm of the chair, the hand holding a small leather- 
bound book into which the first two fingers are thrust. His right leg is 
thrown over his left. The plain background is in tones of brown and 
green, dark at the left behind the figure and becoming lighter at the right 
of the canvas. 

Painted about 1755. H.50". W. 40’. 

Owned by the Bromfield School, Harvard, Mass 
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19. Brown, JoHn. 1696-1764 


Son of John and Elizabeth (Cranston) Brown of Newport, R. I., and 


grandson of Governor Samuel Cranston of that state. He was born in 


Newport, December 26, 1696 was married there by Rev. James Honey- 
man rector of Trinity Church, on December 26, 1717 to Jane Lucas 
(1697-1775) of Newport, and died there, January 2, 1764. He was a 
vestry man of Trinity Church, a prominent merchant, and with Godfrey 
Malbone and George Wanton was engaged in fitting out privateers in the 
second Spanish war. 

Life size, seated, to below the knees, three-quarters right, at a small 
table covered with a cloth. His dark eyes are directed to the spectator. 
He wears a large powdered wig which falls to his shoulders, a white neck- 
cloth and small muslin shirt ruffle, a brown coat, waistcoat and knee- 
breeches, and white stockings. At his wrists are wide white muslin 
ruffles and the coat has wide cuffs. His left hand is nearly concealed by 
being thrust into his waistcoat. His right hand holding a quill-pen, rests 
upon the table, on which is an ink-stand with a qui!l-pen and two letters, 
one addressed “To Capt In®. Brown Merch‘ In Newport Rhode Island.” 
and the other, as nearly as it can be deciphered reads “‘To N King Esq., 


Merch‘ in S. C. 
The background is plain and dark. 

Painted about 1758. H. 50". W. 40”. 

Owned by Henry P. Russell, Esq., New York City. 


20. Brown, Mrs. Jonn. 1697-1775 


She was Jane Lucas, daughter of Auguste and Marie (Lefebvre) Lucas 
of La Rochelle, France, and she was born at St. Malo, France, October 
16, 1697. When only two or three months old she was brought to New- 
port, R. I. by her parents, her mother dying on February 12,1698, soon 
after their arrival. In 1704 her father married for a second wife Barshua 
Eliot, a grand-daughter of John Eliot, the Indian apostle. Miss Lucas 
married at Newport, December 25, 1717, John Brown (1696-1764), a 
prominent merchant of that town and died there October 13, 1775, three 
days before her seventy-eighth birthday. 

Life size, seated, to below the knees, three-quarters left, with her dark 
brown eyes directed to the spectator. She wears a white lace cap with 
ruffled edges which nearly conceals her dark brown hair which is shown 
parted; a low-necked, short sleeved satin gown with full skirts, the sleeves 
having cuffs of the same material, beneath which are wide flowing, white 
lace ruffles. A white lace fichu leaving the throat open, is tucked inside 
the tight fitting bodice and shows in the apertures of the bodice in front 
which is caught at the breast and half way down the body by satin ribbons 
tied in large bows. Her left hand, with rings on the second and third 
fingers is open and held against her skirt. The right arm is pressed 
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against her side with the forearm raised, the hand holding a large full- 
blown rose. The background is plain and dark. 

Painted about 1758. H.50". W. 40”. 

Owned by Henry P. Russell, Esq., New York City. 


21. Browne, Miss Exizasetu. 1741-1812? 


She was a daughter of Reverend Arthur Browne, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Portsmouth, N. H., and his wife Mary Coxe, and a sister of Mrs. 
George St. Loe, (q. v.). She married at Portsmouth, June 30, 1761, 
Major Robert Rogers (1731-1795) of Concord, N. H., a famous Indian 
fighter during the French and Indian War and the major of “ Rogers 
Rangers,” from whom she was divorced. She later married Captain 
John Roche (1737-1811) a native of Cork who emmigrated to Portsmouth 
and about 1778 removed to Concord, New Hampshire where he acquired 
a rather unsavory reputation as a heavy drinker. He commanded the 
“Ranger” before John Paul Jones assumed command. Mrs. Rogers is 
said to have died in Concord in 1812. 

Life-size, to below the knees, standing, turned three-quarters toward her 
left with her head turned slightly less, and the large dark eyes directed to 
the front. The fingers of the right hand raised to her breast are seen 
lightly grasping a scarf which hangs from her right shoulder and passing 
behind her body, floats off to the right edge of the canvas. The left arm 
hangs at her side, the hand brought slightly toward the front, with the 
first two fingers extended and held against the skirt. She wears a light 
colored satin gown with low necked, tight fitting bodice and full skirts. 
The neck is trimmed with narrow white lace with a bow of ribbon on the 
breast. A larger bow is fastened at the waist near the left forearm. A 
double row of small pearls is festooned across the breast and a large pearl 
pendant is fastened to the point of the bodice below the waist. The short 
sleeves puffed at the elbow and caught up by a pear! pendant, show under- 
sleeves of white muslin trimmed with wide white lace ruffles. The dark 
hair is brushed back from the forehead worn low on the neck and two 
small flowers are fastened in the hair on top of the head. The background 
is dark and a distant landscape of hills and trees appears in the lower left 
with a sunset sky above. 

Signed and dated 1761. H.50"%. W. 40’. 

Reproduced in “A Battle Fought on Snow Shoes,” by Mary Cochrane 
Rogers, 1917, facing p. 12, and in “Glimpses of an Old Social Capital,” 
by the same author, Boston, 1923, facing p. 72. 

Owned by Mrs. Katherine Wentworth Ruschenberger, Strafford, Pa. 


22. Browne, Joun. 1735-1789 


Son of Benjamin and Eunice (Turner) Browne of Salem, Mass., and 
brother of Mrs. Timothy Fitch (q. v.). He was born in Salem, July 21, 
1735 and moved to Boston which was afterwards his home, and of which 
town he was one of the selectmen in 1776. He married, (intentions 
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recorded November 20, 1779)Martha Allen, a member of a prominentand 
wealthy Boston family and died in Boston in 1789. Colonel Benjamin 
Pickman (1741-1819) of Salem writing in 1793 says “‘I would observe that 
the family of the Brownes has been the most remarkable family that has 
ever lived in the Town of Salem, holding places of the highest trust in the 
Town, County and State, and possessing great riches. Their donations 
to the schools have been considerable and their mercantile engagements 
have very much contributed to the growth of the Town.” (Essex 
Institute Historical Collections. Vol. 32, p. 214.) 

Seated, life-size, to below the knees, and turned three-quarters to the 
right with his brown eyes to the spectator, in a mahogany chair. He 
wears a suit of ashen plum-color, with white stockings. The coat has a 
collar and wide cuffs with cloth buttons embroidered with silver threads. 
The waistcoat, buttoned high in the neck is decorated with embroidery of 
silver threads, and at the wrists are well painted thin muslin ruffles. 
He wears a powdered wig and a white neckcloth. His complexion is high 
in color and his expression calm and cheerful. His left leg rests upon his 
right knee and his right elbow upon a table with the hand partially thrust 
into the waistcoat. The left hand is pressed against his hip. At the left 
hangs a golden brown curtain which rests in large folds upon the table and 
near it lies an unopened letter with a red broken seal. The background is 
plain and of very dark warm tones. 

Painted about 1760. H. 48%”. W. 39”. 

Called a Copley in ‘‘The Life and Works of John Singleton Copley” by 
Frank W. Bayley, Boston, 1915, p. 66. 

Reproduced in “The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art,” 
November, 1919. 

Owned by the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


23. Butrincu, THomas. 1728-1802 


Son of Thomas and Judith (Colman) Bulfinch of Boston. His father 
was a prominent physician and the son having been graduated from Har- 
vard in 1749 went to England in 1754 to study medicine. Returning to 
Boston in 1757, he established himself there in his profession in which he 
acquired distinction. He married September 13, 1750, Susan Apthorp 
(1734-1815) (q. v.), and became the father of Charles Bulfinch, the 
architect. 

Bust, three-quarters left with dark brown eyes directed to the spectator. 
His black eyebrows are very heavy. He wears a powdered wig which 
falls in curls on his shoulders; a white neckcloth, a black broadcloth coat 
with large black buttons and a black silk waistcoat. The plain back- 
ground is of reddish-brown with brown spandrels. 

Painted about 1756. H.28%". W.25\4’. 

Exhibited as a portrait by Smibert, at a Loan Exhibition of Portraits by 
American Painters before the Revolution, held in March 1922, at the 
Boston Art Club. 

Owned by J. Templeman Coolidge, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
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24. Mrs. Davin. 1719-1782 


She was Margaret, daughter of Brinley and Mary (Burroughs) 
Sylvester of Shelter Island, Long Island, New York and the sister of Mary 
Sylvester (q. v.). She was born December 11, 1719 and on October 8, 
1749 became the second wife of David Chesebrough (1702-1782) a mer- 
chant of Newport, Rhode Island, known locally because of his wealth and 
the extent of his business as “King David.’”’ During the Revolution he 
moved to his native town of Stonington, Connecticut where he died. Mrs 
Chesebrough died at Stonington, March 27, 1782 exactly a month after 
her husband. 

Life-size, shown to knees. She is standing with her body to the front 
and her face turned slightly toward her right, and her dark blue eyes 
directed to the spectator’s right. Her left arm rests upon the top of a 
stone pedestal and her right arm hangs at her side with the hand brought 
forward and lightly grasping the folds of her skirt. She wears a bluish 
green silk dress with low neck and short sleeves. The neck is trimmed with 
white lace and below the sleeves of the dress are undersleeves of white 
lawn trimmed with lace. On the breast is a bow of lavender pink and the 
waist is encircled with a ribbon of the same color tied in a bow at the right 
side. Her dark brown hair is brushed back from a high forehead and worn 
in curls at the back of the neck. A fountain of water gushes from an 
opening in the pedestal, and a slender vine creeps over it. In the right 
distance is a sunset sky and at the left is the trunk of a large tree about 
which are clusters of vines. This picture in pose, costume and arrange- 
ment of background is almost identical with that of Mrs. William Green- 
leaf (q. v.). 

Signed on top of pedestal, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1754. 

H. 49%". W.401%"”. Painted, according to family tradition, in New 
York City. 

Reproduced on front cover of “ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art,’’ June, 1916. 

Reproduced in “Art in America,”’ February, 1919. 

Exhibited at the National Academy, New York, “at the request of 
Colonel Trumbull” (Tuckerman, p. 45). 

Owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


25. Mrs. WysEeMAN. 174?-1827 


She was Lettice, daughter of Dr. Mitchell of Portsmouth, N. H., where 
she was probably born. She was a famous beauty of the town and “had 
handsome expectations of property.”” She became engaged to Nathaniel 
Warner, a brother of Hon. Jonathan Warner (q. v.) but during the absence 
of her lover in Europe was persuaded by her mother to marry Wyseman 
Clagett (1721-1784) one of the King’s attorneys who had emigrated to 
Portsmouth from England in 1758, after a ten year’s residence in Antigua 
where he had been a notary and secretary of the island. This marriage 
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took place at Portsmouth, August 14, 1759. Clagett was for several 
years attorney-general of the province and later of the state and an 
important pre-revolutionary character in New Hampshire. In 1771 he 
and his wife moved to Litchfield, New Hamsphire, where he died. Mrs. 
Clagett’s life with Clagett was an unhappy one. (See “Memoir of 
Wyseman Clagett”), by Hon. Charles H. Atherton, in (Collections of 
New Hampshire Historical Society, Vol. III, pp. 24-39.) In 1790, she 
married secondly as his third wife, Simon McQuesten (1739-1816) of 
Litchfield, and died at Bedford, New Hampshire, April 2, 1827. She was 
probably the last survivor of Blackburn’s sitters. (See “ An Old Town by 
the Sea” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Boston, pp. 94-7.) 

Slightly less than life-size, seated, and shown to below the waist with 
the head and body turned toward her right, and her dark brown eyes to 
the front. She wears a white satin dress, which has acquired a yellowish 
tone, cut low at the neck, where it is trimmed with white lace ruffles, with 
a row of pearls crossing the breast. The short sleeves are caught up above 
the elbow by a pearl pin and show undersleevesof white lawn trimmed with 
white lace. The left forearm rests on a heavy brown table with the hand 
hanging over the edge and the right hand raised to the level of the breast, 
lightly holds with the tips of the fingers a scarf or mantle of white, blue and 
taupe in wide stripes which falls over the right shoulder onto her lap and 
encircling her body appears at the right of the picture behind her left 
elbow on the table. Her very dark brown, almost black, hair is wavy and 
brushed back from the forehead and worn low at the back of the neck in 
curls. The mouth and nose are small, the lips very red, the face oval and 
the figure slight and girlish. The background at the left of the canvas is 
very dark and foliage is indistinctly seen. At the right it takes a lighter 
tone of plain reddish-browns and grayish-greens. 

Painted about 1760. H.353¢". W.271%”. 

Reproduced in ‘The Brooklyn Museum Quarterly,’ January, 1919. 

Owned by Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


26. CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. NATHANIEL. 1732-1779 


She was Sarah, daughter of Christopher and Sarah (Clark) Kilby of 
Boston and was born there April 6, 1732. On June 20, 1754, she married 
at Boston, Nathaniel Cunningham, Jr. (1725-1756) who had in 1748 in- 
herited a large fortune from his father. In September 1757 she married 
secondly Gilbert McAdam of Scotland and the remainder of her life was 
passed in Scotland where she died in 1779. 

Life-size, to below the knees. Seated, turned three-quarters toward her 
nght with her dark eyes to the front. Her left elbow rests on a stone 
parapet, with the hand hanging gracefully at her side. The right hand is 
brought toward the right knee and holds a rose pink scarf which, passing 
behind her body, appears under her left elbow and hangs over the parapet. 
She wears a grayish-white satin dress cut low in the neck which is trimmed 
with a narrow ruffle of white muslin. At the breast is a bow of striped 
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ribbon from which a string of small pearls crosses the bosom in festoons, 
The short sleeve, caught up by a small diamond-shaped pin, shows an 
undersleeve of white lawn trimmed with white lace. In the background 
at the right is a dark wall against which is draped a dark bluish-green 
curtain. At the left is a stone balustrade and above through an opening 
is seen a distant landscape of trees, mountains and meadow with a sunset 
sky. 

Painted about 1756. H. 4914". W. 384”. 

Owned by Mrs. Alexander S. Porter, Boston, Mass. 


27. CurwrEN, Mrs. SaMuEL. 1725-1793 


She was Abigail, duaghter of Daniel and Rebecca (Chambers) Russell 
of Charlestown, Mass., and a sister of Chambers Russell (q. v.). She was 
born at Charlestown, January 2, 1725 and married on May 24, 1750, 
Samuel Curwen (1715-1802) of Salem, Mass., the loyalist and diarist, 
with whom she lived unhappily. Curwen deserted her in 1775 and went 
to England. William Pyncheon in his Diary says that she had “an 
hysteric fit on hearing the news”’ of Curwen’s arrival in Boston in August 
1784. He returned soon after to London and on September 16, 1785 
wrote to a friend in Salem as follows, ‘should she (Mrs. Curwen) ob- 
stinately resolve to live and die in Salem . . . it is my express and 
peremptory order, command, and injunction on my heirs that on no 
consideration her dead body be entombed with my late niece or any of my 
family, being unwilling that her dust should be mixed with that of a 
family to which she bore enmity; and I should be not a little deranged in 
the Resurrection morning to find Abigail Curwen starting up at my side 

and to be put out of sorts at a season so solemn and important is 
too mortifying a thought to indulge.” She died at Salem and was buried 
April 2, 1793. 

Life-size, bust, turned slightly toward her right with her dark brown 
eyes to the front. She is seated and wears a low-necked white satin dress, 
with short sleeves caught up at the elbows with dark blue bows, and 
trimmed with wide cuffs and white lace ruffles. At the neck is a white 
lace-trimmed fichu, the ends of which are tucked behind a grayish-green 
stomacher decorated with silver applique, of conventionalized leaves and 
flowers. Upon her head is a white lace cap with a blue bow and her dark 
brown hair is brushed back from her forehead with curls at the back of the 
neck which is encircled with a double row of small pearls. Her complexion 
is of high color and her features are large with high cheek bones. The 
background is composed of warm tones of greens and browns and the 
lower corners of the picture show spandrels formed by a moulded cartouche 
of browns. 

Painted about 1758. H.29". W. 24”. 

On the back of the canvas is written ‘Sybil Avery, wife of Hon. Thomas 
Graves, by Smibert 1708.” 

Reproduced in “Two Centuries of Costume,” by Alice Morse Earle, 
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New York, 1903, Vol. II, p. 472, where it states that the portrait is in 
Essex Institute, but the reproduction differs slightly and may refer to a 


different picture. 
Owned by Estate of Henry R. Dalton, Boston, Mass. 


28. Currs, SaMuEL. 1726-1801 


Son of Richard and Eunice (Curtis) Cutts of Portsmouth, N. H., where 
he was born, December 8, 1726. His entire life was passed in his native 
town where he became a prosperous merchant, a representative to the 
General Court and a member of the Provincial Congress and the New 
Hampshire Assembly. He was married at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
December 8, 1762 to Anne Holyoke (1735-1812). He died at Porstmouth, 
May 29, 1801. 

Seated, turned three-quarters toward the left with his gray-blue eyes 
directed to the spectator, in a high backed mahogany chair, the seat up- 
holstered in dark green leather and studded with brass nails. He wears 
a powdered wig tied with a black queue bow, a white neckcloth with a 
small turned over collar, a suit of mauve with buttons of same color. The 
collarless coat with wide cuffs, the long waistcoat buttoned high in the 
neck and white muslin ruffles at the wrists. His right hand holding a 
quill pen rests upon a table covered with a dark green cloth on which lies 
his black cocked hat and a folded letter. The left hand entirely concealed 
by the ruffles, is pressed against his left hip. His complexion is very 
ruddy and his expression alert. The background is a dark warm green, 
showing an open window in the upper, left corner, through which is seen 
the ocean with two headlands, a ship upon the horizon and a boat in the 
middle distance, with a sunset sky. 

Probably painted in 1763. H. 5014”. W. 4034”. 

Reproduced in “‘Genealogy of the Cutts Family in America,’’ compiled 
by Cecil Hampden Cutts Howard, Albany, New York, 1892, facing p. 42, 
and in “Glimpses of an Old Social Capital” by Mary Cochrane Rogers, 
Boston, 1923, facing p. 24. 

Owned by Messrs. R. C. and N. M. Vose of Boston, Mass. 


29. Cutts, Mrs. Samuvgen. 1735-1812 


She was Anne, daughter of Rev. Edward Holyoke, of Marblehead, 
Mass., afterwards, from 1737 to his death in 1769, president of Harvard 
College, by his wife Margaret Appleton. She was born at Marblehead, 
November 26, 1735 and was married at Cambridge, Mass., December 9, 
1762 to Samuel Cutts (1726-1801) q. v. of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
She died at Kennebunk, Maine, March 28, 1812. 

Standing, to knees, and turned three-quarters toward the right with her 
brown eyes directed to the right. Her brown hair surmounting a small 
head is brushed back from the forehead and temples and decorated with 
ropes of small pearls. A long curl falls on the left shoulder and over the 
left side of the breast and there are curls at the back of the neck. Her 
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complexion is brilliant. She wears a low necked gown of white satin 
with a pale greenish tone. The short full sleeves are caught up above the 
elbow by a band of connecting squares of dark colored glass, and fin- 
ished with white lace ruffles. The neck of the gown is trimmed with 
narrow white lace. The tight bodice is edged with a girdle of narrow 
yellow satin ribbon to which dark colored squares of glass are attached 
at regular intervals and the skirts are very full with well expresed folds. 
A pinkish lavender scarf is fastened to the right shoulder by a large 
diamond shaped ornament, crosses the breast in a graceful curveand floats 
off to the left behind the figure. At the right it rests upon her left arm 
which lies upon a rocky grass covered bank which occupies the lower right 
corner of the canvas. The hands are exceptionally graceful and well 
painted, the left resting upon the wrist of the right arm, with the right 
hand on the edge of the bank and holding a small bouquet of flowers. 
The background shows a wooded landscape of solid dark green at the left 
becoming lighter toward the right and terminating in an opening in the 
trees with reddish sky and distant trees seen across a light green meadow. 
The picture is very brilliant and well painted. 

Probably painted in 1763. H.50144”. W. 4014”. 

teproduced in ‘Glimpses of an Old Social Capital’? by Mary Cochrane 
Rogers, Boston, 1923, facing p. 28. 

Owned by Messrs. R. C. and N. M. Vose, Boston, Mass. 


30. Dowsr, Mrs. NATHANIEL. 1724- 


She was’ Margaret Temple, daughter of Hon. Robert Temple of “Ten 
Hills Farm” near Charlestown, Mass.,by his wife, Mehitabel Nelson, and 
a sister of Sir John Temple (1732-1798), 8th baronet. She was baptized 
at Christ Church, Boston, April 5, 1724 and in 1746 married Nathaniel 
Dowse (1715-1783) of Charlestown. In 1759 they removed to Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

Life-size, to below knees. She is seated, her body facing, with her head 
turned slightly toward her right, and her dark brown eyes directed to the 
front. Her right hand, resting, palm upwards, on her lap, holds some 
roses; her left elbow rests upon a rocky bank overhung with shrubbery 
dimly seen at the right of the canvas, and the left hand hangs gracefully 
against her body. Her dark brown hair, brushed back from her forehead, 
is worn low in the neck and two jewelled combs are seen above her 
temples. A curl appears over the right shoulder. She wears a dark 
greenish blue dress of silk, the low neck trimmed with wide white lace, 
and a string of pearls crosses her breast, caught up at the centre with a 
pearl brooch. The bodice has a stomacher of golden brown, with a round 
jewelled pin at the waist. The short sleeves are caught up with a ruby 
pin showing white undersleeves finished with white lace ruffles. The 
background is a dark indistinct landscape with a sunset sky in the upper 
left corner. 

Painted about 1757. H. 493%”. W. 3934”. 

Owned by Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, Boston, Mass. 
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31. Dwicut, Gen. 1703-1765 


Son of Captain Henry and Lydia (Hawley) Dwight of Hatfield, Mass- 
He was born October 16, 1703, and was graduated in 1722 from Harvard 
College. He became a member of the Ancient and Honorable Artilllery 
Company of Boston in 1734, and at the siege of Louisburg in 1745 was 
appointed a brigadier-general, having previously been a colonel of militia. 
From 1753 tc 1761 he was judge of the court of common pleas for Hamp- 
shire County, Massachusetts and from 1761 to 1765 was judge of probate 
for Berkshire County. He married first on August 11, 1726, Mary 
Pynchon (1706-1751), and secondly in August 1752, Mrs. Abigail Ser- 
geant (1721-1791), widow of Reverend John Sergeant and a half-sister of 
Colonel Ephraim Williams, the founder of Williams College. He lived 
successively in Springfield, Brookfield, Stockbridge and Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, and died in the latter place June 19, 1765. 

Life-size, three-quarters length, standing, nearly to knees, and slightly 
turned toward his right with his blue eyes to the spectator. He wears a 
powdered full-bottomed wig, with curls, a white muslin neckcloth, folded 
over under the chin and tucked under the collarless coat. His suit is of a 
golden taupe, the buttons of the coat and waistcoat matching the cloth in 
color. The cuffs of the coat are wide and flowing and wide white muslin 
ruffles, fastened at the wristband with a gold button, partially cover the 
hands. His complexion is florid and his expression is slightly smiling. 
His left forearm rests upon a reddish-brown rocky bank with a tiny water- 
fall and grass. The hand, with a narrow gold ring on the third finger, 
holds his black three-cornetd hat. The right arm is partly extended, 
with the hand palm upwards, and the index finger pointing toward the left 
of the canvas. Behind the figure at the right is the trunk of a tree with 
foliage of greens, yellows and olives. The remainder of the background is 
warm and dark, with a reddish sunset sky in the extreme left corner. 

Signed on the bank under the left forearm, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1756. 
H. 49". W. 38’. 

Reproduced (bust only) in “History of the Ancient and Honorabie 
Artillery Company,” by Oliver Ayer Roberts, Boston, 1897, Vol. II, 
facing p. 25. 

Owned by Charles 8S. Rackeman, Esq., Milton, Mass. 


32. Ervine, Jonn, Jr. 1728-1816 


Son of John and Abigail (Phillips) Erving, of Boston, where he was 
born November 8, 1728. He was graduated from Harvard College in 
1747. He married in 1754, Maria Catherina (1729-1816), youngest 
daughter of Governor William Shirley of Massachusetts. He was a 
prominent merchant of Boston, sided with the King at the outbreak of the 
Revolution and went to England in 1776, dying at Bath, July 22, 1816. 

He is shown dressed in a gray coat, a rose-colored satin waistcoat, 
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embroidered with silver, and black velvet knee-breeches, and is apparently 
about twenty-eight years of age. : 
Painted about 1756. H. 50". W. 4014”. 
Exhibited in 1909 at the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, New York. 
Owned 1909 by John Langdon Erving, Esq., New York City. 


33. Ervine, Mrs. Joun, Jr. 1729-1816 


She was Maria Catherina, youngest daughter of William Shirley, 
governor of Massachusetts from 1741 to 1756, by his wife, Frances Barker. 
She married in 1754, John Erving, Jr., and accompanied him to England 
in 1776, dying at Bath, England in 1816. 

She is shown seated in a garden holding in her hand a bunch of roses. 
She wears a dress of white satin, trimmed with point lace. 

Painted about 1756. H. 50". W. 40”. 

Exhibited in 1909 at the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, New York. 

Owned 1909 by John Langdon Erving, Esq., New York City. 


34. Fanevuit, Mrs. Bensamin. 1708-1776 


She was Mary, daughter of Peter and Ruth Cutler of Boston, and was 
born there December 20, 1708. She married Benjamin Faneuil, Jr. 
(1701-1785) of Boston, a brother of Peter and lived on her husband’s 
estate at Brighton near Boston. Her husband was a loyalist and is said 
to have gone to England in1776. The date of his burial, however, appears 
on the records of Trinity Church, Boston, as October 6, 1785 and his 
wife’s burial is given as having occured March 17, 1776. 

The tradition handed down in the family is that this portrait was 
considered an excellent likeness. I have been able to get no description 
of the picture beyond the fact that Mrs. Faneuil was shown holding a 
book in her hand. 

Destroyed in 1882 by fire while in storage in New York City. 


35. Fircn, Timotrnuy. 1725-1790 


Son of Joseph and Margaret (Clark) Fitch, of Reading, Mass., where 
he was born, October 23, 1725. He was a Boston merchant but met with 
financial losses during the latter part of the Revolutionary War and 
subsequently lived in Medford, Massachusetts. He married first, Aug. 
19, 1746, Abigail (Hall) Donahue,and secondly, October 16, 1760, Eunice 
Browne (1731-1799), widow of Ichabod Plaisted, of Salem, Massachusetts. 
He died at Medford, September 28, 1790. 

Life-size, to below the knees, seated, turned toward his left, with his 
brown eyes to the front. His right elbow rests on a table covered with a 
dark green cloth, the hand, partly closed, held near his side. The left 
hand, closed, is placed against his hip. He wears a suit of fawn colored 
broadcloth, the coat collarless and with large cuffs and buttons, and the 
waistcoat trimmed with gold braid. The right leg crosses the left knee 
and a portion of the white stockings is shown. On the table, behind his 
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elbow is his black cocked hat, and near the edge of the table is a folded 
letter addressed T’o Mr. Timothy Fitch Merch* Boston. About his neck is 
a white neckcloth with shirt ruffles tucked into the neck of the waistcoat 
and the ends appearing farther down where the waistcoat is unbuttoned. 
His complexion is ruddy, his eyebrows brown and his face thin. He wears 
a white wig. The background is of greenish olive tones. 

Painted about 1760. H. 4854”. W. 37%’. 

A copy is owned by Mrs. Edward N. Fenno, Boston. 

Called a Copley by Perkins, p. 55. 

Owned by the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


36. Fircu, Mrs. Trmotruy. 1731-1799 


She was Eunice, daughter of Benjamin and Eunice (Turner) Browne, 
of Salem, Mass. She married first, Colonel Ichabod Plaisted, of Salem, 
and secondly, Oct. 16, 1760, Timothy Fitch (1725-1790) of Boston. She 
died in July, 1799. 

Life-size, to below the knees. Seated, turned slightly to her left, the 
head to her right and the dark brown eyes to the front. She holds with 
both hands a white lace scarf lying on her lap, and at her left is a carved 
gilt table with a marble top on which rests a work basket of split ash con- 
taining scissors, strips of tape and cloth. She wears a rose pink satin dress, 
with loose elbow sleeves showing white muslin undersleeves trimmed with 
flowing muslin ruffles. The low cut neck of the dress is trimmed with 
similar ruffles, and a blue scarf, fastened at one end to the top of the 
bodice crosses the breast and passes under the right elbow. There is a 
pearl pendant showing on the right breast. Her complexion is of a 
browinsh red tone and her black hair is brushed back and worn in curls at 
the back of the neck. In the background at the left is a dark bluish green 
curtain and at the right is a corner of a warm brown wall and the lower 
part of alarge column. This is a very fine example of Blackburn’s work 
and a most attractive picture. 

Painted about 1760. H. 4834”. W. 39”. 

A copy is owned by Mrs. Edward N. Fenno, Boston. 

Called a Copley by Perkins, p. 55. 

Owned by the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


37. Fiucker, Mrs. Tuomas. 1726-1785 


This picture was presented in 1855 to Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, by Mrs. Lucy Flucker (Knox) Thatcher, as a portrait of Judith 
Bowdoin (1719-1750), wife of Thomas Flucker (1719-1783). The date 
of Mrs. Flucker’s death, however, antedates by four years Blackburn’s 
arrival in this country and the costume in the protrait is of a period several 
years later than 1750. If it is a portrait of Mrs. Thomas Flucker it must 
be of his second wife, Hannah Waldo. She was a daughter of Samuel and 
Lucy (Wainwright) Waldo of Boston and was born there, Nov. 21, 1726. 
She was engaged to marry Andrew Pepperrell, only son of Sir William 
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Pepperrell of Kittery, Maine, and the date of the wedding had twice been 
fixed, but shortly before Pepperrell’s death she married at Boston, Jan. 
14, 1751, Thomas Flucker, secretary of the Province of Massachusetts. 
At the Revolution, Flucker and his family went to England and Mrs, 
Flucker died in London in December 1785. 

Life-size, standing, nearly to the knees, the body nearly full front, with 
the head turned slightly toward her right and her dark brown, almost 
black, eyes directed to the spectator. Her right hand is raised to her 
bosom and the left is carried toward the front of her body and rests palm 
upwards, on the folds of the voluminous skirt. Shewears a rose pink gown 
with tight-fitting short sleeved bodice cut low in the neck which is trimmed 
with white lace with a bow of dull dark blue ribbon at the breast. Another 
ribbon of the same color encircles the low waist and is tied in a bow at the 
side. The sleeves are finished with over-lapping flounces which match 
the dress, showing undersleeves of white muslin below with ruffles of 
flowing white lace beautifully drawn. The black hair is brushed back 
from the high forehead, worn low in the neck and decorated with pearls. 
The complexion is rosy. The background darker on the left, is of a 
greenish-brown tone. 

Painted about 1755. H. 491%”. W. 3854”. 

teproduced in “Two Centuries of Costume” by Alice Morse Earle, 
New York, 1903. 

Owned by Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


38. GARDNER, Mrs. SaAMvuEL. 1716-1789 


She was Elizabeth, daughter of William and Hannah (Appleton) 
Clarke, of Boston, where she was born, November 13, 1716. She married 
first, December 11, 1735, William Winslow (1707-1745), of Boston who 
died during the siege of Louisburg, and secondly, May 20, 1758, as his 
second wife, Samuel Gardner (1713-1769), a Salem merchant. She 
married third in 1770 Francis Cabot, a prosperous Salem merchant who 
died April 12, 1786. His widow died Sept. 9, 1789. This portrait has 
been for many years known as that of Mrs. Francis Cabot, but it was 
painted twelve years before she married Cabot. 

Life-size, seated, nearly to the knees. The body is turned very slightly 
toward her left, her head slightly to her right, and her dark brown eyes 
directed to the spectator. Her right hand, palm upward, rests on her lap 
and her left is concealed by her skirts. She wears a loose-fitting brown, 
satin gown, the low,square cut neck trimmed with white lace. The bodice 
is open at the front showing a chemisette of white muslin and festooned 
across the breast is a double row of pearls attached by pearl pendants. A 
white satin scarf fastened at the left breast, crosses to her right side and 
passes under her forearm. ‘The sleeves are short and are caught up in 
puffs at the elbows, showing white muslin undersleeves trimmed with 
white lace. Her black hair is brushed back from her temples and high 
forehead and hangs in curls on her neck, one curl falling over her left 
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shoulder. Her complexion is fresh. The background is warm at the 
left and a light grayish-green at the right. 

Signed and dated at lower right, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1758. 

H. 353%”. W. 2714’. 

Owned by Mrs. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Exhibited as portrait of Mrs. Francis Cabot at Boston Art Club, March 
1922. 


39. GREENLEAF, Mrs. Jonn. 1725-175- 


She was Priscilla, daughter of Judge Robert Brown of Plymouth, Mass. 
She married, on December 8, 1743, Dr. John Greenleaf (1717-1778), of 
Boston, a brother of William Greenleaf (q. v.) who married her sister. 
He married secondly in 1759 Ruth Walker, and in 1764, Ann Wroe who 
survived him. Mrs. Greenleaf died between 1756, the date of her 
portrait, and May 1759, when her husband married a second time. 

Life-size, to knees, seated and turned three-quarters toward her right, 
with her dark brown eyes to the front. Her left arm rests on the heavy 
top of a brown stone pedestal, and her right hand lightly holds with the tip 
of the fingers the pale grayish lavender scarf which encircles her body and 
falls over her right shoulder. She wears a white satin dress, with low 
neck and open bodice filled in with white lace and fastened with pearls. 
The short sleeves are puffed at the elbow and show undersleeves of white 
muslin trimmed with white lace ruffles. Her face is round, plump and 
smiling and her complexion fresh. The dark brown hair is brushed back 
from the forehead and decorated with pearls. In the background at the 
left is the trunk of a large tree with a warm greenish sky beyond and sunset 
clouds at the right. 

Signed and dated on pedestal at the right, I. Blackburn Pinx. 1756. 

H. 354%". W. 284”. 

Exhibited since 1913 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Owned by Richard C. Greenleaf, Esq., ‘Green Knoll,” Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


40. GREENLEAF, WILLIAM. 1725-1803 


Son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Gookin) Greenleaf of Boston, where he 
was born Jan. 10, 1725. He was a merchant living for many years on 
Hanover Street, and his name frequently appears on the town records as a 
member of many committees. He was active during the Revolution and 
from 1775 to 1780 was Sheriff of Suffolk County. He retired from business 
after the war and removed to New Bedford, Mass., where he died July 21, 
1803. 

Life-size, to the knees, standing and turned three-quarters toward his 
left with his head nearly to the front and the gray blue eyes directed to the 
spectator. His right elbow rests on a pedestal with the hand holding a 
letter addressed “‘To M*. William Greenleaf Merch* Boston.” The left 
hand hangs at his side. He wears a fawn colored collarless coat with wide 
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cuffs, and a light bluish green waistcoat with small green buttons. The 
breeches are of the same color as the coat. He wears a white neckcloth 
and white muslin ruffles at the wrists. His complexion is ruddy. On his 
head is a white wig. In the background at the upper left is a warm green 
curtain with a table below it under which a small anchor is indistinctly 
seen. A hole in the canvas through the coattail was made, according to 
family tradition, by a British soldier during the Revolution. 

Signed and dated on pedestal at right elbow, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757. 

H. 504%". W. 40’. 

Reproduced in “The Greenleaf Genealogy,” by James Edward Green- 
leaf, Boston, 1896, facing p. 90. 

Exhibited since 1913 at Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Owned by Richard C. Greenleaf, Esq., ‘‘Green Knoll,’”’ Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


41. GREENLEAF, Mrs. 1728-1807 


She was Mary, daughter of Judge Robert Brown of Plymouth, Mass. 
and sister of Mrs. John Greenleaf (q.v.). She was born at Plymouth, 
March 15, 1728, and married June 3, 1747 William Greenleaf (1725-1803) 
of Boston. She died Dec. 1, 1807. 

Life-size, to below the knees, standing with her body to the front, her 
head slightly to her right and her dark brown eyes to the spectator. Her 
right arm hangs at her side with the hand brought slightly toward the 
front, and the fingers lightly grasping the folds of the skirt; the left arm 
rests on a stone pedestal with water gushing from it and a vine growing 
over it. She wears a low necked rose pink satin dress, with short sleeves, 
tight fitting bodice and full skirts. The neck is trimmed with white lace 
with a dark blue bow on her breast and a narrow dark blue ribbon around 
the waist and tied in a bow at the front. The sleeves puffed at the el- 
bows show undersleeves of white muslin trimmed with well painted 
white lace. The very dark brown hair is brushed back from the forehead 
and caught with tiny pearls. The background is a landscape with the 
trunk of a large tree at the left with bluish sky, reddish gray clouds and 
distant trees. This picture is almost identical in pose and costume with 
the portrait of Margaret Sylvester (q. v.). It has bullet holes with the 
same traditional history as that of her husband’s portrait. 

Signed and dated, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757. H. 50%". W. 407%’. 

Exhibited since 1913 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Reproduced in “The Greenleaf Genealogy,” by James Edward 
Greenleaf, Boston, 1896, facing p. 91. 

Owned by Richard C. Greenleaf, Esq., “‘Green Knoll,’ Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


42. HeNcHMAN, DANIEL. 1689-1761 


Son of Hezekiah and Abigail Henchman of Boston where he was born 
January 21, 1689. He became a prominent bookseller and publisher in 
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Boston and took an active part in town and military affairs, and was 
for many years a deacon of the Old South Church. In 1738 and again 
in 1746 he was captain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
He married in 1713 Elizabeth Gerrish of Boston,and their daughter Lydia 
married Thomas Hancock. Henchman lived on Queen, now Court 
Street and died there Feburary 25, 1761. 

I have been unable to get any description of the portrait beyond the 
fact that his hair falls upon his shoulders and that he wears a white neck- 
cloth and a brown coat from which the ruffles of his shirt protrude. 

Probably painted about 1760. H. 50". W. 40’. 

Crayon copy (head only in vignette) is in the hall of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Co., Faneuil Hall, Boston from which a reproduc- 
tion was made which appears in “‘ History of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company,” by Oliver Ayer Roberts, Vol. II, facing p. 2 

Owned by Chase H. Davis Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


43. HencHMAN, Mrs DanteL. 1693-1767 


She was Elizabeth, daughter of Captain John and Lydia ‘Watts) 
Gerrish of Boston and married January 14, 1713 Daniel Henchman of 
Boston. She died at her home on Queen, now Court Street, Boston 
March 11, 1767. 

I have been unable to get any description of this portrait except to 
learn that the subject is shown in a green dress, open at the neck and 
that her hair falls upon her neck in long curls. 

Probably painted about 1760. H. 50". W. 40’. 

Owned by Chase H. Davis, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


44. Jarrrey, Mrs. Grorce. 1702-1778 


She was Sarah, daughter of Gov. John and Sarah (Hunking) Wentworth 
of Portsmouth N. H. She married first Archibald Macphedris who 
died in 1728 and secondly George Jaffrey (1683-1749). She died in 
Portsmouth in 1778. Her daughter was Mrs. Jonathan Warner (q. v.). 

Painted about 1761. H. 50". W. 40’. 

Owned by Miss Evelyn B. Sherburne, Portsmouth, N. H. 


45. Jarrrey, GEorGE. 1717-1802 


Son of George and Sarah (Jeffries) Jaffrey of Portsmouth, N. H. where 
he was born February 8, 1717. He was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1736. He became Treasurer and Councillor of the Province of New 
Hampshire, but resigned his office in 1776 because of tory sympathies. 
He married at Boston, November 10, 1758, Lucy Winthrop (1721-1776). 
He died at Portsmouth in 1802 leaving no issue, and bequeathed his 
property, then supposed to be very large, to his grandnephew George 
Jaffrey Jeffries on condition that “he should drop the name of Jeffries, 
become a permanent resident of Portsmouth, and never follow any pro- 
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fession except that of being a gentleman.’’ (See “An Old Town by the 
Sea”’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Boston, pp. 99-102. ) 

Life-size, bust, to the waist, and turned slightly toward his right with 
his face nearly front, and his dark brown eyes directed to the spectator. 
He wears a brown collarless coat with wide cuffs and a waistcoat of the 
same color. Under his left arm is a black cocked hat. The neckcloth 
is white with a tiny frill tucked into the waistcoat, and his wig is powdered. 
His complexion is ruddy and his expression pleasant. The background 
is plain and warm and in the lower corners are spandrels. 

Painted about 1758. H. 29%". W. 2414”. 

This portrait has for many years been called the work of Copley. 

Owned by William A. Jeffries, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


46. JArrrey, Mrs. Georas. 1721-1776 


She was Lucy, daughter of Adam and Ann (Wainwright) Winthrop 
of Boston, where she was born Aug. 22, 1721. She married George 
Jaffrey (1717-1802) of Portsmouth, N.H., at Boston, November 10, 1758, 
and died January 10, 1776. 

Life size, to below the waist, turned three-quarters toward her right, 
with her dark brown eyes to the spectator. She wears a low necked 
dress of tawny brown satin, a white lace fichu, the ends of which fall 
below the breast; short elbow sleeves caught up with a pendant brilliant, 
the white undersleeves of muslin trimmed with white lace. A bluish 
green scarf is thrown across the right shoulder and falling on her lap, 
reappears behind her body at the right of the canvas. A string of bril- 
liants is festooned across her breast and passes over the right shoulder. 
The complexion is fresh, the face thin, and the very dark brown hair, 
brushed back from the forehead, is fastened on top of the head bya 
comb ornamented with small brilliants. The plain background is of 
olive green at the right, changing at the left to lower neutral tones. The 
spandrels in the corners form an oval representing an opening in a brown 
stone wall. 

Painted about 1758. H. 2976". W. 2434”. 

This portrait, like the companion portrait of her husband, has for 
many years been called the work of Copley. 

Owned by Mrs. John A, Jeffries, Boston, Mass. 


47. ANDREW, JR. 1731-1799 


Son of Andrew and Mary (Fitch) Oliver of Boston where he was born 
November 13, 1731. He was graduated from Harvard College in 1749 
and received the degree of A. M. from Yale in 1751. He was a judge 
of the court of common pleas for Essex County, Massachusetts and a 
Mandamus Councillor. He married May 28, 1752 Mary Lynde (1732- 
1807) of Boston and died at Salem, Massachusetts on December 4, 1799. 

Life size, standing, nearly to knees, three-quarters right, with his 
brown eyes directed to the spectator. He wears a powdered wig with 
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two rolls over the ears and tied with a black queue bow; a white neck- 
cloth and tiny ruffle showing above the blue satin waistcoat which is 
embroidered with gold figured braid. The coat with wide cuffs is brown 
and at the wrists are white ruffles. His right hand rests upon his hip 
and the fingers of the left hand are thrust into the waistcoat. The back- 
ground is a dark wall with an opening at the upper left corner through 
which is seen a view of a circular summer house or dove-cot with tall 
evergreens at the left and white palings at the right. 

Signed and dated at lower left, 1. Blackburn Pinx*. 1755. H.50”. W.40”. 

Owned by William Hutchinson Pyncheon Oliver, Esq., Morristown, 
N. J. 


48. Mrs ANDREW, JR. 1732-1807 


She was Mary, daughter of Benjamin and Mary Lynde of Boston 
where she was born, January 5, 1732. She married at Boston, May 28, 
1752 Hon. Andrew Oliver, Jr. (1731-1799) and died at Salem, Mass- 
achusetts, December 26, 1807. Bentley in his Diary (Vol. III, pp. 335-6) 
says that she ‘“‘was of real piety but not of that mind which could have 
rendered her a fit companion for her husband who took a high rank in 
American Literature. She was feeble limited in her enquiries, & a century 
too late in her manners.” 

Life-size, standing, to the knees, her body three-quarters right, with 
her head three-quarters left, and with her blue eyes directed to the 
spectator. Her brown hair is brushed back from her forehead and caught 
above the left temple with a pearl ornament. She wears a light blue 
satin gown, with full skirts, elbow sleeves and low neck. The neck 
is trimmed with white lace and across the tight fitting bodice is a rope of 
small pearls or crystals. Below the sleeves are shown the white under- 
sleeves with white lace ruffles and a brown scarf floats away to the left 
from her right shoulder and passing behind her body falls over her left 
forearm. The left hand raised holds between her thumb and forefinger 
a single rose, and her right hand is outstretched at her right side, and is 
similar in pose to that shown in the portrait of Mrs. James Pitts (q. v.). 
The background dark at the left, becomes somewhat lighter toward the 
right of the canvas. 

Signed and dated at lower left corner I. Blackburn Pinx* 1 

H. 50”. W. 40". 

Owned by William Hutchinson Pyncheon Oliver, Esq., Morristown, 
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49. Orts, JAmMes. 1725-1783 


Son of James and Mary (Allyne) Otis of Barnstable, Mass. He was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1743 and in 1748 began the practice 
of law at Plymouth, Mass. His public career began in 1761 in which 
year he made his famous speech in the State House in Boston against 
the writs of assistance. In 1764 he published a pamphlet entitled “The 
Rights of the Colonies Vindicated.” Signs of mental! disorder appeared 
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about 1770 and soon after the Revolution he was removed to Andover, 
Massachusetts, where he was killed by lightning, May 23, 1783. 

Life-size, to waist, and turned toward his right with his dark eyes to 
the spectator. He wears a coat of very dark blue with a narrow collar, 
a yellowish white satin waistcoat with small white buttons, a white neck- 
cloth and thin white lawn ruffles. A powdered wig curled over the ears 
completes the costume. His arms hang at his sides and no hands are 
shown. His face is plump, with a fresh complexion and the expression 
is smiling. The background is of a brownish olive tone. There is a 
brown spandrel in each corner of the canvas. 

Signed on lower left spandrel, I. Blackburn Pinx: 1755 
H. 285". W. 2314”. 

Engraved in line by A. B. Durand, for “The Life of James Otis of 
Massachusetts,”’ by William Tudor, Boston, 1823, frontis; in stipple 
by J. R. Smith for “‘The Polyanthos,” Boston, 1812, n. s. Vol. II, p. 217; 
and by O. Pelton, in stipple for “History and Antiquities of Boston,” 
by Samuel G. Drake, Boston, 1856, p. 556. 

Owned by Mrs. Charles F. Russell, Weston, Mass. 


50. Oris, Mrs. JAmes. 1728-1789 


She was Ruth, daughter of Nathaniel and Ann (Boucher) Cunningham 
of Boston where she was born January 15, 1728. She married in 1755 
(intentions recorded March 18, 1755, Boston Records) James Otis 
(1725-1783), the celebrated orator and patriot of Boston, and died at 
Boston November 15, 1789. 

Life-size, to waist, turned toward her left, with her dark grayish eyes 
to the front. She wears a creamy white satin gown, with the low neck 
trimmed with well painted white lace. The bodice is slightly open 
showing a white muslin chemisette, and fastened by a string of pearls 
with a pearl pendant at either end. The loose short sleeves are caught 
up by a pendant pearl pin and beneath are undersleeves of white muslin 
trimmed with white lace. About her body is a greenish blue scarf which 
has fallen from her shoulders, and entirely conceals her left arm. The 
right arm is held against her side but neither hand is shown. Her dark 
brown hair is brushed back from her forehead, worn low on her neck, 
and decorated with pearls tied with a narrow brownish yellow ribbon. 
Her complexion is fresh and clear and the lips are very red. The back- 
ground is composed of mingled tones of blue, gray and reddish brown. 
There are spandrels in each corner of the canvas. 

Signed on lower left spandrel, I. Blackburn Pinx: 1755. 

H. 28%". W. 2314’. 

Owned by Mrs. Charles F’. Russell, Weston, Mass. 


51. Paiiurps, Miss ANN. 1736-d. probably before 1770 


She was the only daughter of Gillam and Mary (Faneuil) Phillips of 
Boston, and was born there August 18, 1736. I have found no record 
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of her marriage and she probably died before 1770 as her father makes 
no mention of her in his will. 

Life-size, standing, and shown to below the knees, turned slightly 
toward the right with her head and dark brown eyes turned toward the 
left. Her right arm is bent at the elbow with the tips of her fingers 
resting on the edge of a marble-topped console table with carved gilt 
brackets. The left hand grasps a white Chinese vase decorated with 
small pink flowers, which stands upon the table. In the vase are four 
red tulips one in bud. She wears a brownish-yellow gown with a low- 
necked, tight fitting bodice, short sleeves, puffed at the elbow and very 
full skirts, the neck and sleeves being trimmed with white lace. The 
bodice, is open in front, showing the white linen chemisette, and is caught 
by a string of pearls with a pendant pearl on the right breast. A 
striped scarf matching her gown in color, is thrown over the ieft shoulder, 
with one end falling on the table and hanging over the edge at the lower 
right corner of the canvas. The other end passes behind the body and 
floats off to the left. The light brown hair is brushed back from a very 
high forehead and worn in curls upon the neck, and in the hair over each 
temple, is a small festoon of pearls. On top of the head at the right is 
a small red rose, green leaf and white feather. The dark background 
is of a plain warm tone, with a dark blue curtain hanging at the right. 

Signed and dated at lower left, I. Blackburn, Pinxit 1755. 

H. 50”. W 40” 

Owned by Wallace T. Jones, Esq., Brooklyn N. Y. 


52. Puities, ANDREW FANEvIL. 1729-1775 


Only son of Gillam and Mary (Faneuil) Phillips of Boston, where he 
was born October 1, 1729. He was a merchant and at the outbreak of 
the Revolution became a loyalist and an addressor of Hutchinson, but 
he remained in the country. Apparently he never married and according 
to the records of Trinity Church, Boston, he was buried, July 23, 1775. 

Life-size, standing, and shown nearly to the knees, with his slight 
figure turned three-quarters toward the right, his head three-quarters 
to the left and his brown eyes directed to the spectator. He wears a 
yellowish brown coat, with wide cuffs and without a collar, and trousers 
of the same color. The coat is slightly open, showing a blue waistcoat 
trimmed with gold braid. The coat buttons match the coat and are 
worked with gilt threads. His powdered wig has two rolls over the ears 
and is tied with a black queue bow. About the neck is a white neck- 
cloth tied under the chin and tucked into the high waistcoat. His left 
arm hangs at his side with his hand holding his black cocked hat and his 
right hand is held in front of his waist with the fingers slightly outstretched. 
The background is formed by a dark overhanging cliff with vines and at 
the right is a distant landscape with a reddish brown sky. 

Signed and dated at lower left in script. Jos. Blackburn Pinxit 1755. 

H. 50”. W. 40’. 

Owned by Wallace T. Jones, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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53. 1695-1770 


Son of Samuel and Hannah (Gillam) Phillips of Boston where on 
Devonshire Street he was born October 4, 1695. His father was a promi- 
nent bookseller of Boston, and the son served apprenticeship with him 
and in 1715 set up in business for himself, his shop being “over against 
the West End of the Town House.”” He married August 6, 1725, Marie 
Faneuil (1708-1780). In 1714 he became a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Co., and in 1728,in company with Daniel Henchman 
(g. v.), and Thomas Hancock, he established at Milton Lower Mills, 
Massachusetts, the first paper mill in New England. In 1729 he was 
Senior warden of Christ Church, Boston and later he was a vestry-man 
of King’s Chapel. Asa publisher he was not prominent. At his father’s 
death in 1720 he inherited property valued at more than £3000, while 
in 1738 at the death of her uncle Andrew Faneuil, his wife received a 
legacy of 8000 ounces of silver and Phillips soon retired from active busi- 
ness to devote his time to the management of his and his wife’s estates. 
He died at Boston, October 17,1770. Littlefield (“Early Boston Book- 
sellers” p. 221) says he “belonged to that class, wealthy and cultured, 
who were first in all the benevolent and progressive matters in the town.” 

Life-size, seated in a high-backed mahogany chair, turned three-quarters 
toward the right and shown to below the knees, with his dark blue eyes 
directed to the spectator. He wears a powdered curly wig falling upon 
his shoulders, a white neckcloth with a small ruffle tucked into the neck 
of the waistcoat. His suit is light brown. The coat without a collar 
and with wide cuffs, and the stockings are white. At his wrists are white 
ruffles turned back over the cuff of the sleeve. His right hand rests 
upon his right leg holding a black cocked hat and the left hand is thrust 
into the waistcoat as far as the knuckles. The background is very dark 
and at the left a pilaster and pedestal are indistinctly seen. 

Signed and dated at left on base of pilaster: I. Blackburn Pinxit 1755. 

H. 50”. W..40. 

Owned by Wallace T. Jones, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


54. Mrs. Gittam. 1708-1780 


She was Marie, daughter of Benjamin and Anne (Bureau) Faneuil of 
Boston, and sister of Peter Faneuil, the wealthy Boston merchant. She 
was born in Boston April 16, 1708 and was married there August 6, 1725 
to Gillam Phillips (1695-1770) q. v. After her husband’s death she lived 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, probably making her home with her niece 
Mrs. George Bethune, q. v. and died there. The exact date of her death 
has not been found but according to the records of Trinity Church, 

3oston, she was buried February 18, 1780. 

She is shown at life size, as a stout woman, seated, to below the knees 
and turned three-quarters toward the left, with her brown eyes directed 
to the spectator. Her complexion is fresh and her expression smiling 
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and alert. The brown hair is brushed back from the forehead. She 
wears a white satin gown, cut low in the neck with a very thin white 
lace collar or fichu and wide-spreading voluminous skirts. About the 
neck is a pearl necklace with a large pearl pendant, and in the ears are 
pearl ear-rings. The short sleeves are trimmed with elaborate lace 
ruffles and the tight fitting bodice is open in front and held by a lacing 
of narrow blue ribbon. A blue bow is shown at the left side of the waist 
and another of a greenish blue tone is at the breast. The left hand, 
palm upwards, lies on her lap, and with the right hand raised at her side 
to the level of her breast, she lightly grasps a scarf of changeable plum 
and green colors which crossing over her right shoulder, reappears at 
her left side in the lower right corner of the canvas. The background 
is of light brown tones, growing darker at the left, and at the right is a 
draped, dark olive green curtain. 

Signed and dated at lower left, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1 

H. 50”. W. 40’. 

Owned by Wallace T. Jones, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘ 
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55. Pirrs, James. 1710-1776 


Son of John and Elizabeth (Lindall) Pitts of Boston. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1731. He married October 26, 1732, 
Elizabeth Bowdoin (1717-1771), of Boston. He was a prominent mer- 
chant of Boston and from 1766 to 1774 was a member of the King’s 
Council. Shortly before his death he retired to his estate at Tyngs- 
borough, Massachusetts, where he died. 

Life-size, to knees. He is standing, turned slightly toward his left with 
his small brown eyes to the front. His complexion is very ruddy. He 
leans upon his right hand, palm down, on the edge of a round table covered 
with a greencloth. His black hat lies on the table behind his hand. He 
wears a full bottomed powdered wig, a white muslin neckcloth and frill,a 
broadcloth collarless coat of grayish brown with large buttons of the same 
color, and with cufis, a long creamy white waistcoat with numerous small 
white buttons, and knee breeches to match the coat. There is an indi- 
stinct landscape with cedar trees and a sunset sky at the right. It is 
in its original carved frame. 

Signed at the left, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757. 

H. 50°. W. 40”. 

Reproduced (reversed) in “ Provincial Pictures by Brush and Pen,” by 
Daniel Goodwin, Jr., Chicago, 1886, facing p. 11. 

Owned by Lendall Pitts, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 


56. Pitts, Mrs. JAmMes. 1717-1771 


She was Elizabeth, daughter of James and Hannah (Pordage) Bowdoin 
of Boston, and was born there April 25,1717. She married, October 26, 
1732, James Pitts of Boston and died, October 20, 1771. Her only 
daughter married Jonathan Warner (q. v.) 
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Life-size, to the knees. Standing with her body nearly front and her 
head turned slightly toward her right, with her black eyes directed to the 
spectator. Her right hand is outstretched, and her left is raised and held 
against her breast. She wears a low-necked white silk dress with a pink 
bow at the waist. The neck is trimmed with a white lace fichu the ends 
of which hang at the front of the bodice. A string of pearls is festooned 
across her breast. The full short sleeves are caught up above the elbows 
showing undersleeves of white lawn trimmed with white lace. Her black 
hair is brushed back from her forehead and worn low in the neck and 
decorated with a string of pearls. A green scarf falling over her left 
shoulder is blown by the breeze and floats off behind her right shoulder. 
There is a dark indistinct landscape background with cedar trees and a 
sunset sky. 

Signed at lower right, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757. H. 50’. W. 30’. 

Reproduced (reversed) in “‘ Provincial Pictures by Brush and Pen,” by 
Daniel Goodwin, Jr., Chicago, 1886, facing p. 10; and in ‘“‘ History of the 
Arts of Design in the United States,’’ by William Dunlap, New York, 
1834, revised edition by Charles E. Goodspeed and Frank W. Bayley, 
Vol. 1., facing p. 26, Boston 1918. 

Owned by Lendall Pitts, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 


57. PoLLARD, BENJAMIN. 1696-1756 


Son of Jonathan and Mary Pollard of Boston where he was born June 6, 
1696. He married in 1746 Margaret Winslow. He was a prominent 
merchant, one of the founders, in 1741, ‘of the first Corps of Cadets, and 
served as Sheriff of Suffolk County. He died in Boston in 1756. 

Bust, the body turned slightly toward his right, his head slightly 
toward his left and his large brown eyes directed to the spectator. He 
wears a large dressing cap of figured brown velvet, a white neckcloth and 
small white muslin ruffle. A loose robe or dressing gown of bluish green, 
partially opened at the neck, shows a little of the unbuttoned brownish 
red waistcoat with small golden brown buttons. The background is 
plain and of warm tones of brown, with a brown spandrel in each corner. 

Painted about 1755. H. 28%". W. 2434”. 

Reproduced in “ Narrative and Critical History of America,”’ by Justin 
Winsor, Vol. V, p. 138. Boston 1889. 

Owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, to which 
institution it was presented in 1834. 


58. BENJAMIN. 1696-1756 


This is another portrait but whether or not it is similar to the preceding, 
I do not know as I have not found it. 

Painted about 1755. 

Owned (in 1878) by Miss Margaret V. Winslow, Boston. 
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59. Potuarp, Mrs. BensamMIn. 1724-1814 


She was Margaret, daughter of Joshua and Elizabeth (Savage) Wins- 
low of Boston, where she was born April 28,1724. She married at Boston, 
August 14,1746, Benjamin Pollard, and died at Boston, March 25, 1814, 
having survived her husband for nearly sixty years. 

I have not been able to find this portrait but Perkins described it in 
1878 as showing the subject dressed in a white satin gown, cut square in 
the neck, and fastened with pearls; the hair, unpowdered, in large curls, 
and a blue scarf over her arm. 

Painted about 1755. 

Owned in 1878 by Miss Margaret V. Winslow, Boston. 


60. Russett, CHAMBERS. 1713-1767 


Son of Hon. Daniel and Rebecca (Chambers) Russell of Charlestown, 
Mass., and a brother of Mrs. Samuel Curwin, (q. v.). He was born in 
Charlestown July 4, 1713, was graduated from Harvard in 1731, and 
married in 1738 Mary Wainwright of Ipswich and Boston. In 1746 he 
was appointed Judge of the High Court of Admiralty for the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

He is shown wearing the red robes of the admiralty judge, to the waist, 
and turned slightly toward his left with his eyes directed to the spectator. 
A large powdered curly wig falls over his shoulders and at his neck is a 
white neckcloth with linen bands. At the right in the background appear 
some large books standing upright, with a roll of paper resting on them. 

According to a tradition in the family, this portrait, intended to bea 
full-length was never finished by Blackburn and was afterwards cut down 
to its present shape and size and completed by Gilbert Stuart. 

Reproduced in an oval vignette in ‘‘ Proceedings in Observance of the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the First Church in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,” facing p. 63, Cambridge, 1899. 

Painted about 1755. Oval. 

Owned by Russell Codman, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


61. Russett, Mrs. 1716-1762 


She was Mary, daughter of Francis and Mary (Dudley) Wainwright of 
Ipswich, Mass. and Boston. She was born in Boston, July 29, 1716, 
married April 2,1738, Hon. Chambers Russell (1713-1767) of Charles- 
town and Lincoln, Massachusetts, and died at Lincoln August 13, 1762. 

Life-size, seated, turned three-quarters toward her right and shown to 
below the knees. Her dark eyes are directed to the spectator. The 
black or dark brown hair is brushed backfrom theforehead and templesand 
worn in curls in the neck, and pearls are interwoven in it. She wears a 
low necked, short sleeved gown, the bosom nearly concealed by a wide 
white lace fichu with the ends reaching to her waist, and a narrow ribbon 
of white lace encircles her neck. White lace ruffles are shown in the 
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sleeves. Her gown is of white or light colored satin and a rope of pearls is 
festooned across the breast. A scarf surrounding her appears at each side, 
falling on the right of the picture over a heavy table upon which her left 
elbow rests. Her right hand lies upon her right knee and holds a small 
book with her thumb thrust between the covers. Landscape background 
with trees at left of canvas. 

Painted about 1755. H. 40". W. 50”. 

Owned by the Misses Marquand, Curzon’s Mills, West Newbury, Mass. 


62. St. Loz, Mrs. Georce. 1738- 


She was Anne, daughter of Reverend Arthur Browne, first rector of 
St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, N. H., by his wife Mary Coxe, and a 
sister of Miss Elizabeth Browne, (q. v.). She married, first, at Ports- 
mouth, February 9, 1756, Captain George St. Loe, a British officer, serv- 
ing in New England, from whom she was divorced. ‘She then went to 
Ireland and in 1767 married again, moved to England and became the 
mother of three children. Later she married, for her third husband, a 
man named Kelly “of reckless character who treated her with the utmost 
neglect.’? She died probably before 1790. 

Life-size, to below waist, the head and erect body turned slightly toward 
her right with her black eyes to the front. She wears a bluish-green satin 
gown, cut low at the neck which is trimmed with narrow white lace very 
carefully painted. A bouquet of pink roses, buds and leaves is fastened 
on the bosom, and a double string of pearls, festooned across the breast, is 
caught up at the ends by a small square red pin from which hanges a pearl 
pendant. The short full sleeve is caught up by a similar pearl pendant, 
and shows an undersleeve of white lawn finished with a wide ruffle of 
white lace. Neither hand is shown and the right arm is concealed by a 
thin indistinct scarf of golden brown, which, falling onto her lap, crosses 
the right shoulder and floats off to the right behind the body. Her brown 
wavy hair is brushed back from the forehead, worn in curls on the back 
of the neck and decorated with a string of pearls, a pearl pendant and a 
tiny brownish bow. The complexion is fresh with rosy cheeks and very 
red lips. The face is long and oval with a pointed chin. The background 
is plain and of tones of warm browns. There are spandrels in each corner 
of the canvas, but the picture is unfortunately framed in an 1840 frame 
with an oval mat. 

Signed on lower left spandrel, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1758. 

H. 304%". W. 25’. 

Reproduced in “Glimpses of an Old Social Capital’”’ by Mary Cochrane 
Rogers, Boston, 1923, facing p. 70. 
Owned by the Misses Rogers, West Roxbury, Mass. 


63. Scotr, Mrs. Greorae. 1733-1768 


She was Abigail, daughter of John and Abigail (Phillips) Erving of 
Boston, and a sister of John Erving, Jr., (q. v.). She was born in Boston, 
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September 17, 1733 and married December 11, 1759, Colonel George 
Scott (1727-1767) who from 1763 to his death was lieutenant-governor of 
the Dominican Islands, and Mrs. Scott died there February 13, 1768. 
(The Boston Chronicle, March 7-14, 1768). Her husband’s portrait by 
Copley is in the Brook Club in New York City. 

Life-size, to below the knees, her body turned more than three-quarters 
toward her right, with her head toward the front and her eyes facing the 
spectator. Her right hand is raised to the level of her eyes and lightly 
holds the brim of a straw hat. On her left arm hangs a small basket 
filled with roses, a pose similar to that shown in the portrait of Mrs. 
Nathaniel Barrell (q. v. ). She wears a white silk dress with full skirts 
the folds of which are well expressed. The low cut neck is trimmed 
with white lace and the short sleeves caught up and puffed at the elbows 
show undersleeves of white muslin with lace ruffles, beautifully painted. 
Ascarf fastened at her breast, passes over her right shoulder and floats out 
behind her. A string of pearls is shown festooned across the breast 

Painted probably in 1760. H. 50". W. 40”. 

Exhibited at the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, New York 1909, and 
reproduced in the Catalogue of that exhibition, vol. II, facing p. 4. : 

Owned, 1909, by John Langdon Erving, Esq., New York City. 


64. Stmpson, JONATHAN. 1685-1763 


Son of Jonathan and Wait (Clap) Simpson of Charlestown, Mass. 
He was baptised at Charlestown, March 1, 1685 and married first at 
Boston April 10, 1707, Mary, daughter of Thomas and Mary Baker of 
Boston, and secondly Esther Wheeler. He was a noted shop-keeper of 
Boston and a deacon of the Old South Church for twenty years. He 
died in Boston, February 18, 1763. He was the father of Jonathan 
Simpson (1712-1795) q. v. 

Life-size, three-quarters length, seated, and turned slightly toward 
his right, in an armchair upholstered in green velvet. His right arm 
rests on a table, the fingers of the hand thrust between the leaves of a 
book, presumably a bible. His very dark eyes are directed toward the 
spectator and his complexion is florid. He wears a powdered wig, and 
a bit of the white neckcloth shows under the chin. His suit is dark brown, 
the waistcoat buttoned close to the throat and the coat open. A little 
of his black stockings show. A portion of the white undersleeves appear 
below the coat sleeves, gathered at the wrist into a band without ruffles. 
Behind the table is a brown curtain. 

Painted in 1757. H. 50". W. 40”. 

Owned by Colonel Stanhope E. Blunt, U. S. A. Retired, Springfield, 
Mass. 


65. Stimpson, JONATHAN. 1712-1795 


Son of Jonathan and Mary (Baker) Simpson of Boston. He was born 
in Boston, October 30, 1712 (Boston Records), but according to a Bible 
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record on October 19, 1711. He married February 1, 1754, Margaret 
Lechmere (1719- ). He was a merchant of Boston and a loyalist 
who went to England and died at Bristol, September 19, 1795. 

Life-size, standing, to the knees, turned slightly toward his left, with 
his dark gray blue eyes to the front. His right hand, partially closed, 
rests upon his hip and his left arm hangs to his side, with a black hat 
under it. He wears a suit of golden brown, the coat lined with grayish 
white satin. The breeches reach to the knees and the white stockings 
are just visible at the bottom of the canvas. About his neck is a white 
neckcloth and at the wrists are white ruffles of thin muslin. On his 
head is a powdered wig. His face and figure are plump and his complex- 
ion very ruddy. The background is of a brownish-olive tone. 

Signed and dated, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1758. 

H. 49144”. W. 3914”. 

Reproduced in “The Holyoke Diaries, 1709-1856,’ Salem, 1911, 
facing p. 95, but wrongly attributed to Copley and called a portrait of 
Jonathan Simpson, Jr., (1750—1834.) 

Owned by Robert Osgood, Esq., Salem Mass. 


66. Simpson, JONATHAN. 1712-1795 


Life-size, nearly full length, seated, and turned three-quarters toward 
his left, with his dark brown eyes to front, in a mahogany chair. His 
left hand holding an unaddressed partly folded letter, rests upon a table 
covered with a dark green cloth on which lies a large paper pamphlet. 
Nearby is a leaden standish. His right hand resting on his knee grasps 
a quill pen. He wears a collarless full-skirted coat of rich reddish brown 
velvet with deep cuffs and cloth buttons, and waistcoat and knee breeches 
of the same material. The stockings are white and a part of the black 
shoe on the left foot shows beneath the table. At the neck is a white 
neckcloth and a small bow tucked into the waistcoat. He wears a pow- 
dered wig and at the wrists are white muslin ruffles. There is a plain 
dark background. 

Painted probably in 1758. H. 4954", W. 3954”. 

Exhibited in March 1896 at a loan collection of portraits in Copley 
Hall, Boston, and in March 1922 at Boston Art Club. 

Owned by Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, Boston, Mass. 


67. Sumpson, Mrs. JONATHAN. 1719- 


She was Margaret, daughter of Thomas and Anne (Winthrop) Lech- 
mere of Boston, where she was born March 4, 1719. She married at 
Boston, February 1, 1754, Jonathan Simpson (1712-1795). She went 
to England with her husband at the time of the Revolution and died at 
Kensington, London. 

Life-size, almost to feet, turned three-quarters toward her right, with 
her face nearly front and her dark brown eyes directed to the spectator. 
Her right hand rests on the right knee and her left arm on a heavy reddish 
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brown stone pedestal, with the hand holding a thin brown leather 
bound book numbered 3. She wears a rich brown figured brocade dress, 
the low neck trimmed with wide white lace ruffles with a small bow at 
the bosom of pearly white ribbon. The sleeves are short and are 
trimmed with wide white lace. A pearly white silk scarf rests on the 
pedestal back of her elbow and passing behind her body, reappears on her 
right knee under her hand. There are pearls in her dark brown curly 
hair which is brushed back from her forehead and worn low on the 
neck. Her complexion is fresh and her expression faintly smiling. In 
the background at the upper right is a dark green curtain caught up 
with a cord, and at the left is an opening, through which is seen a land- 
scape of trees, sky and clouds. 

Painted probably in 1758. H. 493%". W. 393%”. 

Exhibited in March 1896, at a loan collection of portraits in Copley 
Hall, Boston; in February 1918, at thd Copley Gallery, Boston, and in 
March 1922, at Boston Art Club. 

Owned by Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, Boston, Mass. 


68. Sy_tvesTer, Miss Mary 1724-1794 


She was a daughter of Brinley Sylvester of Sylvester Manor, Shelter 
Island, L. I., New York and a sister of Mrs. David Chesebrough (q. v.). 
She married at Newport, R. I., March 9,1756, Thomas Dering (1720-1785) 
of Boston and later of Shelter Island. She died at Shelter Island, 
August 19, 1794. 

Life-size, standing, and shown to the knees. Her body faces the front, 
her head being turned slightly toward her right with her brown eyes to 
the spectator. Her right arm is held near her side and she grasps lightly 
a shepherd’s staff the excuse for which is offered by the introduction 
in the lower left corner of a white lamb. Her left hand is pressed against 
her hip holding a yellow straw hat with a large brim, decorated with 
small red, white and blue flowers. She wears a very dark, slightly irrides- 
cent green silk dress cut low neck and short sleeves. The neck is partly 
filled in with a ruffle of white muslin, and is open at the bodice and held 
with a string of pearls which fall away from the sides of the opening in 
festoons across the breast. Another string of pearls crosses the left 
shoulder and passes over the bosom to the top of the bodice. White 
undersleeves of muslin show at the elbows, finished with wide white 
ruffles. A brownish smoky colored scarf is draped over the left shoulder 
and arm and crossing behind the body floats off to the left of the right 
arm. The dark brown hair is brushed back from the face and worn low 
in curls on the neck, and on the top of the head is a yellowish ribbon and 
small flowers. Small pearls are interwoven in the hair at the temples. 
There is a landscape background of reddish browns with a brownish red 
sky in the lower left corner. In the lower right corner are distant trees 
and a flock of tiny sheep. 

Signed on lower end of shepherd’s staff: I. Blackburn Pinx. but not 
dated. 
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Probably painted in 1754. H. 49%. W. 40% 

Reproduced in the “Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” 
June, 1916. p. 133. 

Owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


69. Taytor, Cot. Witiiam. 1714-1789 


Born in Jamaica, May 18, 1714, he came to Boston where he became 
a prominent merchant and a member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of which organization he was elected captain in 1760. 
He married at Boston, October 22, 1765 Sarah Cheever (1727-1812) 
widow of Thomas Savage (1710-1760) of Boston. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution his sympathies were with the Crown and he was proscribed 
and banished but he later returned and died at Milton, Mass., February 
16, 1789. 

I have been unable to find this portrait which was probably a three- 
quarter length and painted about 1760. The reproduction of the head 
shows him three-quarters right with dark eyes directed to the spectator, 
and wearing a powdered wig tied with a black queue bow, white neckcloth 
and small ruffle tucked into top of waistcoat. 

Reproduced (head only) in “History of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company,” by Oliver Ayer Roberts, Boston, 1897, vol. II, 
facing p. 99. 


70. Tucker, Miss Frances. 1740-1825 


She was the eldest child of Col. Henry and Anne (Butterfield) Tucker 
of “The Grove,”’ Bermuda, and was born April 25, 1740. She married 
her cousin Henry Tucker, (d.1793) of the “ Bridge House,” Bermuda, 
January 5, 1764 and died in 1825. 

Shown to the waist, wearing a white low necked tight fitting bodice, 
the neck trimmed with narrow lace. Small necklace close to neck. 
Eyes to spectator. Her dark hair is brushed back from high forehead 
with flowers init. Stately, dignified, young girl with pleasant expression. 
Spandrels in lower corners. Plain background, arms at sides with the 
hands not showing. 

Reproduced in ‘‘The Emmet Family”’ by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
New York, 1898, facing p. 376. 

Owned by a descendant in Baltimore, Md. 


71. Tucker, Mrs. HENRY, AND HER CHILDREN, ELIZABETH AND 
NATHANIEL 


She was Anne, daughter of Gen. Nathaniel Butterfield, and married 
November 9, 1738. Her daughter Elizabeth, born September 2, 1747, 
died unmarried and the son Nathaniel, born February 13, 1750, settled 
in Hull, England, became a physician, married and left issue. 
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Shown seated and turned slightly to the right with her head slightly to 
the left and her eyes to the right, wearing a white lace cap, tight fitting 
bodice, and very full skirts. A small necklace encircles her neck and 
across her breast a kerchief is folded. Sitting upon her lap with his 
mother’s right arm about him is her three year old son wearing a white 
iow-necked dress with skirts reaching to his feet, with his smiling face 
turned to the spectator. His six year old sister stands at her mother’s 
side wearing a short-sleeved, low necked gown and a small lace cap, her 
face, like her brother’s, smiling and her eyes to the spectator. With her 
left hand extended she seems in the act of taking some small object which 
her brother holds out for her in his right hand. Her mother’s left arm 
is about’the daughter’s waist. 

Painted in Bermuda, 1753. 

Reproduced in “The Emmet Family” by Thomas Addis Emmet, 
M. D., New York, 1898, facing p. 376. 

Owned by descendant in Baltimore, Md. 


72. Tucker, CoLoNeL Henry. 1713-1787 


Son of Henry and Frances (Tudor) Tucker of Bermuda, where he was 
born October 28, 1713. He married on November 9, 1738, Anne, daughter 
of General Nathaniel Butterfield by whom he had several children, one 
of whom, Thomas Tudor (1744-1828) settled in South Carolina, and 
became a surgeon in thearmy. He later until his death, was treasurer of 
the United States. Another son, St. George, settled in Virginia, became a 
prominent jurist and was Professor of Law in William and Mary College. 
Colonel Tucker served in the British army and lived on his estate ‘The 
Grove,” in Bermuda. 

Shown standing, nearly to the knees, his body turned slightly to the 
right, his head to the left and his eyes to the spectator. His right hand 
rests against his hip, holding back his long coat, while his left hand is 
thrust into his waistcoat. He wears a wig, a white neckcloth and his 
waistcoat is buttoned nearly to his neck. White flowing ruffles appear 
at his wrists and the hilt of a dress sword shows at his left side. 

Painted in Bermuda about 1753. 

Reproduced in “The Emmet Family” by Thomas Addis Emmet, 
M. D., New York, 1898, facing p. 376. 

Owned by a descendant in Baltimore, Md. 


73. UNKNOWN WoMAN 


Called, without convincing evidence, a portrait of Mrs. John Daven- 
port, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, who died “about 1818.” 

Life-size, standing to knees, three-quarters right with her eyes to the 
spectator, at a heavy table on which is a figured porcelain vase of tulips, 
the stem of one of which she grasps lightly in her right hand, her right 
arm being extended across her body. She wears a low necked gown of 
gray-brown satin with elbow sleeves finished in a succession of over- 
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lapping cuffs edged with silver, below which fall three wide flowing lace 
ruffles. The neck and front of the bodice are trimmed with white lace 
and at her breast is a jewelled ornament. Her dark brown hair is brushed 
back from her forehead and in it are two or three tiny flowers. About 
her neck is a lace ribbon tied in a bow at the back. The background is 
composed of tones of gray, brown, and olive. 

Painted about 1760. H. 44.” W. 36%.’ 

Listed as by Copley in “The Life and Works of John Singleton Copley” 
by Frank W. Bayley, Boston, 1915, p. 269. 

Sold in New York City at the auction of pictures belonging to the 
estate of Frank Bulkeley Smith, Esq., of Worcester as a portrait of Mrs. 
Davenport by Copley. 

teproduced in the catalogue of that sale, New York 1920. 

Owned by Walter Jennings, Esq., New York City. 


74. UNKNOWN WoMAN 


Although called a portrait of Mrs. George Jaffrey (1727-1776) it 
bears no facial resemblance to the previously mentioned portrait of 
that lady. 

Life-size, half-length, turned three-quarters toward her left with her 
grayish-blue eyes directed to the spectator. She wears a very low cut 
warm brown satin gown, with a V shaped neck partially filled in with 
the wide white ruffles of a white chemisette and caught at the breast by 
a rope of pearls. Smaller pearls are interwoven in the reddish brown 
hair which is brushed back from her forehead and temples and falls in 
curls over right shoulder and left breast. Her sleeves are caught at the 
elbow by another rope of small pearls and a greenish gray scarf appears 
in front of her body at the lower right corner of the canvas. The plain 
background is dark and there is a spandrel in each lower corner. 

BH. 20". W. 24’. 

Owned by Mrs. Edward N. Fenno, Boston, Mass. 


75. UNKNOWN WoMAN 


Although this picture has for many years been called a portrait of 
Mrs. Gilliam Phillips (1708-1780) it bears no resemblance to the authentic 
portrait of that lady by Blackburn, and it is unquestionably a portrait 
of someone else. 

Life-size, standing, and shown to below the waist. Her body is turned 
more than three-quarters toward her left with her head nearly front, 
and her brown eyes directed to the spectator. She wears a white satin 
dress cut very low and trimmed at the neck with white lace.* A shaded 
violet bow is fastened at the top of the bodice and a double string of 
pearls is festooned across the breast and attached to the dress at the 
shoulder. The short sleeves are very full and trimmed with wide white 
lace ruffles on the shoulders and at the elbows. The brown hair is brushed 
back from the forehead, curled over the ears and worn low in the neck, 
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one long curl falling over the left shoulder. The right hand, with the 
fingers separated, is extended in front of the body and the left hand 
grasps lightly with the thumb and forefinger a gold chain set with topaz 
which falls over the right forearm and which she is in the act of fastening 
about the arm as a bracelet. The background is plain and shaded in 
tones of dark olive. 

This pose of the hands and their employment is almost identical with 
that shown in the portrait at Coleshill House, Berkshire England, of 
Mary Bouverie, painted in 1749 by Thomas Hudson. 

Painted about 1755. H. 36”. W. 28’. 

Exhibited at Copley Hall, Boston 1896, as a “Portrait”? by Copley. 

Owned by Mrs. W. Eliot Fette, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


76. UNKNOWN WoMAN 


This is called a portrait of Mrs. Daniel Russell (1691-1729) who was 
Rebecca Chambers of Charlestown, Mass., but as it represents a young 
woman of approximately thirty years of age painted about 1755, it is 
evident that it cannot be of Mrs. Russell. The same objection holds in 
regard to its being a portrait of the second wife of Hon. Daniel Russell, 
who was Faith Phillips (1690?-1775), widow of Arthur Savage(1680-1735) 
of Boston. It is possible that it represents Mrs. Russell’s daughter, 
Rebecca, who was born in 1721 and married David Wyer of Charles- 
town, but there is no facial resemblance between it and those of Mrs. 
Wyer’s brother, Hon. Chambers Russell, and of her sister Mrs. Samuel 
Curwin. 

Life-size, three-quarters length, seated three-quarters right with her 
dark eyes to the spectator. She wears a low cut gown with voluminous 
skirts and with short sleeves, caught up above the elbow, fastened with 
a large pearl and showing white undersleeves with wide flowing muslin 
ruffles. The neck of the dress is edged with white muslin ruffles and the 
bodice is open in front showing a white chemisette. A scarf falls over 
the left forearm and upon her lap, and encircling her body, re-appears at 
her right side. Her right hand is held lightly against her left breast and 
her left arm resting at the elbow is nearly concealed by the scarf. In 
her left hand she holds some pansies and a tulip bud. The background 
is dark. 

Painted about 1755. H. 50". W. 40’. 

Owned by Mrs. John L. Gardner, Fenway Court, Boston, Mass. 


77. UNKNOWN WoMAN 


This has for many years been called a portrait by Copley of Mrs. 
Oliver Whipple, who was Abigail, daughter of Dr. Sylvester Gardiner of 
Gardiner, Maine. She was born in 1750, but as the picture is of the 
period of 1760 and shows a woman of twenty-five to thirty years of age 
it obviously cannot represent Mrs. Whipple. 
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Life-size, seated, three-quarters left, to below the knees, with her 
dark brown eyes directed to the spectator. Her dark brown hair in 
which is a group of small flowers is brushed back from her forehead. 
About her neck is a blue ribbon tied in a small bow under the chin from 
which two narrow ribbons depend across her bosom and disappear in 
the neck of a cream white satin dress which is trimmed with white lace 
ruffles. At her breast is a blue satin bow and a narrow blue ribbon is 
interlaced down the front of her bodice. The sleeves are of elbow length 
and trimmed with flowing white lace ruffles and over her right forearm 
and reappearing at the left side is a light blue silk scarf. Her left elbow 
rests upon a bank with the hand hanging and her right hand, partially 
open, lies upon her lap. At the ieft is a large tree and foliage with sky 
and clouds at the right. 

Painted about 1760. H. 50". W. 40”. 

Called a portrait of Mrs. Oliver Whipple by Copley in Perkins p. 122. 

Owned by James M. Codman, Esq., Brookline, Massachusetts. 


78. WARNER, JONATHAN. 1726-1814 


Son of Hon. Daniel and Sarah (Hill) Warner of Portsmouth, N. H. 
where he was born September 6, 1726. He became one of the wealthiest 
merchants of the province, and a King’s Councillor. ‘ We well recollect 
Mr. Warner” says Brewster in his “Rambles about Portsmouth” pub- 
lished in 1859 ‘‘as one of the last of the cocked hats. As in a vision of 
early childhood he is still before us in all the dignity of the aristocratic 
crown Officers. That broad-backed, long-skirted brown coat, those 
small-clothes, and silk stockings—those silver buckles, and that cane, 
we see them still, although the life that filled and moved them ceased 
half a century ago.” 

Warner married first at Portsmouth, May 5, 1748, Mary Nelson, 
and secondly his first wife’s cousin, Mary MacPhedris, widow of John 
Osborn. For his third wife he married at Boston, January 17, 1781, 
Elizabeth Pitts (1734-1810), of Boston, whose parents were both painted 
by Blackburn, and she herself by Copley. By his second marriage he 
acquired ownership in the stately brick mansion erected in 1718-23 by 
his father-in-law Archibald MacPhedris, and still standing on Daniel 
Street in Portsmouth. Here he died May 14, 1814. 

Life-size, to the knees. He stands, an erect and dignified figure with 
his body turned three-quarters toward his left, his head turned slightly 
less, and his dark brown eyes gazing to the left of the spectator. He 
wears a greenish-gray suit of broadcloth, the coat with very wide deep 
cuffs and without a collar, the buttons of the coat, cuffs, lapels and long 
waistcoat, being of the same color as the suit. The grayish white neck- 
cloth is surmounted by a narrow turned-over collar. His small close- 
fitting wig, with tight curls over the ears, is grayish and the queue bow 
black. His right hand, concealed by the wide white muslin ruffles, is 
placed against his hip holding back the long skirted coat and grasping 
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his black, three-cornered hat. The fingers of the left hand are thrust 
into the waistcoat. His complexion is ruddy and the expression calm 
and benign. The background is of an olive tone with dark brownish 
pilasters at the left behind the figure. 

Signed and dated at the left near cuff of right sleeve, I. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1761. H.50%". W. 40%”. 

Reproduced in “The History of American Painting” by Samuel Isham, 
N. Y., 1910, p. 15., but wrongly called a portrait of Joshua Warner; 
in “New England Magazine” (1902) n. s. 26:31, and in “‘ Two Centuries 
of Costume,”’ 1903, vol. I, facing p. 378 and called “Joshua Warner.”’ 

Owned by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which institution bought 
it in 1883 from Lendall Pitts Cazeau, of Roxbury, Mass. a descendant. 


79. Warner, Mrs. JONATHAN 


She was Mary, daughter of Archibald and Sarah (Wentworth) Mac- 
Phedris of Portsmouth, N. H. She married first John Osborne, probably 
a son of Hon. John Osborne, and on October 1, 1760 became the second 
wife of Jonathan Warner (1726-1814) q. v., by whom she had no issue. 

Life-size, seated, and shown to below the knees with her body nearly 
front, her head turned slightly toward her right and her dark brown 
eyes directed to the spectator. Her very dark brown hair is brushed 
back from her forehead and adorned with a string of small pearls and 
a pendant, and in her ear is a large pearl ear-ring. A curl falls over 
her right shoulder and about her neck is a band of narrow white lace, 
over which is worn a necklace of small pearls supporting a diamond- 
shaped pendant of amethyst surrounded with small pearls. Her complex- 
ion is highly colored. She is dressed in a satin gown of pale yellowish 
brown with low neck and short sleeves, both neck and sleeves being 
trimmed with wide ruffles of white lace. The gown, open in front and 
with an edge turned back showing the white satin lining, discloses the 
white chemisette against which is festooned a rope of pearls. Pearls 
are also festooned at the breast of the gown. The right hand with the 
elbow resting on a table, lightly holds the white strings of the end of 
a garland of roses, tulips and dark blue flowers, which lies upon her 
lap, the strings at the other end being held by the left hand. The back- 
ground is a very dark brown wall with an opening at the upper right 
corner of the canvas through which is seen a landscape of trees and 
blue sky with an effect of sunset. 

Painted probably in 1761. H.49\%". W. 391%”. 

Owned by Miss Evelyn B. Sherburne, Portsmouth, N. H. 


80. Warner, Miss Mary. c. 1750-c. 1770 


She was a daughter of Hon. Jonathan and Mary (Nelson) Warner of 
Portsmouth, N. H. where she was born about 1750 in the house in which 
her portrait has hung ever since it was painted. She married at the age 
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of nineteen, Col. Samuel Sherburne (1744-1826) of Portsmouth, and 
died at Portsmouth soon after her marriage but I have been unable to 
find the exact date of her death. 

Life-size, standing, shown to below the knees, her body turned towards 
her left, her face nearly front and her small twinkling dark eyes directed 
to the spectator. Her light brown hair is brushed back from her fore- 
head and decorated with a small bunch of flowers and a rope of small 
pearls. She wears a satin gown of light brilliant brownish yellow, short 
sleeved and low necked, with a tight fitting bodice and very full skirts. 
The neck of the dress is trimmed with narrow white lace, and the sleeves 
are finished with long overlapping ruffles with under-ruffles of wide flowing 
white lace. The left arm is extended and raised nearly to the level of 
her shoulder, the hand, palm down and with fingers outstretched, support- 
ing a small falcon. A tiny dark blue cord fastened to the bird’s leg, 
sweeps gracefully and with much freedom across her skirt, to her right 
side, where it is lightly held between the thumb and forefinger of her 
right hand. There is a landscape background, dark at the left side of 
the canvas where the trunks and foliage of two trees are shown. At the 
right is a lighter sky of grayish blues with a pale sunset sky against which 
are green trees with a park and a circular fountain in the lower corner. 
Although Miss Warner, known in the family as “ Polly,’’is said to have 
had no claim to good looks, her portrait is full of charm and an airy 
spirited grace which is most attractive. 

Signed and dated I. Blackburn Pinxit 1761. H. 4954”. W. 40’. 

Called a Copley by Perkins. p. 118 

Owned by Miss Evelyn B. Sherburne, Portsmouth, N. H. 


81. WaRNER, NATHANIEL. 1729—17- 


Son of Hon. Daniel and Sarah (Hill) Warner of Portsmouth, N. H. 
and a brother of Jonathan and Samuel Warner, ( q. v.). He was engaged 
to marry Miss Lettice Mitchell, afterwards Mrs. Wyseman Clagett 
(q. v. ),but died unmarried and the date of his death has not been found. 

Life-size, standing, nearly to knees, turned slightly toward his right 
with his hazel eyes directed to the spectator. He wears a brownish 
gray wig and his complexion is ruddy. About his neck is a white neck- 
cloth, folded and tucked into the neck of the waistcoat. He is dressed 
in a suit of purplish grayish brown with silver buttons on the coat and 
waistcoat. His left elbow rests upon the back of a Dutch or “fiddle 
back”’chair, the hand holding a three-cornered black hat in front of 
his body, while the right hand is concealed in his breeches pocket. White 
linen ruffles appear at the wrists. The background is plain and of dark 
greenish grays and browns. 

Painted about 1760. H.49%”". W. 40”. 

Owned by Miss Evelyn B. Sherburne, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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82. Warner, SAMUEL. 1737-1771 


He was a son of Hon. Daniel and Sarah (Hill) Warner of Portsmouth, 
N. H., and a brother of Jonathan and Nathaniel Warner (q. v.). He 
was born at Portsmouth August 20, 1737, married October 8, 1761, Eliza- 
beth Wentworth (1739-1793) and died at Portsmouth,September 10,1771. 

Nearly life-size, standing, shown to above the knees, his body full to 
the front, his fleshy ruddy face turned slightly toward his right and 
his dark blue eyes directed to the spectator. He wears a suit of dark 
reddish brown, the coat and waiscoat trimmed with gold cord, On 
the coat are large brass buttons, and similar buttons of a smaller size 
appear on the waistcoat which is partially open at the breast. About 
his neck is a white neckcloth, folded and tucked into the neck of the 
waistcoat. On his head is a tight fitting powdered wig with puffs 
over the ears. The coat is lined with white satin. His right arm hangs 
at his side, the hand holding a three-cornered black hat. His left hand 
is held against his hip. At the wrists are wide white linen ruffles. In 
the background at the right of the canvas is seen the ocean with a full 
rigged ship upon the horizon with dark brown rocks in the lower right 
corner. Above the water is a sunset sky changing to cold gray blue 
and at the left is dark indistinct foliage. 

Painted about 1760. H. 49%". W. 40”. 

Owned by Miss Evelyn B. Sherburne, Portsmouth N. H. 


83. Wentwortu, Gov. BenninG. 1696-1770 


Son of Lieutenant-governor John and Sarah (Hunking) Wentworth 
of Portsmouth, N. H. He was born July 24, 1696 and was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1715. He was a leading merchant of Ports- 
mouth making frequent visits to England and Spain. He was appointed 
the first governor of New Hampshire in 1741 and continued in that 
position untill 1767 when he resigned and was succeeded by his nephew, 
John Wentworth. He married first December 31, 1719, Abigail Ruck 
(1699-1755), and secondly March 5, 1760, his housekeeper, Martha 
Hilton (1731-1805). The second marriage, owing to the difference 
in ages and social position, caused much comment and Longfellow has 
written of the romance in his poem of “Lady Wentworth.” See also 
“An Old Town by the Sea” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, pp. 51-8. About 
1750 Governor Wentworth built his mansion at Little Harbor near 
Portsmouth, where the remainder of his life was passed. He died there 
October 14, 1770. His widow married, two months later, Colonel Michael 
Wentworth. 

Full length, life-size, turned three-quarters toward his right with 
his dark blue eyes to the front. He is a portly man with a fleshy, ruddy 
face, standing, with his feet slightly apart, upon a tiled floor of black and 
white marble. His right hand holds a malacca cane, and his left is 
thrust into his breeches pocket. He wears a full skirted blue coat and 
a blue waistcoat trimmed with gold braid, blue knee-breeches, white 
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stockings and low black shoes with gold buckles. Under the left arm 
is tucked his black hat. About his neck is a white neckcloth and he 
wears a white wig. At his wrists are white linen ruffles. In the back- 
ground to the right is a crimson curtain draped against a dark wall and 
at the left a crimson tassel hangs against a column, with a landscape 
beyond of trees, sky and water. 

Signed on lower edge of black tiling, in front of right toe, I. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1760. H. 92". W. 5614’. 

Reproduced in “Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast,” 
by Samuel Adams Drake, New York, 1875, p. 206; “American Historical 
Register,” (1895), Vol. II, p. 977; “More Colonial Homesteads,” by 
Marian Harland, New York, 1899, p. 387; ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,”’ (1874), 
Vol. XLIX, p. 647; The Thirteen Colonies,” by Helen A. Smith, New 
York, 1901, Vol. I, p. 339; ‘“‘The Wentworth Genealogy,” English and 
American, by John Wentworth, LL.D., Boston, 1878, Vol. I, facing p.286, 
(Steel engraving by S. A. Schoff). 

Owned by the estate of Ebenezer Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H. 
and deposited with Miss Susan J. Wentworth of Portsmouth. 


84. WenTWorTH, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR JOHN. 1671-1730 


Son of Samuel and Mary (Benning) Wentworth of Portsmouth, N. H. 
and father of Governor Benning Wentworth (q. v. ). He was born 
at Portsmouth, January 16,1671. He married at Portsmouth,on October 
12, 1693, Sarah Hunking (1673-1741), and after being a sea-captain, 
counsellor and justice of the court of common pleas, he was appointed 
in 1717 lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire and held this office 
until his death. He died at Portsmouth, December 12, 1730. 

Life-size, full length, standing, turned slightly toward his right, with 
the head slightly toward his left, and his brown eyes to the front. His 
right arm is extended and his left hangs at his side with the hand resting 
on the hilt of a sword and his black cocked hat is tucked under the arm. 
He wears a reddish brown suit, the coat and waistcoat with many gold 
buttons and gilt buttonholes; white stockings and low black shoes with 
gold buckles. The neckcloth is white and is tucked with a fold into 
the high neck of the waistcoat, with the ends appearing drawn through 
a buttonhole of the waistcoat half-way down on the body. His complexion 
is dark and ruddy and his figure somewhat stout. He wears a dark 
brown wig which hangs in curls on his shoulders. He stands beside a 
pedestal and column at his left and in the distance is an arched colonnade 
with a balustrade at the left and above it a landscape of cedar trees and 
shrubbery with sky. 

Signed below and in front of right toe. I Blackburn Pinxit 1760. 
H. 92”. W. 5714". 

The head was copied by Blackburn from a bust portrait of Wentworth 
by an unknown artist, painted about 1700. 

Engraved on steel by F. T. Stuart for “The Wentworth Genealogy: 
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English and American,” by John Wentworth, LL.D., Boston, 1878, Vol. 
I., facing p. 178. 

Owned by the estate of Ebenezer Wentworth of Portsmouth, N. H. 
and deposited with Miss Susan J. Wentworth of Portsmouth. 


85. WentwortH, JoHN. 1721-1759 


Son of Governor Benning and Abigail (Ruck) Wentworth of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. He was baptized at Portsmouth January 29, 1720-21. 
He wasa major in the Canada Expedition of 1746 and died at Portsmouth, 
unmarried, November 8, 1759. Adams in his “Annals of Portsmouth”’ 
says his “benevolent and charitable disposition, unoffensive life and 
conversation, had justly recommended him to all his acquaintances.” 

Life-size, standing, three-quarters length and turned slightly toward 
his left, with his dark brown eyes directed to the spectator. His ruddy 
face, with a double chin and dimple, and his figure are fleshy and his 
expression mild and genial. He wears a powdered wig, a white neck- 
cloth folded under the chin and tucked into the neck of the waistcoat, a 
collarless wide-cuffed coat and long waistcoat both of light brown, 
the waistcoat being trimmed with gold braid. At his wrists are white 
muslin ruffles. His right arm hangs at his side, the hand holding his 
black three-cornered hat, and the fingers of the left hand are thrust 
into the waistcoat. The background is very dark with an indication of 
foliage in the lower left corner, and at the right are dull reddish clouds 
with a sunset sky below, and a dark distant hill in the lower right corner. 

Signed at lower left, below cuff of coat, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1759. 

H. 4834". W. 3914”. 

Owned by the estate of Ebenezer Wentworth and deposited with Miss 
Susan J. Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H. 


86. WentwortTH, THomas. 1740-1768 


Son of Mark Hunking Wentworth, by his wife Elizabeth Rindge 
of Portsmouth, N. H., and brother of Governor John Wentworth. He 
was born at Portsmouth, April 27, 1740 and was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1758. He married Anne Tasker of Marblehead, Mass.,who 
after Wentworth’s death married for a second husband on March 25, 1770, 
Captain Henry Bellew of the British army and died in Exeter, Eng., 
about 1802. Wentworth, who was a merchant in Portsmouth, died 
there in 1768. 

Life-size, standing, to the knees. His body is turned three-quarters 
toward his left, with his head nearly front and his brown eyes directed 
to the spectator. His right hand rests on his hip holding back the skirt 
of the coat and his left hand hangs at his side, with a part of his hat, 
showing, tucked under the arm. He wears a suit of lavender gray, the 
waistcoat trimmed with silver braid. His brown hair is tied at the 
back with a ribbon. The background at the left of the canvas is of a 
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very dark greenish tone, becoming toward the right a grayish green. 
The picture is in the original carved frame. 
Signed at lower left, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1761. H.494%”". W. 39’. 
Owned by John Sheafe Douglas, Esq., Upaway, Morristown, N. J. 


87. Winstow, GEN. JouN. 1702—1774 


Son of Judge Isaac and Sarah (Hensley) Winslow of Marshfield, Mass. 
He was born May 27, 1702. He married first, February 16, 1726, Mary 
Little, and secondly a widow Johnson of Hingham, Mass. He was a 
colonel in the expedition to Nova Scotia in 1755 and participated in 
the expulsion of the Arcadians. He became a major-general in the 
British line, was commander-in-chief at Fort William Henry on Lake 
Erie in 1756, and had the chief command in several expeditions to the 
Kennebec country. In 1764 he was captain of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. The later years of his life were passed at Hingham, 
where he died April 17, 1774. 

Life-size, bust, standing, his body turned three-quarters toward his 
right, with his dark eyes of a bluish shade directed to the spectator. 
He wears a white neckcloth, a scarlet collarless coat and a scarlet waist- 
coat, both trimmed with a brownish gold lace braid. His face is oval, with 
high forehead and a pronounced double chin, His complexion is florid 
and his expression alert and supercilious. His wig, with double rolls 
of curls over the ears, is powdered and tied with a black queue bow. 
Under his left arm is tucked a black three-cornered hat, trimmed with 
gold bullion. Neither hand is shown, but the left is apparently thrust 
into his breeches pocket and the right is slightly extended in front of 
his body. The background is plain and very dark, and in the lower 
corners are dark spandrels. 

Painted about 1760. H. 2934”. W. 2534”. 

Reproduced in ‘‘ Magazine of American History,’’ 1889, vol. 21, p.461; 
“Memorial History of Boston,” by Justin Winsor, Boston, 1881, vol. II, 
p.123 ;vignette,in“ History of Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company,” 
by Oliver Ayer Roberts, Boston, 1897, vol, II. facing p. 121. 

Owned by Pilgrim Society, Plymouth, Mass. 


88. Tue WINSLOW FAMILY 


This represents Isaac Winslow (1709-1777) of Boston with his wife 
Lucy Waldo (1724-1768), and their two children, Lucy (1749-1770) and 
Hannah (1755—c. 1819). 

Isaac Winslow was a son of Colonel Edward and Hannah (Moody) 
Winslow of Boston and was born at Boston May 2, 1709. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1727 and became a partner with his brother 
Joshua in an extensive and profitable business as ship owners. He was 
a loyalist and in March 1776 removed his family to Halifax. He married 


at Boston, December 14, 1747. 
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Lucy Waldo, daughter of Samuel and Lucy (Wainwright) Waldo of 
Boston who was born there January 23, 1724 and died at Roxbury, 
Mass., November 7, 1768. Her husband died March 1777. He married 
secondly at Boston May 5, 1770, Jemima daughter of Thomas and Jemima 
(Reed) Debuke of Boston. She was born in Boston May 5, 1732 and 
died in London, England in 1790. 

Lucy Winslow, born in Boston, October 7, 1749, married at Roxbury, 
October 25, 1768, George Erving of Boston who was born in December 
1738 and died in London, England, January 16, 1806. He was a graduate 
of Harvard College in 1757 and a merchant of Boston. His wife died 
at Boston, April 27, 1770 and he married secondly at Boston, January 26, 
1775, Mary MacIntosh Royall (1745-1786). 

Hannah Winslow, born February 28, 1755. She married in New York, 
December 4, 1778, Captain John Wall of the British army who died 
about 1816. They lived at Worthrop, Co. Nottingham, England and 
later at Clonmel, Ireland. Mrs. Wall died about 1819. 

The family is represented as in a garden with large trees and iron gates 
in the background. Mr. Winslow, dressed in a brown coat with a pow- 
dered wig, stands at the left of the canvas, with eyes directed to the 
spectator, and his left hand resting on the back of a chair in which sits his 
wife dressed in a mauve pink gown and with dark brown hair. She too 
gazes at the spectator and holds on her lap her younger daughter Hannah 
who wears a white cap and white dress and looks to the spectator’s right 
toward her sister Lucy, standing at the right; Lucy also looks toward the 
spectator and wears a dark skirt with a white overdress with low neck 
and elbow sleeves which are caught up with jewels. 

Painted in 1757. H.42". W. 78”. 

Reproduced in “Genealogy of the Waldo Family,” by Waldo Lincoln, 
Worcester, 1902. Vol. I. facing p. 188. 

Owned by George Scott Winslow, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
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CHECKLIST OF AMERICAN PERIODICALS 


BY WILLIAM BEER 


Mr. Beer has been aided by the Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, 
who has personally examined nearly all of the periodicals listed. 


HE Checklist to which this short introduction is 

the preface attempts to give the titles of all 
magazines or periodicals published in the United 
States during the eighteenth century, or from 1741 to 
1800, inclusive. The titles are given briefly, without 
bibliographical details of pagination and illustration, 
but the dates of beginning and conclusion, frequency 
of publication, size, place of imprint, and name of 
printer and publisher are given with exactness. 

The location of files in the various larger libraries, a 
score in number, is given. Only the important files of 
the more common magazines are noted, but in the 
case of the scarcer publications, even single issues are 
located. The libraries most frequently listed, with 
the abbreviations used, are as follows: 


AAS American Antiquarian Society 

BA Boston Athenaeum 

BPL Boston Public Library 

CHS Connecticut Historical Society 

HC Harvard College 

HSP Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
JCB John Carter Brown Library 

LC Library of Congress 

LCP Library Company of Philadelphia 
MHS Massachusetts Historical Society 
NHHS New Hampshire Historical Society 
NJHS New Jersey Historical Society 


NYHS New York Historical Society 
NYPL New York Public Library 
NYSL New York State Library 
WHS Wisconsin Historical Society 
Yc Yale College 
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The earliest magazines were ‘‘The General Maga- 
zine”’ and ‘‘The American Magazine,” established at 
Philadelphia by Benjamin Franklin and Andrew 
Bradford, respectively, in January 1741. Franklin’s 
magazine was really the first, as it appeared a month 
prior to Bradford’s, which was edited by John Webbe. 
These lasted only a few months, and were followed by 
“The Boston Weekly Magazine” and ‘‘ The Christian 
History,’’ both established at Boston in March 1743. 
Then came ‘‘The American Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle”? at Boston in September 1743, which was 
the first real magazine to live beyond a few numbers. 
Between 1741 and 1776 there appeared eighteen 
magazines, during the Revolution but one was started, 
and in the period of 1783-1789 there were established 
sixteen. With the increase of printing presses and 
the more settled condition of the country in the last 
decade of the century a large number of magazines 
made their appearance, as many as sixty-three new 
ventures being launched between 1790 and 1800. 

During the entire period, the greatest number of 
magazines were published at Philadelphia, twenty- 
eight in all, which was followed by New York with 
eighteen titles and Boston with seventeen. In the 
New England States, outside of Boston, there were 
eighteen, with one in Maine, four in New Hampshire, 
three in Vermont, two in Massachusetts and eight in 
Connecticut. In the Middle Atlantic States, outside 
of New York and Philadelphia, there were sixteen, and 
there was one at Charleston, 8. C. Outside of the 
three large cities, the largest number was published at 
Baltimore, which boasted five titles. 

Most of these magazines, fifty-one in number, were 
issued monthly, thirty were issued weekly, six bi- 
weekly and eleven at longer intervals or occasionally. 
The great majority of the magazines were short-lived, 
as sixty-eight did not survive one year, sixteen more 
expired under two years, three under three years, and 
six under four years. ‘‘The American Museum” 
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lasted for six years, and ‘‘The New York Magazine” 
and ‘‘The Massachusetts Magazine”’ lasted for eight 
years. This summary of longevity does not take into 
account two magazines which were published oc- 
casionally, nor does it include publication after 1800. 

Ford’s ‘‘Checklist of American Magazines,’’ pub- 
lished in 1889, lists fifty-four titles from 1741 to 1799. 
The present Checklist records eighty-eight titles in the 
same period, and ten more which made an initial 
appearance in the year 1800. Of these ninety-eight 
titles the following is the record of the location of files 
in the leading libraries: 


American Antiquarian Society 70 
Library of Congress 66 
New York Public Library 57 
New York Historical Society 53 
Boston Public Library 44 
Historical Society Pennsylvania 38 
Yale College 38 
Wisconsin Historical Society 35 
Harvard College 32 


CHECKLIST OF AMERICAN PERIODICALS, 1741-1800 


The American Apollo. 

Jan. 6-Sept. 28, 1792, vol. 1, nos. 1-39. W. 8vo. 

Boston: Belknap and Young, Jan. 6-May 11; Joseph 
Belknap, May 18; Belknap and Hall, May 25-Sept. 28. 
Issued in two parts to each number: part I, nos. 1-39, 
pp. 1-208; pt. II, nos. 1-39, pp. 1-416. Imprint on 
covers. (See Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. vol. 1, p. xxv; 
Amer. Antiq. Soc. Proc. Apr. 1915, p. 193). 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


The American Magazine. 
Jan.- Mar. 1741, nos. 1-3. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Andrew Bradford (Edited by John Webbe). 


Copies: JcB. LC. NYHS. 
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The American Magazine. 
Dec. 1787- Nov. 1788, nos. 1-12. M. 8vo. 
New York: Samuel Loudon (Edited by Noah Webster) 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 
The American Magazine and Historical Chronicle. 
Sept. 1743- Dec. 1746. M. 8vo. 
Boston: Rogers and Fowle. 
Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. HSP. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. YC. 
The American Magazine and Monthly Chronicle. 
Vol. 1, nos. 1-12 and Supplement. Oct. 1757-Oct. 1758. 
M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: William Bradford. 
Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. 
The American Magazine, or General Repository. 
Jan.-Sept. 1769, nos. 1-9. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: William and Thomas Bradford (Edited by 
Lewis Nichola). 
Copies: AAS. BPL. HSP. LCP. NYPL. 
The American Monitor: or, the Republican Magazine. 
Oct. 1785, vol. 1, no. 1, all published. M. 8vo. 
Boston: E. Russell. 
Copies: AAS. NYPL. 
The American Monthly Review. 
Jan.-Dec. 1795. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Samuel Harrison Smith. 
Copies: AAS. HSP. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. YC. 
The American Moral & Sentimental Magazine. 
July 3, 1797 - May 21, 1798, vols. 1-2. SM. 8vo. 
New York: Thomas Kirk. 
Copies: BA. HSP. LC. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 
The American Museum. 
Jan. 1787- Dec. 1792, vol. 1, no. 1-vol. 12, no.6. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Mathew Carey, 1787-1789; Carey, Stewart, 
and Co. 1790-1791; M. Carey, 1792. (Many of the 
numbers in the earlier volumes were reprinted in second 
and third editions. Carey later published an annual 
entitled ‘‘The American Museum: or, Annual Register,”’ 
for 1798). 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. 
WHS. YC. 
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The American Musical Magazine. 
1786, vol.1,12nos. M. 4to. 
New Haven: Published by Amos Doolittle & Daniel Read. 
Copies: CHS. YC. 

The American Musical Magazine. 
Oct. 1800-Jan. 1801, vol. 1, nos. 1-2. Q. Oblong 12mo. 
Northampton: Andrew Wright. 
Copies: AAS. 

The American Universal Magazine. 
Jan. 2, 1797- Mar. 7, 1798, vols. 1-4. W.andBW. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Printed for Richard Lee. 


Copies: AAS. BPL. HSP. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. YC. 


The Arminian Magazine. 
Jan. 1789- Dec. 1790, vols. 1-2. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Prichard & Hall (Vol. 1 edited by Thomas 
Coke and Francis Asbury, and vol. 2 by Francis Asbury). 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HSP. LC. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. YC. 


The Baltimore Weekly Magazine. 
Apr. 26, 1800- May 27,1801. W. 4to. 
Baltimore: William Pechin. Edited by John B. Colvin. 
Copies: AAS. LC. NYHS. NYPL. YC. 


The Boston Magazine. 

Oct. 1783-Oct. 1786. M. 8vo. 

Boston: Norman & White, Oct. 1783-Jan. 1784; Norman, 
White and Freeman, Feb.-June 1784; Greenleaf and 
Freeman, July 1784-Aug. 1785; Edmund Freeman, Sept. 
1785-Oct. 1786. 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. YC. 


The Boston Weekly Magazine. 
Mar. 2- Mar. 16, 1743, nos. 1-3. W. 8vo. 
Boston: Rogers & Fowle. 


. 
Copies: MHS. 


The Censor. 
Nov. 23, 1771-May 2, 1772. W. fol. 
Boston: E. Russell. 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. LC. MHS. 
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Child of Pallas. 
Nov. 1800-Jan. 1801, nos. 1-8. W.12mo. 
Baltimore: Warner & Hanna. Edited by Charles Prentiss. 
Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. NYPL. 


The Children’s Magazine. 

Jan.- Mar. 1789, nos. 1-3. M.12mo. 

Hartford: Hudson & Goodwin. (See R. V. Halsey, “ For- 
gotten Books of American Nursery,” p. 101; Evans, no. 
21734. Also advertised in ‘Connecticut Courant’’). 

Copies: sJcB. 


The Christian History. 
Mar. 5, 1743- Feb. 23, 1745, nos. 1-104. W. 8vo. 
Boston: S. Kneeland & T. Green, for T. Prince, Junr. 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. YC. 


The Christian’s Monitor. 
1798-1799. BW. S8vo. 
Portland: Rand & Burdick. 


Copies: AAS. 


The Christian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer’s Magazine. 
Apr. 1789- Mar. 1791, vol. 1, no. 1-vol. 2, no. 6. BM. 8vo. 
Elizabeth-Town: Shepard Kollock. 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. LC. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. 


The Columbian Magazine, or Monthly Miscellany. 
Sept. 1786- Feb. 1790, vols. 1-4. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Various printers (Continued as “ Universal 
Asylum’’). 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. 
WHS. YC. 


The Columbian Museum, or, Universal Asylum. 
Jan. 1793. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: John Parker. 


Copies: NYPL. 


The Columbian Phenix and Boston Review. 
Jan.-July 1800. M.8vo. 
Boston: Manning & Loring, for Joseph Hawkins. 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 
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The Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. 
July - Dec. 1800, vol. 1, nos. 1-6. M. 8vo. 
Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin (Continued after 1800). 
Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. JCB. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. YC. 


Courier de Boston. 
Apr. 23-Oct. 15,1789. W. 4to. 
Boston: Samuel Hall. 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. LC. MHS. NYHS. 


The Dessert to the True American. 
July 14, 1798-Aug. 19,1799. W. 4to. 
Philadelphia: Samuel F. Bradford (Issued as a supplement 
to the ‘True American’’). 
Copies: AAS. HSP. LCP. WHS. YC. 


The Experienced Christian’s Magazine. 
May 1796-Apr. 1797. M. 8vo. 
New York: (Edited by William Phoebus; printed by John 
Bull, later issues by Wilson and Kirk). 


Copies: AAS. HSP. NYHS. 


The Free Universal Magazine. 
June 1793-1794. Q. 8vo. 
Baltimore: Philip Edwards, for Rev. Abel Sarjent. 
Copies: AAS. NYPL. 


Ein Geistliches Magazien. 
1764-1771; vol. 1, nos. 1-50, vol. 2, nos. 1-15. 8vo. 
Germantown: Christoph Saur. (Issued occasionally. The 
first issues of vol. 1 and 2 are dated 1764 and 1770, and 
vol. 2, no. 10 is dated 1771). 
Copies: AAS. HSP. LC. 


The General Magazine, and Historical Chronicle. 
Jan.-June, 1741, vol. 1, nos. 1-6. M.12mo. 
Philadelphia: B. Franklin. 


Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. HSP. LC. LCP. NYPL. YC. 


The General Magazine, and Impartial Review. 
June- Aug. 1798. M. 8vo. 


Baltimore: A. Hanna, & H. Greene. 
Copies: AAS. NYHS. NYPL. 
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The Gentlemen and Lady’s Town and Country Magazine. 

May- Dec. 1784, nos. 1-8. M. 8vo. 

Boston: Weeden and Barrett, May-Nov.; William Barrett, 
Dec. 1784. 

Copies: AAS. BPL. LC. MHS. 

The Gentlemen and Ladies Town and Country Magazine. 

Feb. 1789- Aug. 1790. M. 8vo. 

Boston: Nathaniel Coverly (The issues for Aug. and Sept. 
1789 were printed by Nathaniel Coverly and William 
Hoyt). 

Copies: AAS. LC. NYPL. WHS. 

The Humming Bird, or Herald of Taste. 

June 9, 1798, vol. 1,no.5. W. 4to. 

Newfield [Conn]: L. Beach. 

Copies: AAS. 

The Independent Reflector. 

Nov. 30, 1752- Nov. 22, 1753. .W. fol. 

New York: James Parker. 

Copies: AAS. BPL. JCB. LC. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. YC. 

The Instructor. 

Mar. 6- May 8, 1755, nos. 1-10. W. 4to. 

New York: J. Parker and W. Weyman. 

Copies: Lc. 

John Englishman. 

Apr. 9-July 5, 1755, nos. 1-19. W. fol. 

New York: J. Parker and W. Weyman (Ostensibly issued 
weekly, but not always so. First issue entitled “John 
Englishman’s True Notion of Sister-churches,”’ later 
issues “John Englishman, in Defence of the English 
Constitution’’). 

Copies: LC. NYPL. YC. 

The Key. 

Jan. 13-July 14, 1798, nos. 1-27. W. 8vo. 

Fredericktown: John D. Cary. 

Copies: LC. MDHS. 

The Ladies Museum. 

Feb. 15-June 7, 1800, vol. 1, nos. 1-14. W. 4to. 

Philadelphia: Isaac Ralston. 

Copies: HSP. LCP. YC. 
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The Lady & Gentleman’s Pocket Magazine. 
Aug.- Nov., 1796. M. 16mo. 
New York: John Tiebout, for J. Fellows and J. Lyon. 


Copies: NYHS. 


The Lady’s Magazine. 

June 1792-May 1793. 8vo. 

Philadelphia: W. Gibbons (Although divided into chapters 
by months, the volumes were issued semi-annually. 
The title at the beginning of each month was “The 
Ladies Magazine’’). 


Copies: AAS. BPL. HSP. LC. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


The Literary Miscellany. 
1795, vols. 1-2, nos. 1-16. 16mo. 
Philadelphia: W. W. Woodward, for T. Stephens (Although 
numbered like a magazine, it was really published in 
book form). 


Copies: HSP. LC. NYHS. NYSL. 


The Literary Museum. 
Jan.-June 1797. M. 8vo. 
West-Chester [Penn.]: Derrick & Sharples. 


Copies: AAS. HSP. LC. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. 


The Long Island Magazine. 
June 1796. M. 8vo. 
Sagg Harbour: David Frothingham. 
Copies: (See Adams, “ History of Southampton,’ p. 302). 


The Massachusetts Magazine. 
Jan. 1789- Dec. 1796, vol. 1, no. 1-vol. 8, no. 12. M. 8vo. 
Boston: Isaiah Thomas and Company, Jan.-Aug. 1789; 
Isaiah Thomas and Ebenezer T. Andrews, Sept. 1789- 
Dec. 1793; Ezra W. Weld and William Greenough, 
Jan.-Dec. 1794; William Greenough, Apr.-Sept. 1795; 
Alexander Martin, Oct. 1795-June 1796; Benjamin 
Sweetser, July-Oct. 1796; James Cutler, Nov.- Dec. 1796. 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. JCB. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. 
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The Medical Repository. 


July 1797-1800+. Q.8vo. 

New York: T. & J. Swords (Vols. 1 and 2, edited by Samuel 
L. Mitchill, Edward Miller, and Elihu H. Smith; vols. 3 
and 4, by Samuel L. Mitchill and Edward Miller. Vols. 
1 and 2 were published in three editions). 


Copies: AAS. BPL. LCP. NYPL. NYSL. YC. 


The Methodist Magazine. 
Jan. 1797-Aug. 1798. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Henry Tuckniss (Edited by Rev. John 
Dickins). 


Copies: AAS. LCP. NYHS. 


The Mirror. 
1792, vols. 1-2. BW.12mo. 
Boston: Belknap and Hall (Reprint of English periodical). 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. HSP. NYHS. 


The Mirror. 
1793, vols. 1-2. BW. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: W. Spotswood & B. Johnson (Reprint of 
English periodical). 


Copies: AAS. BPL. JCB. LCP. NYSL. 


The Monthly Magazine and American Review. 
Apr. 1799-Dec. 1800; vol. 1, no. 1-vol. 3, no. 6. M. 8vo. 
New York: T. & J. Swords (Edited by Charles Brockden 
Brown). 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. HSP. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


Monthly Military Repository. 
1796-1797, vol. 1-2. M.8vo. 
New York: William A. Davis, 1796; John Buel, 1797 
(Edited by Charles Smith). 


Copies: AAS. JCB. LC. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. 


The Monthly Miscellany or Vermont Magazine. 
Apr.-Sept. 1794, vol. 1, nos. 1-6. M. 8vo. 
Bennington: A. Haswell. 


Copies: NYHS. VT.UNIV. 
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The Musical Magazine. 
1792-1799, nos. 1-5. 12mo. 
Cheshire: William Law, 1792-1793; Baltimore: 1793-1795; 
Philadelphia: 1799. (By Andrew Law). 


Copies: BPL. LC. MHS. YC. 


National Magazine. 
1799-1800, vol. 1, no. 1-vol.2,no.8. SQ. 8vo. 
Richmond: James Lyon (No. 7 has imprint of Dist. of 
Columbia). 
Copies: AAS. HC. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. 


The New American Magazine. 
Jan. 1758-Mar. 1760. M. 8vo. 
Woodbridge: James Parker (Edited by Samuel Nevill). 
Copies: AAS. BPL. HSP. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. 


The New England Magazine. 
1758, no. 1, Aug., nos. 2 and 3 undated. 
Boston: Benjamin Mecom. 
Copies: AAS. BPL. LC. MHS. 


The New Hampshire and Vermont Magazine. 

July -Oct. 1797, nos. 1-4. M. 8vo. 

Haverhill: John Moseley Dunham (Nos. 1 and 4 are the 
only issues located. Alden, “Century Sermon,” 1801, 
says that ‘‘three or four numbers’’ were published). 

Copies: DART. LC. 


New Hampshire Magazine. 
June- Nov. 1793, vol. 1, nos. 1-6. M. 8vo. 
Concord: Elijah Russell. 
Copies: DART. LC. NHHS. WHS. 


The New-Haven Gazette, and the Connecticut Magazine. 
Feb. 16, 1786-June 18, 1789. W. 4to. 
New Haven: Meigs & Dana, Feb. 16, 1786-July 26, 1787; 
Josiah Meigs, Aug. 2, 1787-June 18, 1789. 


Copies: AAS. BPL. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. YC. 
The New-Jersey Magazine. 
Dec. 1786-Feb. 1787. 8vo. 
New Brunswick: Frederick Quequelle and James Prange. 
Copies: HSP. LC. LCP. NJHS. NYHS. NYPL. 
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The New Star. 
Apr. 11-Oct.3,1797. W.12mo. 
Concord [N. H.], Russel & Davis. 


Copies: AAS. HC. NHHS. NYPL. 


The New Star. 
Feb. 2, 1796. W.16mo. 
Hartford: Apollos Kinsley. 


| Copies: AAs. 


| The New-York Magazine. 
Jan. 1790-Dec. 1797. M.8vo. 


New York: Thomas and James Swords. 
Copies: AAS. BS. BPL. HC. HSP. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. YC. 


The New-York Missionary Magazine. 
1800, vol. 1. M.8vo. 
New York: T & J. Swords (Continued after 1800). 


Copies: AAS. BA. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


The New-York Weekly Magazine. 

July 1, 1795-June 28,1797. W. 4to. 

New York: John Bull, July 1, 1795- Dec. 28, 1796; Thomas 
Burling, Jan. 4-Mar. 29,1797; John Tiebout, Apr. 5- 
July 5, 1797 (Continued as “Sentimental & Literary 

Magazine’’). 
Copies: AAS. BA. HSP. LC. NYHS. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


The Nightingale. 
May 10-July 30, 1796. TW. 12mo. 
Boston: John Russell & Co. (Edited by John Lathrop, Jun.) 


Copies: AAS. BPL. LC. NYPL. YC. 


The Occasional Reverberator. 
Sept. 7-Oct. 5, 1753. W. fol. 
New York: J. Parker. 


Copies: AAS. JCB. LC. NYHS, NYPL. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine. 
Jan. 1775-July 1776. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: R. Aitken. 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. 
WHS. YC. 
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The Philadelphia Magazine and Review. T! 
Jan.-June 1799. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Benjamin Davies. 


Copies: BPL. HSP. LC. LCP. 


The Philadelphia Minerva. Tl 
Feb. 7, 1795-July 7,1798. W. 4to. 
Philadelphia: Woodruff & Pechin, Feb. 7, 1795-Apr. 30, 
1796; John Turner, May 7, 1796-Jan. 28, 1797; William 
T. Palmer, Feb. 4, 1797-July 7, 1798. 


Copies: AAS. HC. HSP. LC. LCP. NYHS. WHS. 


The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
Jan.- Dec. 1798, vols. 1-2. M. 8vo. A 
Philadelphia: Thomas Condie. | 


Copies: AAS. BA. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. 


Philadelphia Repository. 
1800, Nov. 15-Dec. 27. W. 4to. 


Philadelphia: E. Conrad (Continued after 1800). | ; 
Copies: AAS. HSP. LC. NYHS. NYSL. iy 
| Philadelphisches Magazin. | 
| 1798, May. M.8vo. | 
| Philadelphia: H. and J. R. Kammerer, Jun. 
Copies: HSP. 
The Political Censor. 
Mar. 1796- Mar. 1797. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Benjamin Davies, Mar.-May 1796 (2nd and 
3rd editions, “for William Cobbett’’); William Cobbett, 
Sept. 1796-Mar. 1797. Title ‘‘Porcupine’s Political 
Censor,’ Nov. 1796- Mar. 1797. Th 
Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. 
The Press. ) 
1800, Jan. 6, vol.1, no. 1. M.8vo. 
Richmond (Published by a Company, the trustees being Th 


Meriwether Jones, Alexander McRae and John H. 
Foushee). 
Copies: Le. 
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The Religious Monitor. 
Apr. 7-Sept. 22, 1798, vol. 1, nos. 1-13. BW. 8vo. 
Danbury, Conn.: Douglas & Nichols. 


Copies: AAS. NYPL. 


The Remembrancer. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 1797. W.8vo. 
[Exeter: Henry Ranlet] (Edited by Rev. Joseph Brown, see 
advertisements in “‘New Hampshire Spy,” Exeter, Dec. 
24, 1796 and Mar. 18, 1797. The full title was “The 
Remembrancer, for Lord’s Day Evenings”’). 


Copies: BA. 


A Republican Magazine. 
Oct. 1- Dec. 15, 1798, nos. 1-4. SM. 16mo. 
Fairhaven, Vt.: By James Lyon. 
Copies: NyPL. (Each issue is headed by the title of “The Scourge of 
Aristocracy.”’ The title of “A Republican Magazine”’ is only on 
the general title-page.) 


The Royal American Magazine. 
Jan. 1774-Mar.1775. M. 8vo. 
Boston: I. Thomas, Jan.-June 1774; Greenleaf’s Printing- 
Office, July 1774- Mar. 1775. 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. YC. 


The Royal Spiritual Magazine. 
1771, vol.1. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Joseph Crukshank, for John M’Gibbons 
(see Thomas, Hist. of Printing, vol. 2, p. 151.) 


Copies: 
opies: AAS. HSP. 


The Rural Magazine. 
Jan. 1795- Dec. 1796. M.8vo. 
Rutland: J. Kirkaldie for S. Williams & Co. 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


The Rural Magazine. 
Feb. 17, 1798-Feb.9, 1799. W. 4to. 
Newark: J. H. Williams. 


Copies: Lc. NYHS. 


| 
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The Rush-Light. 

Feb. 15- Aug. 30, 1800, vol. 1, nos. 1-6. S8vo. 

New York: Published by William Cobbett (Covers state 
that the printers were G. & R. Waite, New York. Sabin 
states that No. 6 was printed in London. The dates of 
issue were Feb. 15, 28, Mar. 15, 31, Apr. 30. Aug. 30. 
There was also an issue vol. 2, no. 1, called ‘‘ The Republi- 
can Rush Light.”’) 


Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


Scourge of Aristocracy, see Republican Magazine. 


Sentimental & Literary Magazine. 
July 5- Aug. 23, 1797, vol. 3, nos. 1-8. W. 4to. 
New York: John Tiebout (A continuation of “The New- 
York Weekly Magazine’’). 


Copies: Lc. NYHS. 


South Carolina Weekly Museum. r 
Jan. 1797-July 1798, vols., 1-3. W.8vo. | 
Charleston: W. P. Harrison & Co., 


. Copies: Lc. NYPL. 


The Tablet. 
May 9-Aug. 11,1795. 13nos. W. 4to. 
Boston: William Spotswood. 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. LC. MHS. NYPL. 


The Theological Magazine. 
July 1795- Feb. 1799, vols. 1-3. BM. 8vo. 
New York: T. and J. Swords. 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. YC 


Thespian Oracle. 
Jan. 1798, vol.1,no.1. M.8vo. 
Philadelphia: for J. B. Freeman. 


Copies: BPL. HC. HSP. 


The United States Christian Magazine. 
1796. Vol. 1,nos.1-3. 8vo. 
New York: T. and J. Swords. 


Copies: AAS. BA. LC. MHS. YC. 
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The United States Magazine. 
Jan.- Dec. 1779, l vol. M.8vo. 
Philadelphia: Francis Bailey (Edited by Hugh H. Bracken- 
ridge). 


Copies: AAS. HC. HSP. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. 


United States Magazine. 
Apr.- Aug. 1794. M. 8vo. 
Newark: John Woods. 


Copies: AAS. HSP. LC. NYHS. NYPL. 


The Universal Asylum, and Columbian Magazine. 
Mar. 1790-Dec. 1792. M. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Proprietors, by William 
Young (Continuation of “Columbian Magazine’’). 
Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. HSP. JCB. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WHS. 
yc. 


The Weekly Magazine. 
Feb. 3, 1798-June 1, 1799, vols. 1-4. W.8vo. 
Philadelphia: James Watters & Co. (Suspended from Aug. 
25, 1798 to Feb. 9, 1799, because of the yellow fever 
epidemic and the death of the publisher). 


Copies: AAS. BPL. HC. HSP. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. WHS. YC. 


The Weekly Museum. 
Jan.-Feb. 1797. W.8vo. 
Baltimore: John Smith and Christopher Jackson. (Published 
on Sunday. Feb. 5 and 12 are vol. 1, nos. 5 and 6). 


Copies: HC. 


The Worcester Magazine. 
Apr. 1786- Mar. 1788, vol. 1, no. 1-vol. 4, no. 26. W. 8vo. 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas. 


Copies: AAS. BA. BPL. HC. LC. MHS. NYPL. WHS. YC. 


— 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820. 


Part XIV: PENNSYLVANIA 
(PITTSBURGH TO YORK) 


COMPILED BY CLARENCE 8S. BRIGHAM 


The following bibliography attempts, first, to present a 
historical sketch of every newspaper printed in the United 
States from 1690 to 1820; secondly, to locate all files found in 
the various libraries of the country; and thirdly, to give a 
complete check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

The historical sketch of each paper gives the title, the date 
of establishment, the name of the editor or publisher, the fre- 
quency of issue and the date of discontinuance. It also 
attempts to give the exact date of issue when a change in title 
or name of publisher or frequency of publication occurs. 

In locating files to be found in various libraries, no attempt 
is made to list every issue. In the case of common papers 
which are to be found in many libraries, only the longer files 
are noted, with a description of their completeness. Rare 
newspapers, which are known by only a few scattered issues, 
are minutely listed. 

The check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society follows the style of the Library of Con- 
gress “‘Check List of Eighteenth Century Newspapers,” and 
records all supplements, missing issues and mutilations. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by States and towns. 
Towns are placed according to their present State location. 
For convenience of alphabetization, the initial “‘The”’ in the 
titles of papers is disregarded. Papers are considered to be of 
folio size, unless otherwise stated. There are no abbreviations 
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except in the names of the libraries where files are located, and 
these should be easily understood. A superior italic “m”’ is 
used in the listing of the Society’s files to signify mutilated 
copy. The bibliography includes only newspapers, and does 
not list magazines; the distinction has sometimes been difficult 
to draw, but the test has generally been the inclusion of current 
news. Neither in the historical sketches nor in the listing of 
files is any account taken of the existence of the paper after 
1820. 

All files, except in a few instances, have been personally 
examined by the compiler of this list, and the facts stated have 
been drawn from an inspection of the papers themselves and 
not based on secondary authorities. 

The bibliography will be published in the Proceedings in 
about fifteen installments, after which the material will be 
gathered into a volume, with an historical introduction, ac- 
knowledgment of assistance rendered, and a comprehensive 
index of titles and names of printers. Reprints of each in- 
stallment will not be made, nor will the names of papers or 
printers be indexed in the Proceedings. Since the material 
will be held in type until after the printing of the final in- 
stallment, the compiler will welcome additions and correc- 


tions. 
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PITTSBURGH TO YORK 


[Pittsburgh] Commonwealth, 1805-1818. 


Weekly. Established July 24, 1805, by E/phraim] 
Pentland, with the title of “The Commonwealth.” With 
the issue of Jan. 17, 1810, Pentland was succeeded as 
publisher by Blenjamin] Brown. Brown retired and 
thereafter the paper had a ‘succession of publishers: 
with the issue of Oct. 5, 1814, published by H[enry] A. 
Kurtz & Co.; with Sept. 30, 1815, published by H[alsey] 


Deming & Co., with Apr. 3, 1816, printed by C| ] 
Colerick, for S[ ] Douglas & Co.; with Apr. 19, 1817, 
printed by B[ ] Briggs, for S. Douglas & Co.; with 


July 26, 1817, published by S. Douglas & Co.; with Aug. 
23, 1817, published by Douglas & Colerick; about the first 
of November, 1817, by Douglas and Miller. The last 
firm continued the paper until the issue of Apr. 25, 1818, 
new series, vol. 3, no. 4, when it was sold to Ephraim 
Pentland, who established ‘‘The Statesman”’ in its stead. 

Carnegie Lib., Pittsburgh, has Aug. 14, 1805-June 18, 
1806; July 15, 1811-Mar. 25, 1815; July 22, 1815- Apr. 
25, 1818, fair. Hist. Soc. of Western Penn., Pittsburgh, 
has July 24, 1805-May 17, 1809. Harvard has Nov. 6, 
1805- Nov. 16, 1808, fair. Univ.of Pittsburgh has July i, 
1807-Mar. 31, 1812. Lib. Congress has Oct. 12, 1805. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 14, 1807. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has May 17, 1809. A.A. S. has: 


1805. July 24, 31. 
Aug. 7, 14, 21. 
Sept. 7, 21. 
Oct. 2, 23. 
Nov. 20, 27. 
Dec. 4. 
1806. Feb. 5, 12. 
Mar. 5. 
Apr. 16, 23, 30. 
May 7, 14, 21, 28. 
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June 11. 
July 2, 9, 23. 
Aug. 20, 27. 
Sept. 17, 24. 
1807. Feb. 18. 
Apr. 15. 
June 10. 
Dec. 9. 
1810. Aug. 20. 
1813. Dec. 1. 
Extra: Dec. 1. 
1814. May 25. 
1815. Feb. 25. 
July 29. 
Aug. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 23. 


Pittsburgh Gazette, 1786- 1820+. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established July 29, 1786, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
Aug. 12, 1786, vol. 1, no. 3, published by John Scull and 
Joseph Hall, with the title of “The Pittsburgh Gazette.” 
Hall died Nov. 17, 1786, and with the issue of Nov. 18, 
1786, the paper was published by John Scull. With the 
issue of Jan. 6, 1787, the firm became John Scull and 
John Boyd, but with the issue of Aug. 9, 1788, John Scull 
again became sole publisher. With the issue of Aug. 9, 
1816, John Scull retired, being succeeded as publisher by 
John I. Scull, and the paper was issued semi-weekly, 
with the title of “‘ Pittsburgh Gazette.’’ With the issue 
of May 19, 1818, the publishers became John I. Scull and 
Morgan Neville, the title reverting to “The Pittsburgh 
Gazette.”’ With the issue of Mar. 2, 1820, the paper 
again became a weekly, and with Mar. 23, 1820, Scull 
retired in favor of Eichbaum & Johnston [William 
Eichbaum and Samuel R. Johnston] publishers, Morgan 
Neville editor. With the issue of June 5, 1820, the title 
was changed to “ Pittsburgh Gazette, and Manufacturing 
and Mercantile Advertiser,’’ and the paper was so con- 
tinued until after 1820. 
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Carnegie Lib., Pittsburgh, has Aug. 26, 1786-May 8, 
1790; Nov. 2, 1793-Nov. 14, 1795; June 23, 1798- Dec. 
21, 1804; Aug. 9, 1811-Mar. 9, 1820. Wis. Hist. Soc. 
has Sept. 2, Nov. 11-25, 1786; Jan. 27-Feb. 24, Mar. 
10-Apr. 1, 14-June 9, Aug. 18-Sept. 8, 29, Oct. 13, 21, 
Nov. 3-17, Dec. 8, 1787; Mar. 1, Apr. 26, July 19, Aug. 
9, 23, 1788. Univ. of Chicago has June 6, 1795-June 4, 
1796, fair; Oct. 8, 1796; June 3, Sept. 23, 1797; May 5, 
June 23, July 7, Oct. 6-13, 27, 1798. Harvard has Feb. 
21-Mar. 14, May 23, June 13, July 18, Aug. 1, Nov. 14, 
Dec. 26, 1795; Apr. 9, 1796-Apr. 29, 1797, fair. Penn. 
State Lib. has June 3, 1797-June 23, 1798. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. has Aug. 30-Sept. 13, Oct. 18, 1794. Phil. Lib. Co. 
has Oct. 19, 1793; Oct. 24, Nov. 7- Dec. 5, 1795; Jan. 16, 
30, Mar. 12, 26, May 14-June 4, 18-Aug. 13, 1796; Mar. 
24, July 21, Sept. 15, 22, 1798. Carnegie Lib. of Alle- 
gheny, Pittsburgh, has Oct. 1800-Aug. 1803. Lib. 
Congress has June 30, Dec. 29, 1807; Feb. 23, Apr. 19, 
1808; May 31, 1809-July 2, 1813; Jan. 1, 1819- Dec. 25, 
1820. Wash. Co. Hist. Soc., Washington, Penn., has 
Sept. 15, 1787. Conn. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 4, 1800. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has July 26, 1809. Univ. of Pittsburgh has 
May 19, 1818-Dec. 31,1819. A.A.S. has: 


1786. Aug. 12. 
1789. Nov. 28. 
1790. Jan. 9”. 
1793. Feb. 23. 
Mar. 2, 23”. 
July 27. 
Aug. 24. 
1795. Dec. 12. 
1797. Apr. 8”. 
1799. Dec. 7. 
1804. June 8. 
1807. Mar. 10. 
1809. May 17. 
1810. Feb. 16, 23. 
Mar. 2. 
Apr. 6. 
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July 20, 27. 
Aug. 7. 
Sept. 28. 
Nov. 2. 
I8il. Feb. 15, 22. 
Mar. 22. 
Apr. 5, 26. 
May 3, 10. 
1814. Oct. 26. 
1815. Dec. 23, 30. 
1816. Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Feb. 3, 10. 
July 27. 
Aug. 13. 


[Pittsburgh] Mercury, 1811-1820+. 

Weekly. Established Sept 26, 1811, by J[ames] C. 
Gilleland, with the title of “The Mercury.” The last 
issue published by Gilleland was that of Apr. 4, 1812, vol. 
1, no. 26. John M. Snowden then purchased the paper, 
and after a delay of three months, issued it, July 9, 1812, 
with a new volume numbering, retaining the title of ‘‘ The 
Mercury.”’ With the issue of Aug. 17, 1814, the title was 
altered to “The Pittsburgh Mercury,” with Dec. 24, 
1819, to “Pittsburgh Mercury,” and with Feb. 11, 1820, 
to ‘The Mercury.” Snowden continued the paper until 
after 1820. 

Carnegie Lib., Pittsburgh, has July 9, 1812-Dec. 27, 
1820. Harvard has Dec. 7, 1811; Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 15, 
Mar. 21, 28, 1812. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 22, 1812; 
Mar. 27, 1815. Wash. Co. Hist. Soc., Washington, 
Penn. has Feb. 16, 23, 1814. A.A.S. has: 


Sept. 26. 
Oct. 7, 17, 26. 
Nov. 4, 12, 23. 
1812. Feb. 15, 29. 
Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Apr. 4. 
Aug. 6, 27. 
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Sept. 3, 10. 
Oct. 8, 22. 
Nov. 5, 19, 26. 
Dec. 3, 10. 

1813. Jan. 7, 14. 
Mar. 25. 
Apr. 1, 15, 29. 
May 27. 
June 3. 
July 1, 8, 15, 29. | 
Aug. 5, 12. | 
Sept. 2, 9, 30. | 


Oct. 7, 14, 28. 
Nov. 4, 11, 25. 
Dec. 2, 15, 22, 29. 
1814. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. | 
Supplement: July 20. 
Missing: Jan. 5, 19, Feb. 2, 23, Mar. 9, 23, 
Apr. 20, May 11, Aug. 17, Nov. 9. 
1815. Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: May 1-20, June 24, July 8-29, 
Sept. 23, Oct. 7, 14, Nov. 18. 
1816. Jan. 6 to Dec. 28. | 
Missing: Jan. 13, 20, 27, Mar. 16, 23, June | 
22, Oct. 12, Dec. 14. 
1817. Jan. 11, 18. | 
Feb. 1, 15. 


[Pittsburgh] Statesman, 1818-1820+-. 
Weekly. Established May 9, 1818, with the title of 
“The Statesman,” printed by §| ] Engles, and | 
edited by E[phraim] Pentland. With the issue of Nov. 
21, 1818, it was printed by John Little, and edited by E. 
Pentland. With the issue of Nov. 10, 1820, Little’s 
name was omitted as printer, and with Nov. 17, 1820, the 
name of E. Pentland was given as both printer and editor. 
Carnegie Lib., Pittsburgh, has May 16, 1818- Mar. 8, | 
1820. Lib. Congress has Jan. 2, 1819-Dec. 29, 1820. | [P 
Washington Co. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 26, 1818; Jan. 23, | 
1819. Hamilton Lib., Carlisle, has Dec. 15, 1819. | 
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[Pittsburgh] Tree of Liberty, 1800-1810. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 16, 1800, by John Israel, 
with the title of “The Tree of Liberty.”” With the issue of 
Dec. 24, 1805, Israel withdrew, and the paper was 

published by W[alter] Forward for the Proprietors, 
changed with the issue of Jan. 14, 1806, to Walter Forward 
as sole publisher. The paper was so continued certainly 
as far as May 6, 1806. The next issue located, and the 
last, is that of May 24, 1808, vol. 8, no. 401, published by 
William Foster, with the title of ‘Tree of Liberty.” How 
| long the paper was published is not known, but it is 
| included in Thomas’ list of newspapers of 1810 (‘History 


of Printing,’’ 1874 ed., vol. 2, p. 300), where the publisher 
is given as William Foster. 
Carnegie Lib., Pittsburgh, has Aug. 30, 1800-June 9, 
| 1804. Carnegie Lib. of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, has Aug. 
30, 1800- Dec. 1803. Harvard has Dec. 4, 1802-May 6, 
1806, fair. Lib. Congress has Nov. 22, 1800; Apr. 11, 
1801; Sept. 7, 21, 24, 1805. Washington Co. (Penn.) 
Hist. Soc. has Oct. 8, 1803. Thos. H. Greer, Butler, 
Penn. has June 29, 1805, A.A.S. has: 


1801. June 13. 
Sept. 12. 
1803. Extra: May 7, 14. 
1805. Aug. 10, 17, 24. 
Dec. 24. 
1808. May 24”. 


Pottstown Times, 1819- 1820+. 
Weekly. Established July 1, 1819, judging from the 
| date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 19, 1819, 


vol. 1, no. 8, published by John Royer, with the title of 
“Pottstown Times.” The paper was so continued until 
after 1820. 


Hist. Soc. Penn. has Dec. 27, 1820. A. A. S. has: 
1819. Aug. 19. 


| [Presque Isle] Mirror, 1808-1811, 
| Weekly. Established at Erie, May 26, 1808, by George 
Wyeth, with the title of “The Mirror.” The last issue 


a 
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with the Erie imprint was that of Nov. 19, 1808, vol. 1, 
no. 26. In the next issue, Nov. 26, 1808, vol. 1, no. 27, 
the imprint was given as Presque Isle, which was the 
earlier name of Erie. The paper was discontinued with 
the issue of June 1, 1811, vol. 3, no. 37. For the earlier 
issues, see under Erie. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 26, 1808-June 1, 1811. Penn. 
State Lib. has July 20, 1809. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 
28,1810. A.A.S. has: 


1810. June 16. 


Readinger Adler, 1796- 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 3, 1797, by Jacob Schneider 
and Georg Gerrisch, with the title of ““_Der Unpartheyische 
Reading Adler.”” There was also a preliminary sample 
issue of Nov. 29, 1796, numbered no. 1. With the issue 
of Jan. 17, 1797, the title was altered to “Der Un- 
partheyische Readinger Adler,” and the publishing firm 
became Jacob Schneider and Co. With the issue of Jan. 
6, 1801, the title was altered to “Der Readinger Adler.” 
With the issue of June 29, 1802, John Ritter was admitted 
to partnership under the firm name of Schneider and Ritter. 
With the issue of Mar. 27, 1804, this partnership was 
dissolved and the paper was published by John Ritter 
and Co. [Charles A. Kessler]. With the issue of Sept. 11, 
1810, the title was shortened to “‘ Readinger Adler.”’ The 
paper was so continued until after 1820. Most of the 
volumes had general title-pages after 1798. 

Berks Co. Hist. Cos., Reading, has Jan. 3, 1797- 
Dec. 26, 1820. Penn. State Lib. has Sept. 15, 1801. 
A. A. S. has: 


1796. Nov. 29. 
1797. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Missing: Jan. 3. 
1798. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Supplement: Sept 18, Dec. 18. 
1799. Oct. 29 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Dec. 10, 17. 
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1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 
1808. 


1809. 
1810. 


i8il. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814, 
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Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 

Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 

Supplement: Mar. 10,17,Sept. 22, Dec. 8, 15. 
Missing: Mar. 3. 

Jan. 5 to Aug. 10. 

Supplement: June 8, 22, July 20, 27. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 

Extra: Oct. 25. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 25. 
Missing: May 8, Aug. 7, 28. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

New Year’s Greeting, Jan. 1. 

Supplement: Sept. 3, 10, 17, 24, Dec. 3, 10, 
17, 24. 

Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 

Supplement: Oct. 7, Dec. 9, 16. 

Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 

Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 

Supplement: Dec. 6. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 

New Year’s Greeting, Jan. 1. 

Supplement: Feb. 27, Mar. 6, May 15, Oct. 
2, 16, 23, Nov. 27, Dec. 4, 11, 25. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

New Year’s Greeting, Jan. 1. 

Supplement: Jan. 22, Feb. 5, 26, Mar. 12, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 22, Nov. 12, 26, Dec. 3, 10. 

Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 

New Year’s Greeting. 

Supplement: Feb. 18, Apr. 21, Sept. 29, Oct. 
6, 20, Nov. 3, 17, Dec. 8. 

Extra: Dec. 9. 

Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 

New Year’s Greeting. 

Supplement: July 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 21, 28, 
Oct. 19, Nov. 2, 9, 16, Dec. 14, 21, 28. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 

New Year’s Greeting. 
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Supplement: Jan. 11, 18, 25, Mar. 1, 8, 22, 
Oct. 11, 25, Dec. 27. 
1815. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
New Year’s Greeting. 
Supplement: Jan. 17, Mar. 14, 21, Apr. 11, 
18, 25, Aug. 22, 29, Sept. 12, 26, Oct. 3, 17, 
24, Nov. 7, 14. 
Extra: Feb. 15, 22. 
1816. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
New Year’s Greeting. 
Supplement: Feb. 27, Mar. 5, 19, May 7, 14, | 
21, Nov. 26, Dec. 3. 
1817. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
New Year’s Greeting. 
Supplement: Sept. 16, 23, 30, Nov. 25, Dec. 
2, 9, 16, 23. | 
1818. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
New Year’s Greeting. 
Supplement: Sept. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Oct. 6, 20, 
27, Nov. 24, Dec. 8, 15. 
1819. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
New Year’s Greeting. 
Supplement: Oct. 5, Dec. 7, 14, 21. 
1820. Jan. 4 to Dec. 26. 
New Year’s Greeting. 
Supplement: Mar. 7, 14, Dec. 19. 


[Reading] Berks and Schuylkill Journal, 1816-1820-+-. 
Weekly. Established June 8, 1816, by George Getz, 
with the title of “The Berks and Schuylkill Journal.” It 
was so continued until after 1820. 
Berks Co. Hist. Soc. has June 15, 1816- Dec. 30, 1820. 
Lib. Congress has Aug. 10, 1816. 


[Reading] Impartial Reading Herald, 1796-1797. | 

Weekly. Established July 22, 1796, by Jacob | 
Schneider and Co., with the title of “The Impartial 
Reading Herald.” There was also a preliminary issue of 
June 22, 1796. With the issue of Oct. 14, 1796, George 
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Gerrish was admitted to partnership, under the firm 
name of J. Schneider and G. Gerrish. The paper was 
discontinued with the issue of Jan. 13, 1797, vol. 1, no. 
26. 
Berks Co. Hist. Soc. has June 22, July 22, 1796-Jan. 
3, 1797. 


[Reading] Neue Unpartheyische Readinger Zeitung, 1789- 
1802. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 18, 1789, by Johnson, 
Barton and Jungmann (Benjamin Johnson, T 
Barton and Gottlob Jungmann) with the title of “ Neue 
Unpartheyische Readinger Zeitung und Anzeigs-Nach- 
richten.”” With the issue of Aug. 18, 1790, the partner- 
ship was dissolved and the firm name became Barton and 
Jungmann. With the issue of June 26, 1793, Johann 
Gruber replaced Barton in the firm, which became 
Jungmann and Gruber. With the issue of Jan. 7, 1795, 
this was changed to Gottlob Jungmann and Co., and with 
Feb. 5, 1800, to Jungmann and [Carl A.] Bruckmann. 
The last issue located is that of Aug. 11, 1802, no. 704. 

Berks Co. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 18, 1789-Aug. 11, 1802. 
C. W. Unger has Feb. 18, 1789-Dec. 25, 1795. Lib. 
Congress has Jan. 2, 1799-Dec. 31, 1800. Harvard has 
Mar. 22, Nov. 15, 1797. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 1, 
1799. A.A.S. has: 


1794. Jan. 1, 22, 29. 
June 4”, 


Readinger Postbothe, 1816- 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 3, 1816, by Carl A. 
Bruckman, with the title of ““Der Readinger Postbothe 
und Berks, Schuylkill und Montgomery Counties 
Advertiser,”’ and continued by him until after 1820. 

Berks Co. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 3, 1816- Dec. 30, 1820. 


[Reading] Standhafte Patriot, 1808-1816. 


Seidensticker, in his “First Century of German 
Printing,” p. 174, states that this paper was begun in 


| 

| 
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1808. It appears in Thomas’s list of newspapers of 1810 

(“History of Printing,” 1874 ed., vol. 2, p. 300). Judging 

from advertisements in the Reading “Weekly Advertiser,” 

it was discontinued in 1816. Since it was published from 

the same office as the ‘Weekly Advertiser,” it is presu- | 

mable that it experienced the same changes of publishers: 

namely, Gottlob Jungmann from 1808 to 1811, Gottlob | 
Jungmann and Co. from 1811 to 1814, and Gottlob and 

John E. Jungmann from 1814 to 1816. No copies have 

been located. 


[Reading] Unpartheyische Reading Adler,see Readinger Adler. | 


[Reading] Weekly Advertiser, 1796-1816. : 

Weekly. Established May 7, 1796, by Gottlob Jung- 
mann, with the title of “The Weekly Advertiser, of 
Reading, in the County of Berks.” With the issue of | 
Feb. 1, 1800, Carl A. Bruckmann was taken into partner- 
ship under the firm name of Jungmann & Bruckmann. 
With the issue of Aug. 23, 1806, the partnership was 
dissolved and Gottlob Jungmann became sole publisher. 
On Aug. 3, 1811, a new series was started, with new vol- Ss 
ume numbering, published by Gottlob Jungmann, and 
Co. With the issue of June 4, 1814, the title was changed 
to “The Weekly Advertiser of Reading, for Berks and 
Schuylkill County.”” With the issue of Dec. 31, 1814, 
the publishers became Gottlob & John E. Jungmann. 
With the issue of Sept. 2, 1815, the title was changed to 
“The Reading Weekly Advertiser for the Counties of 
Berks & Schuylkill.” The paper was discontinued f 
with the issue of Apr. 27, 1816, no. 246. 

Berks. Co. Hist. Soc. has May 7, 1796-Apr. 25, Aug. 1, 
1807; Jan. 9, 1808- Dec. 29, 1810; Aug. 3, 1811-Apr. 27, 
1816. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 7, 1796-Dec. 15, 1798. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has Oct. 6, 1798-Dec. 21, 1799. Har- 
vard has Nov. 11, 1797; Aug. 29, 1801. Lib. Congress 
has Nov. 22,1800. <A.A.S. has: 


1796. Aug. 20. 
1800. Mar. 29. 
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June 28. 
Aug. 16. 
1804. Mar. 10, 17. 
1805. Apr. 13. 
1806. Feb. 22. 
Mar. 1. 
Dec. 6. 
1807. Mar. 7. 


[Russelville] American Star, 1816-1817. 

Weekly. Established in June 1816, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 16, 1816, 
vol. 1, no. 27, published by Nathan Blackman, with the 
title of “‘The American Star.”” With the issue of July 
7, 1817, the paper was transferred to Robert Love, who 
started a new volume numbering. The last issue located 
is that of July 28, 1817, vol. 1, no. 4. 

A. A. S. has: 

1816. Dec. 16. 
1817. Feb. 24. 
July 7, 21, 28. 


Shippensburgh Messenger, 1797. 
Weekly. Established May 24, 1797, judging from the 
date of the first and only copy located, that of June 28, 
1797, vol. 1, no. 6, published by Henry & Benjamin 
Grimler, with title of “The Shippensburgh Messenger. ”’ 
York Co. Hist. Soc. has June 28, 1797, bound at the end 
of a volume of the ‘‘ Unpartheyische York Gazette” of 
1797. 


[Shippensburg] Tree of Liberty, 1814-1815. 
Weekly. Established Sept 11, 1814, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 18, 1814, 
vol. 1, no. 2, published by Baxter and Brandeberry [ 
Baxter and Brandeberry], with the title of ‘Tree of 
Liberty.” The only other issue located is that of Nov. 4, 
1815, without name of publisher and with the volume 
numbering illegible. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 18, 1814. A. A.S. has: 
1815. Nov. 4. 


a 
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[Shippensburg] Spirit of the Times, 1817. (s 
Weekly. Established July 4, 1817, by John M’Far- . 
land, with the title of ‘The Spirit of the Times.” The 
last issue at Shippensburg was that of Oct. 27, 1817, vol. 
1, no. 17, after which the paper was removed to Carlisle, 
and consolidated with “ Kline’s Weekly Carlisle Gazette.” 
A. A. S. has: 
1817. July 4 to Oct. 27. 
Mutilated: July 4, Aug. 4-25, Oct. 6. 
Missing: Oct. 13. 


Somerset Gazette, 1806-1807. 
A German paper established at Somerset as early as 
1806, but by whom and when discontinued is not known. | 
In May 1807, the commissioners of Somerset County 
ordered that certain advertisements should be published | 
in the Somerset Gazette (History of Bradford, Somerset 
and Fulton Counties, 1884, p. 434). 


Somerset Whig, 1813-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established in October 1813, judging from 

the date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 11, 1814, 

vol. 1, no. 43, published by John Patton, with the title of 

“The Somerset Whig.”’ It was so continued until after | 

1820. | 
Lib. Congress has Aug. 11, 1814; Nov. 16, 1815. Penn. 

State Lib. has Oct. 23, 1817-Oct. 14, 1819. 


[Sunbury] Freiheitsvogel, 1800-? 

“Der Freiheitsvogel,”’ the first paper at Sunbury, was 
probably established in 1800; Jacob D. Breyvogel was | 
the publisher (Bell’s “‘ Northumberland County,’ 1891, p. (Su 
276). In the Northumberland ‘Republican Argus” 
of Dec. 24, 1802, Jacob D. Breyvogel acknowledges his 
encouragement as a printer at Sunbury, and says that he | 
has resigned his English printing to John Binns. The 
initial issue of “Der Republican” of Aug. 12, 1812, refers | 
to the short life of its two predecessors—Breyvogel’s and 
Binns’ newspapers. No copy of “Der Freiheitsvogel” (Su 
has been located. R 
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[Sunbury] Nordwestliche Post, 1818- 1820+. 
Weekly. Established Nov. 13, 1818, by J[ohn] G. 
Jungman, with the title of ‘‘ Nordwestliche Post,’’ and so 


continued until after 1820. 
A. A. S. has: 


1818. Nov. 13 to Dec. 25. 
1819. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
1820. Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 


[Sunbury] Northumberland Republicaner, 1812-1818. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 12, 1812, by John G. 
Jungman, with the title of “Der Republicaner.’’ There 
was also a preliminary “Extra” of Aug. 5, 1812. With 
the issue of Aug. 22, 1812, the title was changed to 
“Northumberl. Republicaner,’’ and with Nov. 27, 1813, 
to “‘Northumberl. Republicaner, und Northumberland, 
Union und Columbia Counties Adverteiser.”” The last 
issue was that of Jan. 2, 1818, no. 279. 

A. A. 8S. has: 


1812. Aug. 12 to Dec. 26. 
Extra: Aug. 5. 

1813. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
1814. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
1815. Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 
1816. Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
1817. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
1818. Jan. 2. 


[Sunbury] Publick Inquirer, 1820+. 

Weekly. Established in January 1820, by Samuel J. 
Packer, who came to Sunbury from Bellefonte and pur- 
chased the plant of the Times. The issue of Oct. 5, 1820 
is numbered vol. 1, no. 39 (Bell’s “Northumberland 
County,’ 1891, p. 277). 


[Sunbury] Republicaner, see [Sunbury] Northumberland 
Republicaner. 


| 
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[Sunbury] Times, 1812-1819. 


The Times was established in 1812 by William F. 
Buyers, and was continued certainly as late as 1817; an 
issue of Sept. 26, 1816, is vol. 5, no. 13 (Bell’s “ North- 
umberland County,” 1891, p. 277). In the Harrisburg 
“Pennsylvania Republican” of Jan. 2, 1816, is recorded 
the marriage on Dec. 12, 1815, of William F. Buyers, 
editor of the Times of Sunbury. Buyers advertised the 
Times as for sale in the Harrisburg ‘‘Chronicle” of Nov. 
3,1817. About the first of January 1820, the plant of the 
Times was sold to Samuel J. Packer, who established the 
“Publick Inquirer.” J. B. Linn, in “Annals of the 
Buffalo Valley,’’ 1877, p. 456, records the death of Capt. 
William F. Buyers, former editor of the Sunbury Times, 
on June 27, 1821, aged forty. No copy of the Times has 
been located. 


[Towanda] Bradford Gazette, 1813-1818. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 10, 1813, by Thomas 
Simpson, with the title of “Bradford Gazette.’’ The 
imprint was given as Towanda, but the town was generally 
called Meansville. In June 1814, the paper was sold to 
William Brindle, but Simpson’s name was continued in 
the imprint, as it was announced that Brindle would not 
take charge until September. With the issue of Aug. 23, 
1814, however, the paper was discontinued. It was re- 
vived on Apr. 18, 1815, published by B[urr] Ridgway and 
numbered vol. 2, no. 1. In the issue of May 16, 1815, 
it was announced that according to the vote of the 
inhabitants, the county town was henceforth to be 
called Monmouth, and accordingly for the next year the 
paper was published at Monmouth, Towanda township. 
The name of Towanda, however, was frequently used in 
advertisements and reading notices. With the issue of 
Mar. 4, 1816, the paper was dated at ‘ Williamston,” 
which name was chosen by the editor, who stated that the 
town was indiscriminately called Towanda, Meansville, 
Monmouth, Williamston and various other names. 
Early in 1817, however, the name of Meansville was given 
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in the imprint. The last issue located is that of July 13, 
1818, vol. 5, no. 3, and in August, 1818, the paper was 
sold to Edwin Benjamin, who established “‘The Settler” 
in its stead. 

Bradford Co. Hist. Soc., Towanda, has Aug. 10, 1813- 
Apr. 29, 1816. Wyoming Hist. Soc., Wilkesbarre, has 
Nov. 6, 1815; Mar. 16, 1818. Tioga Point Museum, 
Athens, Pa., has Nov. 11, 1817. A.S. A. has: 


1814. Mar. 22. 

June 7”. 

July 5. 
1815. May 23. 

Aug. 15”. 

Oct. 2". 

Dec. 4, 11, 17. 
1816. Jan. 8, 15. 

Apr. 1. 

May 13”. 

Aug. 19. 

Sept. 3”. 

Oct. 1. 

Nov. 26. 

Dec. 3, 10, 17. 
1817. May 27. 
1818. Feb. 2. 

Mar. 2. 

Apr. 6. 

July 13. 


[Towanda] Mirror of the Times, 1816. 


The only issue located is that of Apr. 3, 1816, vol. 1, 
no. 4, published by Octavius A. Holden, “at the building 
formerly occupied by the Prothonotary, a few rods north 
of the Court-House, Bradford County.” The title was 
“Mirror of the Times.” There is a long account of the 
establishment and suppression of this paper in the To- 
wanda “Washingtonian” of Nov. 4, 1816. Bradsby, in 
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his “‘History of Bradford County,” p. 334, says that 
Ho!den published only six issues of the Times. 
Wyoming Hist. Soc., Wilkesbarre, has Apr. 3, 1816. 


[Towanda] Washingtonian, 1816-1817. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 2, 1816, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Oct. 14, 1817, 
vol. 1, no. 7, published by Lewes P. Franks, with the 
title of ‘The Washingtonian.” Bradsby, in his “His- 
tory of Bradford County,” p. 335, says that Franks 
published the paper for about a year, when he trans- 
ferred it to Octavius A. Holden, who discontinued 
publication after a short time. The last issue located is 
that of Sept. 17, 1817, vol. 1, no. 41, published by Franks. 


A. A. S. has: 
1816. Oct. 14. 
Nov. 4”. [ 
1817. Feb. 28. 
Apr. 25. 


May 21, 28. 
June 4, 11, 25. 
Sept. 17. 


[Towanda] Settler, 1818-1820+. 

Weekly. Established Sept. 5, 1818, by Edwin Ben- 
jamin, with the title of “The Settler.” At some time 
between this date and Jan. 30, 1819, Lemuel Streator was 
admitted to partnership under the firm name of Streator 
& Benjamin. The paper was continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 5, 1818 (wrongly dated Aug. 
5). Tioga Point Museum, Athens, Penn., has Jan. 30, 
1819-Sept. 30, 1820. 


[Uniontown] Fayette and Greene Spectator, 1811-1814. 
Weekly. Established Jan. 10, 1811, by William Camp- 
bell, with the title of “The Fayette and Greene Spectator.”’ 
In 1812 Campbell was succeeded by James Lodge & Co., 
who were the publishers as late as Apr. 23, 1814 (Hadden’s 
“History of Uniontown,” p. 466). Franklin Ellis, in his 
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“History of Fayette County,” p. 306, notes an issue of 
Jan. 7, 1813. 


[Uniontown] Fayette Gazette, 1798-1805. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 13, 1798, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 10, 1798, 
vol. 1, no. 5, published by Stewart and Mowry [Jacob 
Stewart and Charles Mowry], with the title of “‘The 
Fayette Gazette, and Union Advertiser.’”’ Franklin 
Ellis, in his “History of Fayette County,” 1882, p. 305, 
notes occasional issues from Aug. 23, 1799 to March, 1804, 
and says that the paper was merged with ‘‘ The Genius of 
Liberty,” established Feb. 22, 1805. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 10, 1798. Fraunces Tavern, 
New York City, has Jan. 3, 1800. Lib. Congress has 
Mar. 6, 1801. 


[Uniontown] Genius of Liberty, 1805- 1820+. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 22, 1805, by James Allen 
and Zadoc Springer, with the title of “The Genius of 
Liberty, and Fayette Advertiser’? (Hadden’s “History of 
Uniontown,” 1913, p. 458). About 1808 Jesse Beeson 
became the proprietor. About 1816, Samuel Littell be- 
came the proprietor, but a year later the paper reverted to 
Jesse Beeson. With the issue of Apr. 11, 1818, it was 
transferred to John Bouvier and John M. Austin, who 
changed the title to ‘“‘The Genius of Liberty and Ameri- 
can Telegraph,” starting a new volume numbering. With 
the issue of July 25, 1820, Thomas Patton succeeded as 
publisher, again starting a new volume numbering 
(Hadden, p. 459). 

Lib. Congress has June 24, Dec. 20, 1809. A.A.S. has: 

1810. July 14, 21. 


[Uniontown] Western Register, 1817- 1820+. 
Ellis, in his “History of Fayette County,” p. 306, 
notes an issue of ‘‘The Western Register,”’ of Mar. 10, 
1823, vol. 6, no. 49, and states that this paper was 
published at Uniontown by Robert Fee, who had removed 
there from Washington, Penn. The date of this issue 
would place its establishment in Aprii 1817. 
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Washington Examiner, 1817-1820+. 

Weekly. Established May 28, 1817, by John Grayson, 
with the title of “Washington Examiner,” and so con- 
tinued until after 1820. 

Washington Co. Hist. Soc. has May 28, 1817- Dec. 
1820. Hamilton Lib., Carlisle, has Sept. 7, 1818. Lib. 
Congress has June 7, 1819. 


[Washington] Herald of Liberty, 1798-1801. 

Weekly. Established May 21, 1798, by John Israel, 
with the title of ‘The Herald of Liberty” (This date is 
given in Creigh’s “History of Washington Co.,”’ 1871, p. 
350). The last issue located is that of Sept. 14, 1801, 
vol. 4, no. 188. 

Montgomery Co. Hist. Soc., Norristown, has Oct. 21, 
1799. Abington Lib., Jenkintown, Penn., has Oct. 
28,1799. A.A.S. has: 

1801. Mar. 23. 
Sept. 14. 


[Washington] Reporter, 1808- 1820+. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 15, 1808, by Brown & 
Sample [Benjamin Brown and William Sample], with the 
title of “The Reporter.” On Feb. 12, 1810, William 
Sample became sole publisher. On May 31, 1819, 
Samuel Workman became the publisher and continued 
the paper until after 1820. 

Washington Reporter Office has Aug. 15, 1808- Dec. 
25, 1820. Harvard has Aug. 22-Oct. 3, Nov. 7, Dec. 19, 
1808. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 7, 1810. Tioga Point 
Museum, Athens, Penn., has Nov. 18, 1816. A. A. S. 
has: 


1808. Aug. 22, 29. 
Sept. 5", 12, 19. 
Oct. 10, 24. 
1813. July 19. 
Aug. 2, 16. 
Sept. 6, 20, 27. 
Oct. 18. 
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Nov. 1, 15, 29. 
1814. Jan. 24, 31. 

Feb. 28. 

Mar. 14, 28. 

Apr. 4, 11, 18. 

May 16. 

July 25. 

Sept. 12. 


[Washington] Washingtonian, 1813-1814. 
There are references to “The Washingtonian” as a 
local paper, in the Washington “ Reporter”’ of Sept. 27, 
1813 and Feb. 28, 1814. In the latter issue is a record of 
a payment to the publisher of “The Washingtonian”’ for 
printing Washington County advertisements. No copy 
located. 


[Washington] Western Corrector, 1810-1811. 
Weekly. Established in January, 1810, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Nov. 6, 1810, 
vol. 1, no. 42, published by Thomas Thompson, with the 
title of ‘Western Corrector.”’ The last issue located is 
that of Feb. 19, 1811, vol. 2, no. 46. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1810. Nov. 6. 
18il. Jan. 8. 
Feb. 12, 19. 


[Washington] Western Register, 1816-1817. 
Franklin Ellis, in his “History of Fayette County,” 
1882, p. 306, says that the Western Register was first 
published at Washington in 1816 by Robert Fee, who a 
year or two later removed to Uniontown. Creigh, in his 
“History of Washington County,” 1871, p. 351, lists the 
date of the establishment of the Western Register by 
Robert Fee as Feb. 3, 1837, perhaps a misprint for 1817. 

No copy located. See under Uniontown. 


[Washington] Western Telegraphe, 1795-1811. 
Weekly. Established Aug. 17, 1795, by Colerick, 
Hunter & Beaumont [John Colerick, William Hunter and 
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William H. Beaumont], with the title of “‘The Western 
Telegraphe, and Washington Advertiser.” In 1797, 
Hunter and Beaumont removed to Washington, Ky., 
and with the issue of May 23, 1797, John Colerick became 
sole publisher. Colerick died Feb. 28, 1804, and there- 
after, according to the imprint, the paper was published 
for the benefit of his family. In September 1809, 
Alexander Armstrong became the publisher “for the 
family of the late John Colerick, and himself,”’ starting a 
new volume numbering, and shortening the title to ‘The 
Western Telegraphe.” Beginning with October 1810, 
the name of Alexander Armstrong appeared alone in the 
imprint. The last issue located is that of July 18, 1811, 
vol. 2, no. 40. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Aug. 17, Oct. 27-Dec. 1, 29, 1795; 
Jan. 12-26, Feb. 23, Mar. 15-Apr. 5, 19, 26, May 17- 
July 12, 1796. Harvard has Aug. 24-Sept. 8, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 29, 1795; Mar. 1, 15-29, Apr. 19, May 10-31, June 
21-Aug. 30, Sept. 13-Oct. 25, Nov. 15, 29, Dec. 13-27, 
1796; Jan. 3-Apr. 25, 1797. Washington Co. Hist. Soc., 
Washington, Penn., has Dec. 29, 1795-Aug. 8, 1797; 
Oct. 17, 1803; Mar. 19, Aug. 13, Dec. 24, 1804; Aug. 19, 
Dec. 23, 1805; July 21, Nov. 15, 1806; Oct. 21, 1808; 
Jan. 11, 1810. Univ. of Chicago has Nov. 24, 1795; 
May 23, 30, Sept. 19, 1797; Feb. 13, 27, May 1, 22, June 
26, July 3, Sept. 18, Oct. 2, 23, 30, 1798. Cincinnati 
Y. M. M. Lib. has Oct. 25, 1810; July 18, 1811. A.A.S. 
has: 


1798. Sept. 18. 
Oct. 16. 
1802. Mar. 22. 
1807. July 4. 
1810. Aug. 9. 


[Waynesburg] Messenger, 1813-1820-+-. 


Weekly. Established in 1813 by Dr. Layton, who was 
succeeded by John Baker. Continued after 1820 (S. P. 
Bates, ‘‘ History of Greene County,’ 1888, p. 342). The 
office of the “Democratic Messenger”? at Waynesburg 
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possessed early files of this paper, but they were destroyed 
by fire in 1916. No copy located. 


[Westchester] Chester and Delaware Federalist, 1809-1817. 
Weekly. Established June 8, 1809, by Dennis Whelen, 
with the title of ‘Chester & Delaware Federalist.’”? With 
the issue of June 22, 1809, it was printed by William L. 
Norton for Dennis Whelen, but with Aug. 2, 1809, the 
name of Dennis Whelen alone appeared in the imprint. 
With Aug. 9, 1809, it was printed by Henry Nichols for 
Dennis Whelen, but his name remained in the imprint 
for only three or four issues, and the paper was again 
printed for Dennis Whelen. About Jan. 1, 1811, the 
initial “The” was omitted from the imprint, and about 
Aug. 1, 1811, the title became “‘The Chester and Dela- 
ware Federalist,” with W. R. M’Kay as printer for Dennis 
Whelen. With Sept. 4, 1811, J. A. Bennett became 
printer for Whelen, and with June 9, 1813, J. Jack be- 
came printer, but retired in 1815. On Aug. 6, 1817, 
Whelen sold the paper to Charles Miner, who conducted 
it under the title of “Chester and Delaware Federalist”’ 
until Dec. 31, 1817, vol. 9, no. 447, 2nd series, vol. 1, no. 
22. He then changed the title to “Village Record, or 
Chester and Delaware Federalist,” which see. 

Chester Co. Hist. Soc., West Chester, has June 15, 
1809-Sept. 7, 1814, fair; Aug. 23-Dec. 31, 1817. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has May 1, 1811; Aug. 27-Dec. 31, 1817. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 3, Oct. 1, 15, Dec. 10, 31, 1817. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Nov. 12, Dec. 31, 1817. A. A. 5. 


has: 
1810. June 20, 27. 
July 25. 
1813. Mar. 3. 
Apr. 14. 


1814. Oct. 26. 
1816. Mar. 20. 


West-Chester Gazette, 1794. 
Weekly. Established Jan. 8, 1794, by Jones, Hoff & 
Derrick ( Jones, Hoff and Philip Derrick), 
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with the title of ‘‘West-Chester Gazette.”’ Only a few 
numbers were issued. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. (Cope Collection) has photograph of 
original once owned by H. R. Kervey of West Chester. 


[Westchester] Village Record, 1818-1820-+-. 

Weekly. A continuation of the “Chester and Delaware 
Federalist.’’ The first issue with the new title of ‘ Village 
Record, or Chester and Delaware Federalist,’’ published 
by Charles Miner, was that of Jan. 7, 1818, vol. 9, no. 

448, new series, vol. 1, no. 23. Miner continued the | 
paper until after 1820. 
Hist. Soc. Penn., Chester Co. Hist. Soc., and Westches- 
ter State Normal School have Jan. 7, 1818- Dec. 27, 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 21, 1818- Dec. 27, 1820. Bucks 
Co. Hist. Soc., Doylestown, has Jan. 7, 1818-Dec. 29, 
1819. N. Y. State Lib. has Jan. 7- Dec. 23, 1818, scatter- 
ing file; Jan. 6, 1819-Dec. 20, 1820. Lib. Congress has 
Feb. 3,1819-Dec. 27, 1820. Phil. Lib. Co. has Aug. 4, | 
1819- Dec. 27, 1820. Wyoming, Penn., Hist. Soc. has 
Aug. 2- Dec. 27, 1820. A.A.S. has: 
1818. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Apr. 15. | 
Missing: Jan. 7- Feb. 25, Oct. 28. | 
1819. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Jan. 13. 
1820. Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
Mutilated: July 5, Nov. 1. 


Wilkesbarre Gazette, 1797-1801. | 

Weekly. Established Nov. 28, 1797, by Josiah Wright, 
with the title of ‘The Wilkesbarre Gazette, and Luzerne 
Advertiser.’’ With the issue of Feb. 6, 1798, the initial 
“The” was dropped from the title. Josiah Wright 
retired and with the issue of Dec. 11, 1798, the paper was 
published for the proprietor, T[homas] Wright; with Apr. 
9, 1799, published by J[oseph] Wright; with Sept. 17, 
1799, no name of publisher; with Oct. 15, 1799, for the 
proprietor, T. Wright; and with May 20, 1800, printed by 
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Joseph Wright. With the issue of Nov. 10, 1800, the 
title was changed to “Wilkesbarre Gazette, and Re- 
publican Centinel.’’ The last issue located is that of 
Dec. 8, 1800, vol. 4, no. 1, and the paper late in 1801 was 
sold to Asher Miner, who had married Thomas Wright’s 
daughter, and who changed the title to ‘‘The Luzerne 
County Federalist.” 

Wyoming Hist. Soc., Wilkesbarre, has Dec. 5, 1797- 
Dee. 8, 1800. 


[Wilkesbarre] Gleaner, 1811-1818. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 1, 1811, by Miner & Butler 
[Charles Miner and Steuben Butler], with the title of 
“The Gleaner, and Luzerne Advertiser,” succeeding 
“The Luzerne Federalist.’’ With the issue of Aug. 14, 
1812, the title was shortened to “The Gleaner.”” With 
the issue of Feb. 5, 1813, the partnership was dissolved 
and Charles Miner became sole proprietor. With the 
issue of June 14, 1816, Miner sold out to remove to 
Philadelphia, and the paper was published by Isaac A. 
Chapman, who started a new series volume numbering. 
With the issue of June 6, 1817, Patrick Hepburn was ad- 
mitted to partnership, under the firm name of Chapman & 
Hepburn, and with Oct. 3, 1817, became sole proprietor. 
The last issue located is that of May 22, 1818, vol. 2, no. 
51, and the paper was discontinued, probably with the 
next issue. 

Wyoming Hist. Soc. has Feb. 1, 1811-May 22, 1818. 
Conn. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 1, 1811-Mar. 3, 1815. A.A.5. 
has: 


1811. May 17. 

1813. Aug. 20. 
Sept. 17. 
Oct. 1, 8. 

1814. Feb. 4, 11. 
Mar. 4, 18. 
June 10. 
July 1. 


| 
| 
| 
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[Wilkesbarre] Herald of the Times, 1796-1797. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 1, 1796, by Mficah] 
Johnson & Blenajah] Hall, with the title of ‘The Herald 
of the Times. Or, the Luzerne Impartial Gazette.” 
With the issue of Jan. 24, 1797, the partnership was dis- 
solved and Benajah Hall became sole proprietor. On 
either Mar. 21 or Apr. 4, 1797, the title was shortened to 
“The Herald of the Times.” The paper was discon- 
tinued with the issue of Oct. 31, 1797, vol. 1, no. 52. 

Harvard has Nov. 1, 15, 22, Dec. 13-27, 1796; Jan. 3- 
31, Feb. 14-Mar. 14, Apr. 4, 11, 26, 1797. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Dec. 6, 1796. Mrs. C. D. Fretz, Sellersville, 
Penn., has Oct. 31, 1797 (see Wyoming Hist. and Geol. 
Soc. Proc. vol. 18, p. 65). 


[Wilkesbarre] Luzerne County Federalist, 1801-1811. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 5, 1801, by Asher Miner, 
with the title of ‘The Luzerne County Federalist,’’ suc- 
ceeding the “ Wilkesbarre Gazette.’”’ With the issue of 
Oct. 31, 1801, the title was changed to “The Luzerne 
Federalist; and Susquehannah Intelligencer.’’ With the 
issue of May 3, 1802, Charles Miner was admitted to 
partnership under the firm name of A. & C. Miner, and 
with May 5, 1804, became sole proprietor. With the 
issue of May 12, 1809, Charles Miner sold the paper to 
Tracy & Butler [Sidney Tracy and Steuben Butler], and 
the title was shortened to ‘“‘The Luzerne Federalist.” 
With the issue of Nov. 2, 1810, this partnership was dis- 
solved, and Steuben Butler became sole proprietor. The 
last issue located is that of Dec. 28, 1810, vol. 10, no. 518, 
and on Feb. 1, 1811, Charles Miner joined with Butler to 
establish ‘‘The Gleaner.” 

Wyoming Hist. Soc. has Jan. 12, 1801-Dec. 28, 1810. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 5, 1801. Lib, Congress has 
Aug. 2-23, 1802; June 11, 18, Sept. 24, 1803; Jan. 7, 14, 
Feb. 25, Mar. 17, 31, May 5-19, June 2, 23, Aug. 11, 25, 
Sept. 1, Dec. 8, 29, 1804; Mar. 7-21, Apr. 4, 11, 25-June 
6, 20-July 3, 18, 25, Aug. 29, 1806. Berks Co. Hist. Soc. 
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has Nov. 29, 1805. Conn. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 21, 1801; 
Aug. 3- Dec. 28,1810. A.A.S. has: 


1801. Mar. 9 

1803. May 23, 30. 
June 4, 11, 18, 25. 
July 16. 
Aug. 6. 
Oct. 8. 

1806. May 30. 

1810. Feb. 23. 
Apr. 20, 27. 
May 4, 18. 
June 8. 
July 6, 13. 
Aug. 17, 24. 
Sept. 7, 21, 28. 


[Wilkesbarre] Luzerne Federalist, see Luzerne County 
Federalist. 


[Wilkesbarre| Susquehanna Democrat, 1810-1820+-. 


Weekly. Established June 22, 1810, by Samuel Maffet, 
with the title of ‘The Susquehanna Democrat.”’ With 
the issue of June 28, 1811, the initial “The” was dropped 
from the title, but with July 5, 1816, was restored. With 
the issue of June 30, 1820, Charles Steuart was admitted 
to partnership, under the firm name of Maffet & Steuart. 
The paper was so continued until after 1820. 

Wyoming Hist. Soc. has July 13, 1810- Dec. 29, 1820. 
Harvard has Sept. 14, 1810- Dec. 23, 1814, scattering file. 
N. J. Hist. Soc. has May 26, 1815; Dec. 20, 1816; Dec. 
12, 1817; Feb. 6, Mar. 13, Apr. 24, 1818. A. A.S. has: 


1810. June 22, 29. 
July 20. 
Oct. 5. 
Dec. 28. 

Feb. 15. 
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1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


Mar. 29. 

July 19. 

Sept. 6. 

Dec. 6. 

Jan. 24. 

Nov. 13”. 

Apr. 16. 

May 28. 

June 25. 

July 2, 23. 

Sept. 17, 24. 
Oct. 1, 8, 22, 29. 
Dec. 3, 17, 24, 31. 
Jan. 21. 

Feb. 18, 25. 
Mar. 4”, 18. 
Apr. 22. 

May 13, 20, 27. 
June 3, 10, 17. 
July 1, 8, 29”. 
Aug. 12, 19, 26. 
Sept. 2, 16, 23, 30. 
Oct. 14, 21, 28. 
Nov. 4, 25. 

Dec. 9. 

Mar. 3, 17, 31. 
Apr. 7, 14”. 
May 5, 29. 

Aug. 25. 

Jan. 12. 

Feb. 16, 23. 
May 3. 

July 19. 

Sept. 6, 27. 

Oct. 25. 

Mar. 28. 

May 16. 

June 6, 20", 27”. 
Oct. 3. 


[Oct., 
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[Wilkesbarre] Wyoming Herald, 1818-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 18, 1818, by Steuben 
Butler, with the title of “The Wyoming Herald,” and so 
continued until after 1820. 

Wyoming Hist. Soc. has Sept 18, 1818- Dec. 29, 1820. 


[Williamsport] Lycoming Advertiser, 1814-1815. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 26, 1814, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Dec. 31, 1814; vol. 1, no. 6, 
published by Simpson & Murphy [Thomas Simpson and 
———Murphy], with the title of “‘ Lycoming Advertiser.” 
The only other issue located is that of Feb. 18, 1815, vol. 
1, no. 12, published by Thomas Simpson. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 18, 1815. A. A. S. has: 


1814. Dec. 31. 


[Williamsport] Lycoming Gazette, 1802-1820+-. 


Weekly. Established early in 1802, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 22, 1807, 
vol. 5, no. 45, published by William F. Buyers, with the 
title of “Lycoming Gazette.”’ With the issue of July 16, 
1807, William] Brindle became the proprietor and started 
a new volume numbering. At some time late in 1811 
or in 1812, Brindle took Isaac K. Torbert into partner- 
ship under the firm name of Brindle & Torbert. Brindle 
retired in the spring of 1814, and Torbert continued 
as publisher. In 1819 Ellis Lewis became the publisher 
and continued the paper until after 1820 (see also “ History 
of Lycoming Co.,” 1876, p. 59.) 

Brown Lib., Williamsport, has Jan. 22, July 16, 1807- 
July 12, 1809; Nov. 15, 1809; July 4, 1810; Jan. 23- Apr. 
3, 1811; Oct. 21, Nov. 11, 1812-Jan. 20, 1813; March 16, 
June 29, 1814; Sept. 16, 1815; N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 
25, 1810. 


[Williamstown] Bradford Gazette, see under Towanda. 
[York] Expositor, 1808-1814. 


Weekly. Established in May 1808, by Heckert & 
Updegraff [Daniel Heckert and Daniel Updegraff], with 
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the title of “The Expositor,” and continued by them 
until August, 1814 (Carter and Glossbrenner, “ History of 
York Co.,”’ 1834, p. 98). 


N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 19, 1810. York Co. Hist. | 
Soc. has Jan 17, 1811 (bound in with ‘‘ York Recorder’’). 
A. A.S. has: 
1810. May 17. 
June 14. 


York Gazette, 1815-1820+. 

Weekly. Established May 18, 1815, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of July 27, 1815, 
vol. 1, no. 11, published by William C. Harris, with the 
title of “York Gazette.” In 1816 the title was ‘“ York 
Gazette & Public Advertiser.”” Harris died Dec. 5, 1818, 
and was succeeded by a publisher now not known. With 
the issue of May 13, 1819, King & Mallo [Adam King and 
Daniel Mallo] became the publishers. With the issue of 
Apr. 18, 1820, the firm became King & Abbott [Adam 
King and Richard Abbott] who continued after 1820. 

York Gazette Office has Nov. 30, 1815-Apr. 11, 1816; 
May 13, 1819-May 21, 1820. Lib. Congress has Oct. 
16,1817. A.A.S. has: 

1815. July 27. 
1816. July 11. 
Nov. 7. 


[York] Pennsylvania Chronicle, 1787-1788. } 
Weekly. Established Oct. 24, 1787, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 19, 1787, 
vol. 1, no. 9, published by M. Bartgis & Co. [Matthias 
Bartgis and T Roberts], with the title of “ Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle or the York Weekly Advertiser” (see 
announcement of publication in the “ Maryland Chron- 
icle” of Oct. 17, 1787, published by Bartgis at Fred- 
ericktown). The paper was apparently discontinued in 
1788 (Carter and Glossbrenner “‘ History of York Co.,” 
1834, p. 96). 
York Co. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 19, 1787; Mar. 7, 1788. 
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[York] Pennsylvania Gazette, 1777-1778, see under Philadel- 
phia. 


[York] Pennsylvania Herald, 1789-1800. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 7, 1789 by Edies and Will- 
cocks [James Edie, John Edie and Henry Willcocks], with 
the title of ‘The Pennsylvania Herald, and York General 
Advertiser.” With the issue of Jan. 4, 1792, Willcocks 
retired and the firm became John & James Edie. 
With the issue of July 31, 1793, John Edie became sole 
publisher and continued the paper until January, 1800, 
when it was succeeded by “‘The York Recorder.” 

York Co. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 7, 1789-Nov. 27, 1793; 
Feb. 3, 1796- Dec. 26, 1798. Harvard has Aug. 19, 1789; 
Dec. 1, 8, 1790; Aug. 7, 1793; Feb. 18-Mar. 11, May 27, 
June 17, July 22, Aug. 5, Nov. 25, 1795; Jan. 6, Feb. 24, 
Mar. 30, May 11-June 29, July 13, 20, Aug. 3-Sept. 21, 
Oct. 5, 26, Nov. 2, 23- Dec. 28, 1796; Jan. 4-Feb. 1, 15- 
May 3, 1797; Apr. 4, 11, Aug. 1, 1798. Phil. Lib. Co. 
has Oct. 16,1793. A.A.S. has: 

1793. Oct. 2. 
Nov. 27. 
Dec. 25. 

1794. Jan. 1, 15. 
Mar. 12. 

1796. Jan. 20. 


York Recorder, 1800-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 29, 1800, by Edie & 
M’Clellan [John Edie and Robert M’Clellan], with the title 
of “The York Recorder.” In 1802 Robert M’Clellan 
became sole publisher, and so continued certainly to Aug. 
1, 1804. The next issue located is that of Apr. 14, 1810, 
published by King & Tinsman [Adam King and 
Tinsman], with the title of “York Recorder.”’ With the 
issue of May 12, 1810, Adam King became sole publisher. 
With the issue of Apr. 13, 1811, Eli Lewis was taken into 
partnership under the firm name of King & Lewis. With 
the issue of Apr. 18, 1812, the partnership was dissolved 
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and Eli Lewis became sole publisher, and so continued 
certainly to Apr. 3, 1813. The issue of Nov. 22, 1814 
has no name of publisher given. In 1815 the publishers 
apparently were C. T. Melsheimer and James Lewis. 
The next issue located, that of Feb. 10, 1818, was pub- 
lished by C{harles] T. Melsheimer, and is entitled “ York 
Recorder & Weekly Advertiser.’”’ With the issue of 
Feb. 17, 1818, the paper was sold to Peter Hardt, and the 
title shortened to “York Recorder.’”’ With the issue of 
Sept. 28, 1819, the paper was published by Lewis, Gem- 
mill, & Co. [James Lewis and William Gemmill], and with 
the issue of Dec. 1, 1819, by Gemmill & Lewis. With the 
issue of July 26, 1820, Webb & Evans [James B. Webb and 
John Evans] became the publishers, altered the title 
Aug. 9, 1820 to “The York Recorder,’ and so continued 
until after 1820. 

York Co. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 29, 1800-Feb. 3, 1802; 
Feb. 23, Nov. 2, Dec. 7, 1803; Apr. 14, 1810- Apr. 3, 1813; 
Feb. 10, 1818- Dec. 30, 1820. Harvard has Nov. 2, 1803; 
Aug. 1, 1804; Nov. 22, 1814. Lib. Congress has Aug. 2- 
Dec. 30, 1820. A.A.S. has: 

1810. June 9. 
i811. May 18. 
1812. Apr. 18. 


[York] Union’s Freund, 1815-1817. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 19, 1815, by Charles T. 
Melsheimer and James Lewis (at the time joint editors 
of the “‘ York Recorder’’), with the title of ‘Der Union’s 
Freund.”’ Discontinued in October 1816 (Carter and 
Glossbrenner, “History of York Co.,” 1834, p. 98. See 
also advertisement in ‘‘ York Recorder” of Feb. 17, 1818). 
No copy located. 


[York] Unpartheyische York Gazette, 1796-1804. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 19, 1796, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of May 20, 1796, 
no. 14, published by Salomon Mayer, with the title of 
“Die Unpartheyische York Gazette.”’ The last issue 
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located is that of July 18, 1797, no. 74. Carter and 
Glossbrenner, in the “History of York County,” 1834, 
p. 97, say that the paper afterwards passed into the hands 
of Christian Schlichting, by whom it was discontinued in 
1804. 

York Co. Hist. Soc. has May 20, 1796-July 18, 1797. 
Harvard has Jan. 31, Feb. 14, 1797. 


[York] Volksberichter, 1799 - 1803. 
Weekly. Established by Andrew Billmeyer, July 25, 
1799, with the title of “Der Volksberichter,”’ and con- 
tinued for four years (Carter and Glossbrenner, ‘‘ History 
of York County,” 1834, p. 98.) No copy located. 


[York] Wahre Republicaner, 1805-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 20, 1805, by Schlichting 
and Billmeyer [Christian Schlichting and Andrew Bill- 
meyer], with the title of ““Der Wahre Republicaner.” 
Daniel Billmeyer, who printed at Philadelphia from 1814 
to 1819, was later publisher of the paper. See Carter and 
Glossbrenner, ‘‘ History of York Co.,”’ 1834, p. 98, who 
infer that Daniel Billmeyer conducted the paper for the 
first few years, which differs from Seidensticker’s ‘‘Ger- 
man Printing in America.’”’ No copy located. 
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INDEX 


A. 
Adams, Mrs. Abigail (Smith), W. 
Bentley on, 65. 
Adams, Mrs. Hannah, W. Bentley 
on her dispute with J. Morse, 55. 
Adams, James T., member, elected, 


Adams, Samuel, W. Bentley on, 63. 

Aitken, Robert, ‘‘General American 
Register, ’’ 1774, 258. 

Alden, Ebenezer, Fund, 243. 

Alden, Wrestling, 47. 

Aldrich, Thomas B., letter to A. M. 
Earle, 231. 

Alexander, Francis, artist, 74. 

Almanacs, additions, 258; bibli- 
ographies prepared, and desired, 
259. 


American Antiquarian Society, 
meetings, and members present, 
5, 215, elected, 6, 218, entertained 
6, 219; Council reports, 7, 220; 
discussions in early meetings, 10; 
Clark Univ. Fellowship awarded, 
10; C. C. Baldwin as librarian, 11; 
W. Bentley on early meetings, 
53, 54, 57, 58, and bequest, 59; 
stack addition, contracts, 218; 
“‘ Association Libraries, ’’ 222,230; 
number of books, and newspaper 
vols., 233; Treasurer’s report, 
239, and Librarian’s, 253. 

‘American Magazine,” 331. 

“American Magazine and Histori- 
cal Chronicle,” 331. 

“American Minerva,”’ 
acquired, 262. 

“American Museum,” 331. 

Amherst, Sir Jeffrey, portrait, 274, 
278. 

Amory, Mrs. John, portrait, 276. 

Amory, Thomas, portrait, 277, 279. 

“Angel of Bethesda,” ms. in 
A. A. 227. 

Apthorp, Charles, and wife, por- 
traits, 280. 

Apthorp, Grizell, portrait, 278. 

Apthorp, Susan, portrait, 281. 


N. Y., file 


Atkinson, Theodore, and 
portraits, 276, 282, 283. 
Atkinson, Theodore, Jr., portrait, 


wife, 


Auchmuty, Robert, Judge of Vice- 
Adm., salary, 50. 
“ Aurora,’’ Phila., 262. 


B. 


Babcock, Hannah, portrait, 284. 

Babcock, Harry, portrait, 285. 

Babcock, Joshua, and wife, por- 
traits, 285, 286. 

Babcock, W. Irving, 285. 

Badger, Joseph, portraits by, 270. 

Balch, Thomas W.., gift, 241. 

Baldwin, Christopher C., notes as 
Librarian, 11-13; on bottle of 
wine, 15; on W. S. Pendleton, 74. 

Ball, Robert, portrait, 287. 

“Baltimore Patriot,’’ file acquired, 
262. 

Barebones, Praise God, his “Good 
things to come, 230. 
Barnet & Doolittle, lithographers, 
69, 71, 77. ; 
Barrell, Mrs. Nathaniel, portrait, 
272, 273, 287. 

Barton, Ira M., on of 
A. A.8. library, 17. 

Baxter, James Phinney, bequest of 
portrait, 10. 

Bayley, Frank W., on Blackburn, 
271. 

Beaumont, Miss, portrait, 275. 

Beer, William, Checklist of Ameri- 
can Periodicals, 330. 


location 


Belknap, Henry W., member, 
elected, 218. 

Belknap, Jeremy, 56. 

Bell, Alexander G., death an- 


nounced, 220; obituary, 235. 
Benns, Frank Lee, awarded Justin 
Winson prize, 10. oa 
Bentley, William, the Salem Diarist, 
early Councillor and Benefactor 
of A. A. S., 52; on early meetings, 
54, 57, 58; dislike of J. Morse, 55; 
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address, A. A. 8., 1816, 58, and 
bequest, 59; newspaper contrib- 
utor, 61. 

Berkshire County, newspapers ac- 
quired, 261. 

Berkshire County Eagle,” Pitts- 
field, file acquired, 261. 

“Berkshire Courier,’’ Gr. Barring- 
ton, file acquired, 261. 

Bethune, Mrs. George, portrait, 
288. 

Bible, 42-line, 222. 

Black, George N., 285. 

Blackburn, Joseph, Portrait Painter, 
270. 

Blake, Harriet M., gift, 259. 

Blake, Henry, diary, acquired, 259. 

Blake, Ira G., 260. 

Blakeslee, George H., Councillor, 
217. 

Blunt, Stanhope E., 315. 

Bolton, Charles K., 219. 

Bookbinding Fund, 243. 

Books, C. L. Nichols on “ associa- 
tion books, ”’ 222. 

Boston, Commerce of, on the Eve of 
the Revolution, 24. See under 
Commerce. 

Boston Cadets, 16. 

“Boston Idiot,’’ 261. 

“Boston Weekly Magazine,” 331. 

Bourne, Mrs. Sylvanus, portrait, 
276. 

Bours, Peter, portrait, 288. 

Bowditch, Mrs. Ernest W., 286. 

Bowdoin, Elizabeth, portrait of 
Bowdoin Children, 289. 

Bowdoin, James, portrait of Bow- 
doin Children, 289. 

Bowdoin College, portraits, 290, 
302. 

Bowen, Abel, engraver, 73; partner 
with W. 8. Pendleton, 72, 77, and 
A. MacKenzie, 77. 

Bowen, Clarence W., Vice-Pres- 
ident, 217. 

Bradford, Andrew, ‘American 
Magazine, ”’ 331. 

Briggs, George N., letters to, 1832 
to 1861, 260. 

Brigham, Clarence S., obituaries of 
L. W. Gunckel, 18, C. Stebbins, 
31. A. G. Bell, 236, W. A. 
Dunning, 236, H. H. Edes, 237; 
Bibliography of American News- 
papers, Penn. (Phila), Pt. XIII, 
81; Penn. (Pittsburgh-York), 
Pt. XIV, 346; Councillor, 217; 


appreciation of, 233; gift, 241; 
Librarian's report, 253. 

Bromfield, Edward, portrait, 290. 

Brooklyn Museum, portrait, 295. 

Brown, John, and wife, portraits, 
291. 

Brown, M. E. D., 75. 

Brown, Nicholas, & Co., 30. 

Brown, Samuel, 69. 

Browne, Elizabeth, portrait, 292. 

Browne, John, portrait, 292. 

Bryce, James, Viscount, tribute of, 8. 

Bufford, John H., lithographer, 75, 
77. 

Building Committee, to borrow 
money, 218. 

Building Fund, 244; subscriptions, 
6, 218. 

Bulfinch, Thomas, portrait, 293. 

Burdick, Horace R., 279. 

Buxton, Isaac, 30. 


C. 

Cabot, George, 47. 

Calef, Robert, 30. 

“California Imprints, ” 254. 

Callahan, Thomas, 29. 

Cazeau, Lendall P., 323. 

Centennial Fund, 244. 

“Central Berkshire Chronicle,”’ 
Lee, 261. 

Chandler, George, Fund, 243. 

Channing, Edward, colonial trade, 
24, 35. 

Chapin, Howard M., appointed 
teller, 216. 

Chauncy, Charles, books to C. 
Mather, with autograph, 229. 

Chauncy, Elnathan, autograph, 
229. 

Cheever, Ezekiel, 225. 

Cheney, John, 75. 

Chesapeake, contemporary account 
of fight with the Shannon, 53. 

Chesebrough, Mrs. David, portrait, 
294. 

Childs, Cephas G., engraver, 71, 76. 

“Christian History, 331. 

“Christian Visitant,’’ Albany, 261. 

“Cincinnati Liberty Hall,” file 
acquired, 262. 

Clagett, Mrs. Wyseman, portrait, 
294. 

Clark University, A. A. S. fellow- 
ship awarded, 10. 

Cleveland Museum of Art, por- 
traits of, 283, 293. 
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Cockayne, George E., ‘‘Complete 
Peerage,”” ed. by V. Gibbs, 
acquired, 258. 

Codman, James M., 322. 

Codman, Russell, 313. 

Colden, Cadwallader D., on lith- 
ography, 77. 

Collection and Research Fund, 243. 

Commerce of Boston on the Eve of 
the Revolution, 24; Royal Cus- 
toms tables, 1773, discovered, 25; 
total movement of vessels, 26, 
direct trade with Gr. Brit., 28, 
with Mediterranean and “‘ Wine 
Island,’ 36, to Africa, 38, W. L., 
39 and coasting trade, 42, with 
imports and exports, 27-49; cus- 
toms receipts, 1771, 50. 

Connecticut Mirror,” 
file acquired, 261. 

Constitution, 76. 

“Constitution and Nominations, 
Tontine Coffee-House, ”’ 253. 

Coolidge, J. Templeman, 282, 293. 

Cooper, Sir Astley P., Lectures, 72. 

Cooper, William, 69. 

Copley, John S., portraits by, 276, 
277. 

Corwen, George, 59. 

Council, reports, 7,220; function, 7. 

Courts, anniversary of Superior 
Court, 13. 

Crocker, Hannah (Mather), gift to 
A. A.S., 224. 

Cunningham, Henry W.., tribute to 
H. H. Edes, 216; appointed teller, 
216; Councillor, 217; gifts, 241, 
255. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Nathaniel, por- 
trait, 295. 

Currier, Nathaniel, lithographer, 
77. 

Curwen, Samuel, and wife, por- 
traits, 273, 296. 

Cutts, Samuel, and wife, portraits, 
273, 297. 


Hartford, 


D. 


Dalton, Henry R., 297. 

Davenport, Mrs. John, supposed 
portrait, 319. 

Davis, Alexander J., 75. 

Davis, Andrew McF., Fund, 244. 

Davis, Chase H., 305. 

Davis, Daniel, 16. 

— Isaac, and Edward L., Fund, 

43. 
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Davis, John, address, Wore. Co. 
Hist. Soc., 14. 

Davis, John and Eliza, Fund, 243. 

Delano, Hopestill, 47. 

“Democratic Republican,”’ Cham- 
bersburg, file acquired, 262. 

Dennie, William, 29. 

Dewey, Francis H. [1], Fund, 243. 

Dewey, Francis H. [2], Councillor, 
217. 

Dexter, Franklin B., 255. 

Diaries, W. Bentley, the Salem 
Diarist, 52; acquired, 259. 

Directories, collection, 258. 

Dobson, Thomas, 69. 

Dodge, Eliza D., Fund, 244. 

Doolittle, Amos, Barnet & Doolittle, 
lithographers, 70. 

Douglas, John 8., 328. 

Dow, George F., William Bentley, 
D.D., the Salem Diarist, 52. 

Dowse, Mrs. Nathaniel, portrait, 
298. 

Duguid, James, 30. 

Duguid, John, 30. 

Dunlap, William, on lithography, 
80. 

Dunning, William A., death an- 
nounced, 220; obituary, 236. 

Dwight, Joseph, portrait, 299. 


E. 


Earle, Alice Morse, presentation 
books to, gift to A. A. 8., 230, 254. 

Earle, Pliny, diaries, acquired, 259. 

Edes, Henry H., tribute to, 216; 
death announced, 220; obituary, 
237; gift, 241. 

Edes, Mrs. Henry H., 287. 

Edmonds, John H., appointed teller, 
6. 

Edwards, Thomas, artist, 72, 74. 

Ellis, George E., on evolution, 10. 

Ellis, George E., Fund, 243. 

Enderby, Samuel, 30. 

Endicott, William C., entertains 
members, 6. 

Engravings, American, acquired, 
259. 

Erving, John, Jr., and wife, por- 
traits, 299, 300. 

Erving, John L., 300, 315. 

Esarey, Logan, Calendar of Indi- 
ana Newspapers, 261. 

““Essex Gazette,” Salem, file ac- 
quired, 261. 

Essex Institute, portraits, 300, 301. 
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F. 


Faneuil, Mrs. Benjamin, portrait, 
300 


Farmer genealogy, 257. 

Farwell, John W., gift, 241. 

Feke, Robert, his portraits, 278. 

Fenno, Mrs. Edward N., 320. 

Fette, Mrs. W. Eliot, 321. 

Ficke, Mrs. Arthur D., 288. 

Fitch, Timothy, and wife, portraits, 
300, 301. 

Flagg, Gershom, and wife, portraits, 


Flagg, Josiah, gift of B. Franklin’s 
works, 
a, Mrs. Thomas, portrait, 


Ford, Paul L., ‘Checklist of Ameri- 
can Magazines,” 332. 

Ford, Worthington C., Secretary for 
Domestic Correspondence, 217. 

Foster, George W., gift, 259. 

Foster, Jesse W. “History of the 
Indian Territory,” ms., acquired, 
259. 

Franklin, Benjamin, the Sage of the 
18th century, 219; appreciation 
of I. Thomas, and works in 
A. A. 8., 233; “General Maga- 
zine,’’ 331. 

— Henry W., on Blackburn, 
271. 


G. 


Gage, Homer, gift, 241; Auditor’s 
report, 248. 

Gage, T. Hovey, Recording Secre- 
tary, 217. 

Gamio, Manuel, member, elected, 6. 

Gardner, Mrs. John L., 321. 

Gardner, Mrs. Samuel, portrait, 302. 

Gear, Joseph, 75. 

Genealogies, acquired, and im- 

ortance, 255; scriptural, 256; 
ist of early, 257. 

“General Magazine, ’”’ 331. 

Gibbs, Vicary, ‘Complete Peerage,” 
258. 

“Good things to Come,” by 
P. G. B. (Praise God Barebones), 
230. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., appointed 
teller, 218; gifts, 260. 

Green, Samuel A., Fund, 244. 

Greene, —, 29. 


Greenleaf, Mrs. John, portrait, 303. 


Greenleaf, Wililam, and wife, por- 
traits, 303, 304. 

Gunckel, Lewis W., death an- 
nounced, 8; obituary, 18. 


H. 


Hale, Edward E., 11 

Hall, James, 30. 

Hall, Joshua, 47. 

Hamilton, Alexander, statue of, 75. 

Hammond, Otis G., nominating 
committee, 216. 

Hancock, John, 29. 

Hancock, Mrs. John, 29n. 

Hart, Francis R.,member, elected, 6. 

Harvard College, books used by 
early students, 225; duplicates 
from Library to C. Mather, 228, 
in A. A. S., 228; portraits, 289. 

Haven, Frances W., Fund, 244. 

Haven, Samuel F., Fund, 243. 

Henchman, Daniel, and wife, por- 
traits, 304, 305. 

Hesselius, John, artist, 276. 

Highmore, Joseph, artist, 275. 

Hill, Benjamin T., Auditor’s report, 
248. 

Hoar, George F., 10; library, 223. 

Hoar, Leonard, books to I. Mather, 
225. 

Hoffman, Samuel V., gift, 240. 

Hoogland, William, engraver, 74. 

Houghton, Samuel S., 14. 

Howard, Simeon, 66. 

Howells, William D., letter to A. M. 
Earle, 231. 

Hubbard, Daniel, 29. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Daniel, portrait, 

276. 

Hudson, Thomas, his portraits, 274, 

“Hudson Gaze tte,” file acquired, 

261. 

Hunnewell, James F., Fund, 244. 

Huntington, Henry E., acquires 

Wagner collection, 254. 

Hurd, Nathaniel, Table of Weights, 

engraving, 259. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, Gov., salary, 
50, and back pay as Ch. -Just., 50. 

“Hyde Park Inde pendent, ” 261. 


I. 
Imbert, Anthony, lithographer, 77, 
79 


Indian Territory, History of, ms. 


Greenleaf, Richard C., 303, 304. 


acquired, 259. 
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Indiana, newspapers, bibliography, 
261. 


Inman, Henry, 76. 
Ives, James M., 77. 


Jaffrey, Mrs. George, portrait, 305. 

Jaffrey, George, [2], and wife, por- 
traits, 305, 306. 

Jeffries, Mrs. John A., 306. 

Jeffries, William A., 306. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., appointed 
teller, 6. 

Jenks, William, 54. 

Jennings, Walter, 320. 

Johnson, —, 58. 

Johnson, Alfred, member, elected, 
218. 

Johnston, D. C., artist, 74; called 
“ American Cruikshank, ”’ 75. 

Jones, Wallace T., 309, 310, 311. 


K. 
Kahill, Joseph B., artist, 10. 
Kearney, Francis, 76. 
Kinnicutt, Lincoln N., death an- 


nounced, 8; obituary, 19. 
Knapp, Shepherd, appointed teller, 


218. 
Kneller, Godfrey, 276. 


L. 


Lane, F. H., 75. 

Lely, Peter, 276. 

Librarian’s and General Fund, 243. 

Life Membership, 242, Fund, 243. 

a Robert, partner of W. Wells, 
2. 


Lincoln, Levi, [1] Legacy Fund, 
243. 

Lincoln, Levi, [2], presides, Wore. 
Co. Hist. Soc. anniv., 15, and 
entertains, 16. 

Lincoln, Waldo, presides, 5, 215; 
President, 216; entertains mem- 
bers, 219. 

Lincoln, William, 11; poem on 
“Cold water,”’ 15. 

Lithography, Some Notes on Early 
American, 68. 

Littlefield, George W., 254. 

“Living Issues,’ Pontiac, file ac- 
quired, 261, 262. 

“Long Island Star,” Brooklyn, 261. 

Lovegrove, James, publisher, 71. 

Lowell, Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, 303. 

Lowell, John, 54. 
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Lyell, Sir Charles, geology re- 
constructed, 10. 


M. 


McAdie, Alexander G., nominating 
committee, 216; gift, 241. 

MacGowan, Elmer A., accountant’s 
certificate, 249. 

MacKenzie, Alexander, engraver, 
77. 

Mabie, Hamilton W., letter to A. 
M. Earle, 232. 

Magazines, Checklist of American 
Periodicals, 330. 

“Maiposa, La,” 
acquired, 262. 

Manuscripts, acquired, 259. 

Marquand, Misses, 314. 

Martin, J. B., artist, 71. 

Martin family, 258. 

Mason, William S., member, elected, 
218. 

Masons, 55, 56. 

Massachusetts College of Arts and 
Sciences, 53. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
disapproval of A. A. S., 54, 55, 
57, 58; portrait, 312. 

“Massachusetts Magazine,’ 332. 

Mather, Cotton, W. Bentley on 
portrait, 66; books used in col- 
lege, with autograph, 225, and in 
study of medicine and his ‘‘Angel 
of Bethesda,” 227; acquires H. 
C. Lib. duplicates, 228; offered 
to creditors, 229. 

Mather, Eleazer, 224. 

Mather, Increase, W. Bentley on 
portrait, 66; autograph, 224, 225; 
books burnt, and replaced, 225. 

Mather, Nathaniel, W. Bentley on 
portrait, 66; autograph, 224. 

Mather, Richard, W. Bentley on 
portrait, 66; autograph, 224, 225, 
and division of library, 224. 

Mather, Samuel, of Boston, W. 
Bentley on portrait, 66. 

Mather, Samuel, of Dublin, W. 
Bentley on portrait, 66; auto- 
graph, 224. 

Mather, Samuel, of Windsor, auto- 
graph, 224. 

Mather, Warham, autograph, 224. 

Mather Library, W. Bentley on, 66; 
I. Thomas purchase, and gift, 
and number, 224; autographs, 
225; presentation copies, 229. 

Mattoon, Hubartus, 65. 


Maracaibo, file 
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Maverick, Emily, lithographer, 80. 
Maverick, Maria A., lithographer, 
80. 
Maverick, Peter, 80. 
Maynard, Sir John, gifts to H. C. 
Library, and autograph on A. A. 
S. book, 228. 
Metcalf, Misses, 280. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, por- 
traits, 294, 318. 
Moore, Thomas, 75. 
Morgan, John H., 272. 
Morison, Samuel E., Commerce of 
Boston on the Eve of the Revolu- 
tion, 24. 
Morse, Frances C., gift of presenta- 
tion books to A. M. Earle, 231, 
254. 
Morse, Jedidiah, W. Bentley on, 55. 
Muir, John, letter to A. M. Earle, 
232. 
Munsell, Joel, annotated vols. on 
printing, acquired, 260. 
Munson, Samuel L., Councillor, 
217. 

Murdock, Harold, member,elected,6. 

Murray, Mrs. Henry A., 286. 

Murray, Mrs. John, portrait, 276. 

N. 

Nason, Elias, correspondence, 1831- 
260. 

“Native American,’’ Phila., 262. 

“Native Eagle,’’ Phila., 262. 

“New Hampshire Courier,”’ Con- 
cord, file acquired, 261. 

“New Hampshire Messenger,” 
Manchester, file acquired, 162. 

York Magazine, ” 332. 

Newspapers, C. C. Baldwin on, 12; 
Bibliography, Penn. (Phila.), 
Pt. XIII, 81; Penn.( Pittsburgh- 
York), Pt. XIV, 346; French, 
219; Indiana bibliography, 261; 
files acquired, 261. 

Nichols, Charles L., 219; Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, 217; 
Council report, 220, and refer- 
ence to association books, 222. 

Norcross, Grenville H., appointed 
teller, 218; gift, 241. 

“Norfolk Democrat,’’ Dedham, file 
acquired, 261. 

“Northern Galaxy,” Middlebury, 
file acquired, 261. 

““Norwich Packet,’’ file acquired, 
261. 
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Obregon, Luis G., member, elected, 
218. 
Oliver, Andrew, Lieut.-Gov., 


salary, 50. 

Oliver, Andrew, Jr., and wife, por- 
traits, 306, 307. 

Oliver, Peter, Cf.-Just., Mass., 
salary, 51. 

Oliver, William H. P., 307. 

Osgood, Robert, 316. 

Otis, Bass, lithographer, 68. 

Otis, James, and wife, portraits, 
307, 308. 

Otis, Samuel A., 29. 


P. 

Paine, Nathaniel, Fund, 244. 

Parish, Elijah, 57. 

Park, Lawrence, appointed teller, 
216; Joseph Blackburn, Portrait 
Painter, 270. 

Parsivell, Capt., 29. 

“Patriota, El,” Caracas, file ac- 
quired, 262. 

Peale, Rembrandt, 75. 

Peck, Thomas H., 31. 

Pendleton, John, lithographer, 71, 
74, 75, 76. 

Pendleton, William 8., partner with 
A. Bowen, and his brother, 72; 
sketch of, 73 

Penniman, John R., engraver, 74. 

Pennsylvania, newspapers, bibli- 

ography, 81, 346. 

“People’s Press,”’ Middlebury, file 

acquired, 261. 

Periodicals, American, Checklist, 


330. 
Philadelphia, newspapers, _ bibli- 
ography, 81. 
Phillips, Andrew F., portrait, 309. 
Phillips, Ann, portrait, 308. 
Phillips, Gillam, and wife, portraits, 
276, 310, 320. 
Pickering, Timothy, W. Bentley on, 
64. 
Pilgrim Society, Plymouth, 328. 
Pitts, James, portraits, 275, and 
wife, 311. 
Pitts, Lendall, 311, 312. 
“Plains and the Rockies, The” 254. 
Pollard, Benjamin, and wife, por- 
traits, 312, 313. 
Porter, Mrs. Alexander S., 296. 
Portraits, acquired, 10; Joseph 


Nutting, Benjamin F., 77. 


Blackburn, Portrait Painter, 270. 
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Pratt, Herbert L., 279. 

“Prensa, La,’’ Caracas, file ac- 
quired, 262. 

Printing, J. Munsell’s annotated 
vols., acquired, 261. 

Providence Public Library, 
258. 

Publishing Fund, 243. 

Purchasing Fund, 244. 

Puritanism, passing of, 35. 

Q. 

Quincy, Samuel, Solr.-Gen., Mass., 

salary, 51. 


gift, 


R. 

Rackeman, Charles S., 299. 

Randolph, John, portrait, 71. 

“Republican Spy,” Northampton, 
file acquired, 261. 

Revere, Paul, Tyrian Lodge, en- 
graving, 259. 

Reynolds, Henry A., bequest, 261. 

Reynolds, Mary R., obituary of W. 
Walker, 22. 

Rhode Island School of Design, 
portrait of, 284. 

Richardson, John, on genealogy, 
255. 

Richardson, Samuel, portrait, 275. 

Rimmer, William, 75. 

Robinson, Fred N., gift, 241 

Robinson family, 258. 

Rockwell, Robert C., gift, 261. 

Rogers, Misses, 314. 

Rotche, —, 30. 

Rugg, Arthur P., Vice-President, 
217; gifts, 254. 

Ruschenberger, Mrs. Katherine W.., 


Russell, Chambers, and wife, por- 
traits, 313. 
Russell, Mrs. Charles F., 308. 
Russell, Mrs. Daniel, supposed por- 
trait, 321. 
Russell, Henry P., 291, 292. 
Russell, Mrs. James, portrait, 276. 
Russell, Mary (Cary), letters refer- 
ring to Blackburn, 272. 
St. Loe, Mrs. George, portrait, 314. 
Salisbury, Stephen, Fund, 243. 
Sargent, Mrs. Epes, portrait, 276. 
Sargent, Mrs. Lucius M., 280. 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., on colonial 
merchants, 51n. 
Scot, —, 30. 
Scott, Mrs. George, portrait, 314. 


Index 
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Scott, James, 29. 

Scott, John W. A., 76, 77. 

Seaman, James V., publisher, 70. 

Senefelder, Alois, lithographer, 76; 
C. D. Colden on, 78. 

Sewall, Daniel, almanacs, 258. 

Sewall, Jonathan, Judge of Adm., 
salary, 51, and as Atty-Gen. of 
Mass., 51. 

Shannon. See Chesapeake. 

Sharpless family, 257. 

Shaw, Francis, 46. 

Shaw, Lemuel, 14, 16. 

Shaw, Robert G., 46. 

Shaw, Samuel, 46. 

Sherburne, Evelyn B., 305, 323, 
324, 325. 

Ships, Thomas, Lydia, Hayley, 29; 
Boston Packet, 29, 47, 49; Indus- 
try, 29; Dartmouth, John, Landon, 
Liverpool Packet, Mary Ann, 30; 
Chance, Christy, Minerva, 30n; 
Seaflower, Little Favourite, Free 
and Easy, Success, 45; Elizabeth, 
Peggy and Jenny, Betsey and 
Sally, Mary Ann, _ Brittania, 
Phoeniz, Fame, Polly, Lovely 
Lass, Woolwich, Betsey, Lively, 
Dolly, Three Friends, 46; Andrew 
and Joseph, Unity, Glasgow, Rain- 
bow, Alithea, 47; Barnstable Pac- 
ket, Success, Remember Grace, 
Ruby, Joseph, 48; Sisters, 49. 

Simpson, Jonathan, [1], portrait, 
315. 

Simpson, Jonathan, [2], and wife, 
portraits, 315, 316. 

Sloane, William M., Franklin, the 
Sage of the 18th Century, 219. 

Smibert, John, portraits by, 276, 
278. 

Smith, James E., 
Botany,” 70. 

Southwick, Jeanie L., gift, 259. 

Special Gifts Fund, 244. 

“Spectator,” N. Y., file acquired, 
262. 

“Spirit of the Old Dominion,” 71. 

“Spirit of the Times,”’ Carlisle, file 
acquired, 262. 

“Spirit of the Times, ” Shippens- 
burg, 262. 

Stansbury, —, artist, 70. 

Stebbins, Calvin, death announced, 
8; obituary, 21. 

Stebbins genealogy, 256. 

Stodart, (William), & Currier, 
lithographers, 77. 


“Grammar of 
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Stokes, I. N. Phelps, gift, 241. 

Stone, Henry, lithographer, 69, 71. 

Stuart, Gilbert, 68. 

Sumner, Charles, on international 
relations, 11. 

“Sun,” Pittsfield, file acquired, 261 

Sylvester, Mary, portrait, 317. 

Symmes, Ebenezer, 30. 


Taft, William H., Councillor, 217. 

Taylor, Charles H., Some Notes on 
Early American Lithography, 68; 
journalism and printing, gifts, 255, 
260. 

Taylor, William, portrait, 318. 

Tea, amount of Boston imports, 35. 

Temple, John, 49. 

Tenney, Joseph A., Fund, 244. 

Texas, University of, gift, 254. 

Thaxter, —, 75. 


Thomas, Benjamin F., Fund, 244. 


Thomas, Isaiah, W. Bentley on 
A. founder, 57; Mather 
224 


library purchase, and gift, 
his printed books presented, 230; 


Franklin’s appreciation of, 233. 
“Timber Merchants’ Guide, ”’ 71. 
Torre, Carlos de la, member, 

elected, 218. 

Tucker, Frances, portrait, 318. 
Tucker, Henry, and family, por- 

traits, 274, 318, 319. 

Tulley, John, Almanac, 1693, 258. 


Tyrrell, Frederick, 72. 
U. 
Usher, Bridget (Hoar), gives books 
to I. Mather, 225. 


Utley, Samuel, Councillor, 
gift, 240. 


217; 


V. 
Van Tyne, Claude H., 
elected, 218. 
Vignaud, Henry, tribute to, 220, 
“Village Messenger,’ Ambherst, 
261. 
Vinton, 


Vose, 


member, 


Frederic P., portrait by, 


- 


and N. M., 297, 298. 
Ww 
Wagner, Henry R., 
elected, 6; gifts, 254. 
Walker, Williston, death announced 
8; obituary, 22. 


member, 


276. 
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Wanton, Mrs. Joseph, portrait, 


[Oct., 


Warner, Jonathan, and wife, por- 
traits, 322, 323. 

Warner, Mary, portrait, 278, 323. 

Warner, N athaniel, portrait, 324. 

Warner, Samuel, portrait, 325. 

Washburn, Charles F., Fund, 244. 

Washburn, Charles G., Council 
report, 7; Councillor, 217; gifts, 
255. 

Washburn, Henry B., gift, 241. 

“= William, partner of R. Lilly, 
72 

WwW entworth, Benning, portrait, 275, 
325. 

Wentworth, John ,{1], portrait, 326. 

Wentworth, John, [2], portrait, 
327. 

Wentworth, Susan J., 326, 327. 

Wentworth, Thomas, portrait, 327. 

Wheatley, Nathaniel, 30. 

Wheeler, Leonard, gift, 258. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Leonard, 288. 


Whipple, Mrs. Oliver, supposed 
portrait, 321. 

White, Henry, 221. 

Whitney, James L., Fund, 244 


Wilbur, James B., nominating com- 
mittee, 216; Councillor, 217; gift, 
253. 


Winship, George P., Councillor, 
217; remarks on French news- 
papers, 219. 


Winslow, George S., 329. 

Winslow, Isaac, and family, por- 
trait, 328. 

Winslow, John, portrait, 328. 

Winslow, Margaret V., 312, 313. 

Winterbotham, William, 56. 

Winthrop, Lucy, 277. 

Winthrop, Mrs. Robert C., 298,316, 
317. 

“Wiscasset Citizen, 
261. 

Wollaston, John, artist, 276. 

Women, industries, 80. 

Woodbury, John, gift, 241. 

Woodward, Samuel B., Treasurer, 
217, and report, 239. 

Worcester Art Museum, portrait of, 
283. 

Worcester 
Society, 
13. 

Worcester Historical Society, gift, 
258. 

“Worcester Magazine and Histori- 
cal Journal,’’ 12. 

Wrenn, John H., 
Library, 254. 


” file acquired, 


Historical 
1831, 


County 
anniv. exercises, 


Catalogue of 
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PRICF LIST OF PUBLICATIONS | 
Volume 2 (out of print) 00 
PROCEEDINGS) 
1812-1840 (printed 1912, 682 pp.) 
most of them aze of 1849-1855.can be supplied only in par 
Sy Are of print. The aar ‘of Proceedings begs 
Votober, 1880, and from, 1880 to 1 vegan 
1880 to 1921 consists of 31 yolumes, wit! 
two or three issues in volune. ‘The le $1.50 per 
94.00 per bound volume. Oper issue, 
» Chandler Genealogy, by George 1883 $1: 
‘Waldo Lincoln; 2 vols..1902 12.50 
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